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No. IL—STOCKHOLM AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


DESIRE to visit the Scandinavian 

countries had developed itself early 
in life. I had grasped with avidity every 
legend of “its frozen or raging seas, its 
shattered granite rocks, and its dark and 
howling green-wood forests.” The com- 
paratively remote and isolated position 
of these countries, the charm with which 
the very uncertainty of our knowledge 
clothed them, rendered them to my early 
imagination almost a terra incognita. 
Ida Pfeifer had not then enlightened us 
upon Iceland, nor did we find as now upon 
every table translations of Miss Bremer’s 
works, which describes so faithfully inte- 
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rior life in Sweden. The names of Gus- 
tavus Wasa, Gustavus Adolphus, and of 
Charles XII. had only the effect to excite 
an ardent desire to know more of a nation 
from whence such men had sprung, and 
of countries then apparently so remote. 
Who cannot call to mind the peculiar in- 
terest thrown about some childish tales of 
domestic life in Iceland—the intellectual 
delights of its long winter nights making 
one almost envious of these remote island- 
ers, in their simple and patriarchal life ? 
Again the tales which may be called those 
of the Northern Heroic Age—the hordes 
of the Northmen descending unawares, not 
only upon the neighboring coasts of Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, but even ex- 
tending their expeditions to the shores of 
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the Mediterranean—now 
Guadalquiver and attacking Seville, or 
at another time appearing before Constan- 
tinople in numbers formidable enough to 
levy contributions upon the Byzantine 
emperors. 

At a still later period we find this same 
daring and adventurous spirit of the North- 
men leading them to people Iceland, to 
establish colonies in Greenland, and even 
to explore some portions of our own coast 
five centuries before the discoveries of Co- 
The early settlement of Iceland 
becomes a matter of peculiar interest as 
the birth-place and early home of North- 
ern history ; and when we remember that 
it is only through the chronicles of the 
early Icelandic writers that the northern 
to trace 
history, we shall not place a light value 


lumbus. 


nations are enabled their own 
upon the importance of this early spirit of 
colonization. 

Mixed up in my mind with the exploits 
of the hardy Vikings and adventurers of 
the North, and inseparably connected with 
their life of daring and hardihood, is the 
influence of that Northern mythology, 
which taught that only those who died 
valiantly sword in hand could count with 
certainty upon the joys of the Walhalla. 
As the social life of the gods, according 
to the views of the Grecian heroes, was a 
life of physical rather than of intellectual 
enjoyment, such seems to have been the 
of the 


estimate Northern heroes. 


sailing up the | 





| stretching 


But | 


when we consider the boisterous character 
of the joys to which they looked forward 
in the future state of existence, however 
absurd it may at first strike us, yet it is in 
reality by no means strange that a warlike 
people, as were the early Scandinavians, 
should have incorporated in their ideas of 
the Walhaila, or palace of Odin, such 
strange views of enjoyment. And when 
we look again at the only means which 
Odin had guaranteed to his followers of 
securing these pleasures, it is by no means 
strange that the Northern heroes should 
have expected the principal joys of Wal- 
halla to consist in going out every morn- 
ing and cutting each other in pieces, and 
then returning restored perfectly whole, 
to feast, and drink beer and mead, in the 
palace of Odin, doubtless with a good 
appetite for dinner after such violent ex- 
erciseé. 

The passage from Stettin to Stockholm 
occupies usually thirty-six hours. We 
left Stettin about twelve o’clock, and the 
first eighteen hours presented nothing of 
special interest. At the expiration of this 
time we found ourselves, at six o’ciock in 
the morning, upon the coast of Sweden, 
with the town and castle of Kalmar upon 
our left, and the long flat island of Oland 
upon the right. The 
light of a beautiful morning was shining 
upon the old castle, giving a cheerful 


away 


look to the venerable pile, which does 
not strike the eye as a formidable fort- 
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‘ | 
ress, and yet was long considered as | 


one of the keys of Sweden. The name 
of Kalmar occupies a most important | 
place in the history of Scandinavia. It 
was within the walls of its castle that 
Queen Margaret, known as the Semiramis 
of the North, convoked a general assembly 
of the states, and concluded that celebrat- 
ed treaty known under the name of the 
treaty of Kalmar, which united the three 
kingdoms of Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark under one scepter—a_ connection 
which continued on the part of Denmark 
and Norway until the early part of the 
present century, more than four hundred | 


years. Sweden, however, broke the pro- | 


99 


visions of this compact, and established an 
independent kingdom under her glorious 
liberator Gustavus Wasa. 

Leaving Kalmar, the steamer continued 
her course between the island of Oland 
and the main land, passing almost under 


| the towering and once formidable fortress 
| of Borgholm. 


This ruin, vast and im- 
pressive in its decay, is not only the most 
remarkable of the North, but for extent 
and picturesqueness of effect compares 


| favorably with Heidelberg, Visegrad, (on 


the Danube,) or in fact with any one of 


| the more celebrated ruins to be found in 


different parts of the continent—yet the 
imagination of the poet and the novelist 





BORGHOLM 
has failed to throw that web of interest | 
about it with which so many inconsider- 
able ruins of the continent are clothed. 
I was unable even to pick up any legend 
connected with it, and shall not attempt to | 
invent one, but satisfy myself by present- | 
ing the reader with a sketch of this really | 
gigantic and noble ruin, which, solitary and 
almost unobserved, is hastening to decay 
and oblivion. 

The most remarkable feature in the 
coast of the Scandinavian peninsula, is the 
almost continuous belt of islands which 
incloses it. In fact the passage from the 
North Cape around the whole peninsula, 


CASTLE, 


and extending as far north as Tornea, at 
the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, may be 
made, with the exception of a comparative- 
ly small distance, under the shelter of 
these numerous islands. Leaving Kal- 
mar and Oland, we soon found ourselves 
threading our course amid islands, now 
thickly wooded with the dark evergreens 
of the North, again presenting an appear- 
ance as desolate as the sterile islands of 
the frigid zone. ‘The maze through which 
we passed as we approached the fortress 
of Waxholm remind me of the Thousand 
Isles of the St. Lawrence. About twelve 
miles below the city the fortress of Wax- 
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holm displays its batteries. This fortifi- 
cation is the principal protection of Stock- 
holm, and is considered by the Swedes 
perfectly impregnable. The channel 
through which all vessels are here com- 
pelled to pass is so narrow that they must 
of necessity come immediately under the 
guns of the castle. Below the fortress 
lay two ships of the allied fleet, the neu- 
trality of Sweden not permitting them to 
pass above this point. The strong voice 
of a sentinel here gave us the customary 
challenge, which was promptly responded 
to by the chief officer of the good steamer 
Nagler, and, hoisting the Prussian flag, we 
were permitted to enter the interdicted 
water above the fortress. Soon after pass- 
ing this point the scenery becomes more 
bold and picturesque, the shores enlivened 
with occasional villas, and upon the isl- 
ands the oak mingles with the fir and the 
pine. 

But I am describing the details of the 
scenery as if it were by day-light that we 
passed through it, when it was in reality 
one o'clock at night that we were set down 
upon the noble and substantial pier of 
Stockholm. Yet the night differed ma- 
terially from what we call night in more 
southern latitudes—so calm, so_ bright, 
and beautiful is a summer’s night in these 
northera countries, so distinctly discerned 
is every object. It is not night, it is not 
day, and again it has not the gloomy dim- 
ness of twilight. It reminds one some- 
what of the peculiar effect of an eclipse 
of the sun—every object is distinct about 
you, while yet a vail seems cast over all, 
producing a slightly dim and dreamy 
effect. As we approached Stockholm the 
obscurity was not so great as to interfere 
materially with our view; the city, its 
picturesque outlines and abrupt hill-sides, 
and even the detail of the buildings, could 
be distinctly traced. The far-famed Ve- 
nice of the North lay before us, with 
her bridges, her islands, and, high above 
all, the bold outline of her stupendous 
palace. 

The increasing glow of light in the east, 
which betokened the speedy appearance 
of the sun, although it was not yet two 
o’clock, was so enticing that I was induced 
to join in a walk with a young Swedish 
officer, a fellow-passenger, who was re- 
turning home after an absence of two 
years in the Mediterranean. Acting as 
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to look at the palace, upon the side of the 
Lion’s Staircase; then to the House of 
Nobles, and the bronze statue of Gustavus 
We then extended our walk to 


' the height of Mosebacke ; here we paused 


| after 








my guide, he first took me upon the bridge | 


for some ume, watching the novel effect 
of the early sunlight upon the still sleep- 
ing city. But there were other points 
which my companion was desirous to see, 
and we continued our ramble until we had 
visited most of the striking points about 
the city, all of which had evidently dwelt 
much upon the mind of the young Swede, 
even amid those scenes of beauty and 
of classic interest in which he had wan- 
dered for the ] could 
readily imagine what might be the feelings 
of a native of the country returning home 
viewing his 


last two years. 


a long absence, and 
native city under such an enchanting effect 
of light. ‘The enthusiasm of my friend 
seemed to know no bounds, and the im- 
pressions which he seemed to have treas- 
ured of more southern climes, of Italian 
skies, of Naples, and of Constantinople, 
all were secondary, on that occasion at 
least, to the charms of a summer’s night 
in his native city. 

The sun had been long up, when my 
friend accompanied me to a hotel to seek 
for rooms ; he was not contented to leave 
me here, but insisted upon making all 
necessary arrangements for me, and even 
stipulating as to prices in all things. I 
have ever found an uncommon spirit of 
kindness to strangers in the North—the 
people seem universally anxious to be of 
some real service to the traveler. 


SITUATION OF STOCKHOLM—A RAMBLE 
ABOUT THE CITY. 
Ir is no easy task to convey with pen and 
ink a correct impression of scenery in 
general, and to give the reader a very 
clear impression of Stockholm and its pe- 
culiar features. I must confess that the 
complexity of the task looks rather for- 
midable. I must, therefore, refer my 
reader to the illustrations which I am 
able to furnish, and which will, I be- 
lieve, afford a more clear impression of 
the subject than many pages which I might 


| write. 


All travelers agree in granting Stock- 
holm a high rank among European cities 
for beauty of situation, for the picturesque 
grouping of its buildings, for its varied 
and beautiful water views, as well as for 

















environs replete in natural beauty, and 
combining striking contrasts of the soft | 
and beautiful with the stern and wild in 
nature. Some writers have boldly given 
this city, in point of beauty and situation, 
the third rank in Europe, estimating Con- 
stantinople as the first, and Naples the | 
second. Others claim that to Lisbon be- 
longs, in justice, the third place, and to 
Stockholm the fourth. Again, travelers 
have often given to this city the appel- | 
lation of * the Northern Venice.” 

It is very certain that few, if any, Eu- 
ropean cities present a more imposing 
appearance than Stockholm, as seen from 
the Baltic. 
proached from Lake Malar, it is less im- 
posing, but perhaps even more beautiful. 
The general view of the city which I 
present is taken from the height of Mose- 
backe, which is generally considered the | 
finest point from which to view the posi- | 
tion of the city and its general features : 


Upon the opposite side, as ap- 


upon the right are the waters of the Baltie ; 
upon the left, those of Lake Malar. It 
will be remembered that the city is built 
upon three islands, formed by the waters 
of the sea and of an inland lake, occupy- 
ing the precise point of the junction of | 
Lake Malar with the Baltic. 

Upon the first page is a view of the 
city, sketched from a little bay of Lake 
Malar, presenting the general appearance 
of the city as approached from this side. 

The growth of the Swedish capital, 
from its foundation, does not seem to have 
heen very rapid. After the lapse of six and 
a half centuries, the city cannot be said to 
contain one hundred thousand inhabitants. | 
In fact, I have heard its present popula- 
tion variously estimated at from eighty 
to ninety thousand, It is an interest- 
ing fact, that the annual number of births 
does not equal the number of deaths in 
the city. One statement, which I have 
seen, estimates the number of deaths to 
exceed that of the births by one thousand 
two hundred and twenty-six. Thus the 
population of the city is only held good by 
immigration, which the same writer esti- 
mates at one thousand six hundred and 
thirty-two, who, on the average, remove | 
hither yearly. 

In taking a ramble round the city, we | 
will start from my hotel, (Hotel de Frank- 
fort,)—a small affair you will observe, but 
commanding from its upper floors an ex- 


tensive view of the harbor and its beautiful 
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shores. We are now upon the Skepsbron, 
looking in the direction of the water. The 


| scene which here meets the eye is one 


of great activity. The numerous vessels 


| drawn up along the pier, as well as those 


anchored in the stream, are of various na- 
tions. Here we observe ships returned 
from long voyages to the Indies, fruit 
vessels from the Mediterranean, and the 
solid and grotesque galiots of Holland. 


| Look beyond all these to that fine ship 


anchored in the stream—she is not a man- 


of-war, as you would at first imagine from 
| her build and her fine tapering spars. 


There comes her flag, and your heart 
bounds within you as you see the stripes 
and stars ! 

Fronting upon the Skepsbron are some 
of the most substantial edifices of the city. 
The pier, which extends around the whole 
of this portion of the city, is unsurpassed 
in Europe, and is certainly one of the most 
striking features which arrest the atten- 
tion of the traveler on his arrival here. 
You will observe the immense expense at 
which it seems to have been constructed ; 
it is composed entirely of large blocks of 
hewn granite, with broad flights of steps 
descending here and there to the water’s 
edge, where a boat is just landing its pas- 
It is of curious construction, 
propelled by paddle-wheels, which are 
worked by hand; but we will inspect one 
of these singular craft more closely at 


sengers. 


some future time. 

Let us walk onward in the direction of 
the fashionable quarter. The first object 
which here attracts our attention is that 
stupendous pile designed by Tessin, Swe- 
Immediately in the 
rear, or rather upon one side of this edi- 


| fice, the eye rests upon an obelisk, and the 


picturesque outline of a church, which 
groups well with the bold and regular out- 
line of the palace. ‘This is the Church of 


| St. Nicholas, the most ancient of the 


capital, having been founded by Birjéo 
Jarl, which, however, as we have started 
for a walk, we will not enter until some 


| future time. 


At our right you will observe a bronze 
statue ; let us pause here for a moment. 
It has a high elevation upon blocks of 
Swedish porphyry, highly polished. There 


is, for a street-statue, as it may perhaps 


of the the- 
attitude is 
remains of 


strike you at first, something 
atrical in the figure. The 
copied from ove of the finest 
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classic art—the Apollo Belvidere. The 
face is that of the unfortunate Gustavus III., 
who was assassinated in the Opera-house 
yonder; and this statue was erected in 
his honor upon the spot where the king 
landed on his return from the conquest of 


Finland in 1791. The figure holds in its 
right hand a branch of olive, a symbol of 
peace; the left hand rests upon the rudder 
of a ship. This work is by Sergel, a 
Swedish sculptor of great ability; and 
although we remarked at the first glance 
that there was something rather theatrical 
in its effect, yet, after all, it is in keeping 
with the character of this sovereign, one 
of the most handsome and accomplished 
men of his time. He devoted himself 
to the introduction of refined and elegant 
tastes among his people. Artists found 
in him a munificent patron. The Opera- 
house, which I just pointed out yonder, 
was a work of his reign. 

Leaving this statue, and passing still 
along the substantial pier, we turn to the 
most imposing front of the palace. ‘The 
magnificent staircase, ornamented with 
two colossal sleeping lions, from which it 
derives its name, is the striking feature 
upon this side of the edifice. ‘Turning to 
the right, we find ourselves upon a noble 
stone bridge, which extends in a direct 
line from the Lion’s Stairease. Upon the 
left are handsome shops, occupied by book 
and printsellers, &e.; still further on, 
upon the bridge, is the Café de la Croix, 
one of the most fashionable lounging-places 
of the city. A broad flight of granite steps, 
with handsome parapets of stone, will con- 
duct us down upon a little gem of an 
island. Here we find a charming summer 
lounging-place ; and as the day is warm, 
we will stop here for a few minutes, and 
avail ourselves of these inviting seats to 
enjoy the refreshing coolness of the shade, 
the beauty of the flowers, and the en- 
chanting water view. Meantime having 
ordered an ice, let us listen for a few 
moments to the soothing hum of the wa- 
ters of the Malar, as they roll past us to 
lose themselves in the Baltle. ‘There 
are numerous groups about us, and all 
seem to be enjoying the quiet repose 
of this charming little nook—families and 
friends are grouped together; the ladies 





have some of them brought their knitting- | 


work, and some of the younger ones their 
embroidery. Other parties seem to find suf- 


ficient occupation in conversation, while, , 
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occasionally, a solitary person is absorbed 
in his book. You will observe there 
are many people seated under the dif- 
ferent clumps of trees. The merry shout 
of childhood strikes the ear, and the 
joyous faces of the little ones contrast 
strikingly with the venerable aspect and 
tottering step of old age ; but summer has 
dawned once more upon a northern people, 
and all go forth alike to enjoy its charms. 
The spot is quiet now; but at evening, 
should we chance to pass this way, we 
should find almost every yard of ground 
occupied by the concourse of people 
which the music of a really fine band has 
drawn together. 

Having rested for a time in this little 
elysium, let us walk onward; a few steps 
bring us again to the throng upon the 
bridge. As we rejoin the crowd, our at- 
tention is arrested by a perpetual swinging 
or waving of hats upon all sides. You 
listen for the cheers which might be ex- 
pected to accompany such a demonstra- 
tion; but no, all is quiet; not a word seems 
to be spoken, and still the hats wave on, 
and you soon arrive at the conclusion that, 
in Stockholm, people not only uncover 
the head to their acquaintance, but actu- 
ally swing their hats at them as they pass. 
Meantime a striking medley of flaxen and 
raven locks meet your eye—the flaxen 
predominating, with an occasional sprink- 
ling of silver gray. But here comes a 
man with long, thin hair, which has been 
carefully brushed up to cover a bald spot, 
or perhaps one whose head is as completely 
destitute of that ornament as was that 
of poor Uncle Ned’s, ** on de spot where de 
wool ought to grow,’’—he meets a friend, 
off goes his hat, and down drops his hair. 
One thing more is wanting to complete 
the picture, and that is a cloud of dust, 
which to-day as usual is blowing upon the 
bridge, and contributing a plentiful shower 
of powder to the head of the duckless 
wight who may be so unfortunate as to 
meet a friend. 

The people upon the bridge, you will 
observe, are not only well dressed, but 
there is with many of them a certain style 
which brings the Boulevards to mind. 
We are now upon the most fashionable 
thoroughfare of the city ; many pretty faces 
look out from under bonnets of the very 
latest Parisian style. You will observe 
that the Swedish ladies are many of them 
exceedingly pretty; and the gentlemen 
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are some of them fine specimens of the 
other sex, and would, I think, compare 
favorably with those you would meet in a 
ramble up Broadway, Miss Bremer to the 
contrary, notwithstanding. ‘The costume 
is evidently of the latest Parisian style, 
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| 
the people whom he meets upon the 


even to the closely-fitting boot, so inappro- | 


priate here, as we shall soon see after we 
have passed the bridge, and arrived in 
the Drottning-gatan, and 


find ourselves | 


actually committed to the merciless and | 


absolutely villanous pavé of the city. 
Having passed the bridge, we find our- 
selves in a small square. 


The handsome | 


structure on the right is the Opera-house, | 


the scene of Jenny Lind’s early triumphs. 
It is respectable in appearance, both for 


size and architecture. Che equestrian 


- | 
statue which eccupies the center of this | 


square is that of Gustavus Adolphus, a | 


work in no way worthy of Sweden's 
capital, or the name of the great man in 
whose honor it was erected. 

A short turn to the right from this place, 


proceeding along the quay, brings us to 


the Place Charles XIII., the largest square | 


in Stockholm. The colossal statue in 
bronze, which occupies the center, is that 


of Charles XIII. 


the corners of the substructure. 


Four colossal lions or- 
hament 
You will observe here a sentinel stationed 
to guard it, the only one required for a 
similar duty in the city. 

Retracing our steps, and crossing the 
square which we have before visited, we 
soon find ourselves in the Drottning-gatan, 
the Broadway of Stockholm. But before 
this we shall have found our feet growing 
tender under the wrenching effects of the 
cobble-stone pavements—here it is a little 
the very narrow, 


better; but walks are 


and we shall be compelled often to turn | 


out into the street in passing others. 
here all the gay world of the Swedish 


capital are supposed to promenade on a | 


fine day. You will observe the street is 


of great length and narrow, the buildings 


hich, and with few claims to architectural | 


beauty. And as for side-walks, one ac- 
customed to the luxurious pavements of 
our own cities would hardly be disposed 
to dignify by that name these wretched 
apologies. So narrow are they, and illy 
paved, that the foot-passenger who has 
not provided himself with iron-shod soles, 
or at all events those that are very heavy, 
will find the walk is absolutely one of tor- 


ture. Yet he will perceive that most of 


Yet | 


street are only provided with such as a 
stroll upon the Boulevards or Broadway 
might require. In fact, what we observed 
upon the bridge is equally true here—all 
is Parisian. Drottning-gatan presents few 
handsome shops when compared with 
most of the capitals of the continent. 
The windows are for the most part small, 
and present little, if anything, that is at- 
tractive to the passer-by. There are, 
however, some few creditable exceptions 
to this rule. 

Upon this street are many, and in fact 
most of the so-called hotels of Stockholm. 
Here is the Hotel de Suéde; further on, 
the Phenix. But you must not mistake 
these names, and imagine that we should 
find in any one of these Swedish hotels 
what we usually expect to find in an estab- 
lishment of this characterathome. Ilere 
is no St. Nicholas or Metropolitan. ‘The 
two to which I have just called your at- 
tention furnish only dinners. ‘There aré 
other establishments, designated hotels, 
which furnish only rooms. In fact, it is 
a matter quite impossible to find a com- 
bination of lodging-house and restaurant 
here, as the custom is to sleep in one 
hotel, dine at another, and breakfast at a 
cafe. 

The equipages upon the bridge and 
along the Drottning-gatan are numerous, 
and some of them very complete; but far 
more, I think, strike one as overdone in 
the gaudiness of their liveries and lavish 
display of plate, to say nothing of the im- 
mense buttons which the servants wear. 
These, if not actually large enough to be 
mistaken for tin-pans, at all events strike 
the eye as far too exaggerated for good 
taste. But we must remember that very 
few, comparatively, keep carriages of their 
own ; and as display upon a small capital 
seems a matter of the utmost considera- 
tion here, this may account, in some de- 
gree, for the unusual size of the crests 
which it is deemed necessary for the ser- 
vants to mount. 

As we proceed upon the Drottning- 
gatan, we find some of the most aristc- 
cratic residences of the capital. These, 
you will observe, are built in the French 
style, a earriage-drive extending unde: 
the house, and a porter’s lodge opening 
upon this passage. ‘The custom of living 
upon flats here is as universal as in most 
cities of the continent. 
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A MONG the achievements of science, 


Ll 


servedly excites our admiration than the 
Various | 


there is no one thing which more de- 


restoration of extinet animals. 


writers, who may be said to have discov- 


ered the science of geology, had shown 
that the strata of the earth were laid on, 
one upon another, in a certain and regular 
suceession, and that each class of rock— 
to use the geological phrase—had its own 
peculiar suit of exuvie ; but this had not 
supplied us with the true key with which 
we unlock the cabinet of nature, and eall 
out from her secret treasury those strange 
creatures which were produced during the 
Cuvier, however, has 


earth’s childhood. 
supplied what was wanting in this respect, 
and, by a rigid application of comparative 
anatomy. has enabled us to perfect our 
natural history by introducing scores of | 


REPTILES. 





2, MEGALASAURUS, AND 4, HELIOSAUROS, 


REPTILES. 


animals of whose existence our fathers 
knew nothing. 

The various strata of the earth are, like 
the leaves of a book, written all over with 
instructive lessons, and it is the business 
of the student to observe these signs, and 
give their true significance. In some 
instances the bones of an animal are found 
imbedded almost entire; at other times, 
whole beds of shells are found perfectly 


| preserved ; and where this is not the case, 


it often happens that traces of the former 
inhabitants are discovered. On a thin bed 
of fine clay, occurring between beds of 
sandstone, this evidence is frequently pre- 
served. The ripple-mark, the worm-track, 
the scratching of a crab on the sand, and 
even the impression of a rain-drop, so 


| distinet as to indicate the direction of the 


wind at the time of the shower—these, 
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and the foot-prints of the bird and reptile, 
are all stereotyped, and offer an evidence 
which no argument can gainsay, no prej- 
udice resist, concerning the natural his- 
tory of a very ancient period of the earth’s 
life ; 
mark has long 


but the wave that made that ripple- 
since ceased to wash those 
shores. For ages has the surface, then 
exposed, been concealed under a great 
the the 


crab have left no solid fragment to speak 


thickness of strata ; worm and 


of their form or struetnre; the bird has 
left no bone that has yet been discovered ; 
the fragments of the reptile are small, im- 
perfect, and extremely rare; still enough 
is known to determine the faet, and that 
fact is all the more interesting and valua- 
ble the under 
which it is presented. (Ansted.) 

But the of 
when only a small portion of the skeleton 


from very circumstances 


reconstruction an animal, 
is discovered, is a matter of great difficul- 
ty, and requires much scientific knowl- 
edge. ‘This, however, may be done; and 
in some cases a single bone is enough to 
the of the 


unimal to which it originally belonged. 


indicate size and structure 


Suppose, for instance, that the jaw-bone 


of an unknown species of animal were 
found, it is surprising how much may be 
learned from it. The teeth will show 
whether the animal was carnivorous or 


herbivorous; then, if the teeth were made 
flesh, so the claws must be 
hold | 


ong muscles in the fore- 


for tearing 


made to lay of then again, the 


paws require sti 
responding structure of the 
this 


reature 


arm, and a cor 
and 


structure of the e 


shoulde in way the general 


may be deter- 
mined, 
minutie ; for the digestive organs must 
have a similar relation to the parts before 
mentioned, and THLY therefore be inferred 
trom the jaw-bone. 


earth, there 


the 


The rocks are 


the older strata, however, of 


are no bones. 


divided into two classes—the Igneous or 
Plutonic, and the Aqueous or Sedimenta- 
rv. As their 


to fire, 


the rocks owe 


igneous 
or it is impossible that they 
life ; 


must, therefore, look to the sediment- 


win 
should contain the traces of animal 
Wwe 
rocks for those treasures. 
These 


we call the Primary and Secondary series. 


precious 
rocks are again divided into what 
The primary are all stratified, that is, laid 
one upon another in regular order, but are 


destitute of organic remains; the second- 


} alr. 
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We muy also descend to some 








ary series , however, rich in those 
treasures which have enabled men of 
science to recall the past world to their 
imagination, and people it with the plants 


are 


and animals which it once contained. 

There are, as may naturally be expect- 
ed, certain localities in which the remains 
of animals and vegetables are found in 
great abundance. Our coal-fields are rich 
in vegetables ; nor is there a piece of coal 
that is consumed in our grate, or that sets 
the steam-engine in motion, which was 
not once a vegetable. The remains of an 
old forest were left, perhaps, like the 
wreck of a stranded bark, upon the banks 
of some old lake or river; in process of 
time it was covered over by a layer of 
mud; that mud hardened into rock, and 
was covered by other deposits; and now, 
when the wood is dug up again, it has 
been converted into coal, and has become 
an important element in our civilization. 
So great is the care which our heavenly 
Father all 
that not an atom is lost which can 


children, 


add 


exercises over his 


either to their instruction or comfort. 

To illustrate what we have been say- 
ing, it is only necessary that we select 
some one geological period—say the oolite. 
Professor Ansted has enabled us to recall 
this period with great precision; for Kn- 
gland was then a fine country, although 
there were no men in it. 
ourselves, then, upon the south coast, not 
far from the Isle of Wight, and we shall 
find ourselves upon a promontory streteh- 
Behind us there is a 


Let us suppose 


ing into the sea. 
eountry covered with brushwood, and the 
distant hills are clothed with lofty pines. 
The interior of the country is decked with 


| a forest of magnificent trees, and the most 


beautiful flowers bloom on thousands of 
Added to this, the whole place 
life. 
sea, we shall perceive a huge monster lift 


shrubs. 
teems with Looking out into the 
his head out of the water to breathe the 
It is the most fearful and terrible of 
all the inhabitants of the deep ; 
are twenty feet long, and as it opens its 


its jaws 


mouth, it is appalling to think what an 


ngine of destruction it must be, and what 
a number of living creatures must be de- 
voured daily to support a ecareass nearly 
and equal in bulk 


Ile 


is armed with two large fins, with power- 


one hundred feet long, 


to more than two hundred fat oxen! 
ful claws at the ends of them, and will 
grasp the enormous sharks which abound 











EXTINCT REPTILES. 


in the sea, and devour them instantly. 
Such was the cetiosaurus, the largest 
marine reptile with which we are ac- 
quainted, 

There are, however, other monsters of 
great size and strange forms sporting in 
the water; among these, the plesiosaurus 
has a neck longer than that of any other 
creature that we are acquainted with, and 
he swims along with his neck contracted 
and his head almost hidden in the sea, 
until an unfortunate bird passes over him 
within a few feet of the water, when, sud- 
denly darting up his head, he catches his 
prey; or else, perhaps some poor fish 
comes within eight or ten feet of him, and 
is in like manner a victim. 

But, fierce and destructive as this creat- 
ure is, his companion, the ichthyosaurus, 
is much more so. This was an air-breath- 
ing reptile, upward of thirty feet long. It 
was covered, like the whale, with a smooth 
naked skin, thickly folded under the belly 
for the purpose of protection. The form 
of the head, as well as that of the jaws 
and teeth, was like the crocodile. Its 
eyes were very large, being eighteen 
inches across, and adapted to all lights ; 
night and day, deep and shallow water, 
were all the same, and the open air and 
deep ocean were alike transparent to it. 
It moved with difficulty on land, but swam 
with ease and swiftness in the water; 
while its large and vertical tail made it a 
strange mixture of the fish, reptile, and 
whale. 

But while looking upon the sea, we 
must not forget the animals that are around 
us on the land; for there are monsters on 
the land as strange and fearful as any that 
inhabit the deep. Indeed, this seems to 
be the age of monsters; and there are 
around us reptiles as terrible as the famous 
dragon of fable, who was slain by our 
noble St. George. 

First and foremost among these is a 
large vegetable-eating reptile, called the 
iguanodon. The bodies of two of the 
largest elephants would net make up that 
enormous carcass. ‘The legs are ten feet 
high from the foot to the point of the 
shoulder ; it is between sixty and seventy 
feet 
specimen restored at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, is sufficiently large to admit 
of twenty gentlemen dining in the inside 
of it. It is difficult to give a plain and 
popular idea of this enormous creature ; 


long, and— per parenthesis — the 
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and a glance at a good picture will do 
more to give a correct idea of it than a 
whole page of printed matter would con- 
vey. But there are other creatures as- 
sociated with it, scarcely inferior in size, 
and more rugged in their form. ‘The 
megalasaurus, or great sauroid, is among 
the most remarkable of this group; but 
there are others which are of less size, 
though of more monstrous shapes. The 
labyrinthodon, a frog-like reptile, was 
perhaps the most grotesque creature that 
ever breathed ; but the pterodactylus was, 
of all creatures, the most singular. 

Still retaining the old coast in our im- 
agination, we may behold the pterodacty- 
lus sitting on the ground, or standing like 
a swan, with the long neck resting upon 
the back to support with ease the heavy 
head, which is like that of the crocodile. 
Approach it, and it will rise into the air 
and fly like a bird, or cling against the cliff 
like a bat. While you watch it, it will 
perhaps leave the rock, and, taking to the 
sea, commence fishing. You will thus 
perceive that this creature possesses, in 
the erganization of one animal, the head 
of the crocodile, the neck of the swan, the 
wings of the bat, a rude resemblance to 
the hand of a man, and legs and feet which 
enabled it to swim and walk. In all 
points of bony structure, from the teeth to 
the extremity of the nails, it was a reptile, 
covered with scaly armor, and having a 
true reptilian heart and circulating organs. 
But it was at the same time provided in 
a very admirable way with the nfeans of 
flying. Its wings, when not in use, were 
folded back like those of a bird, and it 
could suspend itself with claws attached 
to the fingers from the branches of a tree. 
Its usual position, when not in motion, or 
suspended, was standing on its hind feet, 
with its neck set up and curved backward, 
lest the weight of the enormous head 
should disturb the equilibrium of the ani- 
mal. With the huge monsters already 
described crawling over the land, and tens 
of thousands of these flying reptiles hover- 
ing round the rocks, or darkening the air 
with their wings, England must have been 
a strange place in the times of the iguan- 
odon. 

It will thus be seen how much may be 
learned from a few bones. A poor work- 
man, in breaking a stone in Tilgate quarry, 
found the tooth of an iguanodon imbedded 
in it. He sold it for a pot of beer toa 
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man of science, who soon perceived that 
it could not have belonged to anv known 
animal. On further search being made, 
other bones were discovered, and the whole 
structure of the animal was then known. 
Near it were found 
creatures who had lived along with it; 
and gradually, as the light enters a dark 
room, the whole eountry thus came back 


the bones of other 





to us peopled with its former inhabitants. 
The feet of the pangolins are modeled 
on the same principle as those of the ant- 


eater. ‘The toes, four or five in number 


MANY-SCALED PANGOLIN IN THE ACT Ob 








CLIMBING, 


on the fore-feet, are distinguishable only 
by the huge hooked claws, the remainder 
of the foot being concealed beneath the 
scaly skin. These claws, when the animal 
walks along, are folded down upon a thick. 
coarse cushion, which forms a sort of sole. 
and thus the foot has a club-like appear 
ance. The hinder feet armed 
with five thick hooked claws, the only 
indications of toes; they are not, how- 
ever, folded down, but, from the thickness 
of the coarse granulated sole, scarcely 


are also 


touch the ground 
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WANSTEAD, IN ESSEX. 


THE GRAVE OF 
THE sense of ricut must indeed have 
I been of surpassing strength in the 
nature of Wituiam Penn. In an age 
tertile of slander against every act of vir- 
tue, and of calumny as regarded all good 
men, the marvel is, how his reputation has 
descended to us so unscathed. 
he did, with those who make us blush for 
England, and often in contact with the 
low-minded and the false, who were ever 
on the watch to do him wrong, still the 
evil imputed to him is little, if it be any, 
more than tradition; while his goodness 
is to this day as a beacon, casting its clear 
light over the waves of the Atlantic, and 
his name a watchword of honor, and a 
synonym for probity and philanthropy. 

It is a joy and a comfort to turn over 
the pages of this great man’s life; to view 
him as a statesman, acting upon Christian 
principles in direct opposition to the ordi- 
nary policy of the world; and it was to 
us a source of high enjoyment to reflect 
upon his eventful career, while spending 
some sunny days wandering amid scenes 
in Buckinghamshire, England, in places 
which bear his honored name. In Penn 
Wood there are trees yet in the vigor of a 
green old age, beneath the shadow of 
which the peaceful lawgiver of Pennsyl- 
vania might have pondered on the true 
and rational liberty he would have gladly 
died to establish. 


Living, as | 
| He was one of England’s rough bulwarks, 





WILLIAM PENN. 

The family of William Penn were of 
Buckinghamshire, and from them sprang 
the Penns of Penn's Lodge, on the edge 
of Bradon Forest. From the Penns of 
Penn’s Lodge our William Penn came in 
direct descent. His father was, by pro- 
fession, far other than a man of peace. 


braving 
“The battle and the breeze ;” 


obtained professional distinction while al- 
most a boy; commanded (in 1665) the 
fleet which Cromwell sent against His- 
paniola; and, after the Restoration, be- 
haved so gallantly in a sea-fight against 
the Dutch that he was knighted, and * re- 
ceived,” runs the chronicle, “ with all the 
marks of private friendship at court.” 
Admiral Sir William Penn married Mar- 
garet, the daughter of John Jasper, of 
Rotterdam, and in due time the fair Dutch- 
woman’s son became the “ Proprietor” 
of Pennsylvania. William was born in 
the parish of St. Catherine’s, Tower Hill, 
on the 14th day of October, 1644 ; doubt- 
less his mother left her home at Wan- 
stead, in Essex, to be confined in London, 
although the neighborhood of the Tower 
could not have been a very quiet retreat. 

In due time the mother and child re- 
turned to Wanstead ; and the Archbishop 
of York having a little time previously 
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founded a grammar-school at Chigwell, 
the embryo lawgiver was sent there at a 
very early age, where he was sufficiently 
near the family residence to give his 
mother the opportuuity of frequently see- 
ing her beloved son. 

The localities thus connected with the 
early life of Penn are on the borders of 
Epping Forest, and although but a few 
miles from London, lie in a district but 
little visited. Wanstead is a picturesque 
spot, and the village green with its thickly 


planted over-arching trees, and large red- | 


brick houses, give it even now an air of 
old-fashioned dignity. We were pleased 
with the aspect of the place, and left it 
with regret to journey on to Chigwell. 
The temperament of William Penn was 
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sensitive and enthusiastic. and must have 
caused his parents much anxiety. It is 
certain, that while at Chigwell, his mind 
rreat 


= 


became seriously impressed on the 
The 
may suppose, if he knew of this impres- 
sion, would not have regarded it favorably ; 
and if it were known to him, it made him 
hasten his son’s departure from Chigwell, 
for the following year we find him at school 
near his birth-place on Tower Hill, and 
most likely at a day schooi, for his father, 
to augment his scholarship, kept a private 
tutor for him at his own home. Sir Wil- 
liam had high hopes for this darling child. 
His talents were of a lofty order, his ae- 
complishments were many, and he won all 


When 


subject of religion. admiral, we 


hearts by his captivating manners. 





EXTERIOR OF CHIGWELL SCHOOL, 


fifteen he entered Christ Chureh, Oxford, | to endure patiently; and yet when his 


as a gentleman commoner. 
out neglecting his studies, he took great 


delight in manly sports and 


in the society 
of his companions, numbering among his 
friends Robert Spenser and John Locke ; 
but though the seed may remain Jong in 
the earth and give no sign of life, if the 
soil be but favorable it will spring up as 


surely as it has been sown—* to bring | 


forth fruit in due season.” 


There, with- | 


In time young Penn joined a company | 
, r an 


of Quakers. Admiral Penn 


noyed at William’s conduct that he turned 


was so 


him out of doors, well-beloved as he was. 


There is no record of William Penn’s 


| 
| 
| 


conduct at this time ; probably he had not 


been sufliciently schooled into forbearance | 


father’s wrath subsided, his mother’s tears 
and entreaties prevailed ; overcome by his 
own affeetionate nature on the one hand, 
and her expostulations on the other, the 
father forgave the son, who was again 
sheltered beneath his roof, but not long 
destined to remain there. 

In 1662 and 1663 we find him residing 
with a Protestant minister of Calvinistic 
faith, the very learned M. Amyrault, of 
and 
works recommended him to the notice of 


Saumur, France, whose character 
Cardinal Richelieu, who imparted to him 
his design of uniting the two Churches. 
On his return the admiral, fertile in ex- 
pedients, turned over to him the manage- 


ment of his Irish estates in the county of 
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INTERIOR 
Cork. The task was after his son’s own 
heart, and he performed it to admiration. 
This occupation most likely sowed the seed 
of his wisdom in territorial management, 
and, as there were no gayeties to annoy or 
perplex him, he might have continued 
long to delight his father in this capacity, 


but for the accident of his hearing W1L- | 


LiaAM Log, the layman of Oxford, preach 
at a Quakers’ meeting in Cork. This 
convinced him of the necessity for relig- 
ious vitality ; and at length he was, ac- 
cording to the custom of those “ rare old 
times,” apprehended at a Quakers’ meet- 
ing in Cork, and thereupon committed to 
prison; but, thanks to Lord Orrery, his 
term in “the dark prison-house ” was not 
long. His nature was strengthened in his 
new faith, as all noble natures are by the 
invigorating power of persecution ; for 
“__who would force the soul, tilts with a straw 
Against a champion cased in adamant.” 


From this time all wavering and inde- 
cision passed away, and he was considered 
a confirmed Quaker. 
ing to believe that every means he had 
taken to dispel, had but established, his 
faith, commanded his return. It 
would seem that at first William Penn 
desired to meet his father’s wishes, were 
His adherence to 


son’s 


it possible to do so. 





OF CHIGWELL 


Sir William, refus- | 


WILLIAM PENN. 


Sez = 


SCHOOL, 


what was called the ceremony of the 
** hat,” and his communion only with those 
of the same faith, convinced the admiral 
| that he embraced the “ heresy” more 
| fondly than ever. The stormy and sorely- 
| tried father used every means in his power 
to induce his son even to appear to the 
world what he was not. The great point 
of dispute, the wearing or not wearing the 
hat in the presence of royalty, may seem 
| to us a light matter ; but it was not so to 
the “ Friends,” and is not so to this day. 
And so the father again turned the son 
| from beneath the shelter of his roof, a 
| homeless ard moneyless wanderer. His 
situation would have been most pitiable, 
| but for his mother’s watchful tenderness 
| and affection. 

The young Quaker now put forth his 
faith in printed books, and was not slow in 
disputation ; evincing, occasionally, rather 
more of the fiery zeal of Peter than the 
discretion of Paul; combating the attacks 
of certain Presbyterians with marvelous 
| intrepidity, and attacking in his turn, 
which attacks ended in his being commit- 
| ted to the Tower. His imprisonment was 
rigid, but he wrote continuously ; and in 
one tract, “Innocency with her open 
Face,” explained away the anti-Christian 
charges made against his faith. After 
seven months’ incarceration he was liber- 
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OLD NEWGATE PRISON, 


ated; it is believed by the intercession 
of the Duke of York, to whom, from this 
or some other cause, he was personally 
attached. Certainly in nothing did his 
purpose waver, for he left the gloom of 
the prison to attend the death-bed of 
Thomas Loe, his friend and guide. And 
then the heart of his father yearned to- 
ward him; the admiral could not but re- 
spect his son’s earnestness and consistency 
of purpose ; the chords of both were the 
same, but they were tuned in different 
keys, and for different ends. He relented 
gradually, giving permission to the mother 
again to receive her son, and sanctioning 
his resuming the management of his Irish 
property. 

He performed to admiration the duties 
with which he was intrusted, and on his 
return to England was received with open 
arms by a father no longer stern or unfor- 
giving: his mother had the joy of seeing 
them once more united. Nor does it ap- 
pear that his son’s after disputations, or 
preachings, or imprisonments, caused any 
new breach between them, though we find 
the young “ friend” preaching in Grace- 
church-street, and expressing his opinions 
so freely upon various matters—especially 
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the famous Conventicle 
Act passed in 1670, pro- 
hibiting dissenters from 
worshiping God in their 
own way—that he was, 
with another of the so- 
ciety, one William Mead, 
seized upon by rude con- 
and conveyed at 
once to Newgate, where 
they were left until the 
following and 
then had the good for- 
tune to be tried by one 
of the most steadfast and 
honest juries ever im- 
panneled even in En- 
gland.* ‘The indignities 
endured both by prison- 
ers and jury can hardly 
be credited; but ulti- 
mately the Quakers were 
set at liberty upon the 
payment of a fine, which 


stables 


session, 


was privately discharged 
by Sir William Penn. 
When William Penn 
was freed the 
Tower, he had passed 
from its walls to the death-bed of his spirit- 
ual father, William Loe, and he hastened 
from the cells of Newgate to the death-bed 
of his earthly father, whose career was ter- 
minating at an age when men calculate on 
length of days to enjoy the repose which 


from 


* The trial of Penn is an extraordinary pic- 
ture of the legal tyranny of the times. It took 
place at the Old Bailey in September, 1670. 


| The indictment was for preaching in Grace- 


church-street. Penn’s conduct was most heroic. 
He argued manfully and well against the perse- 
cution to which he and others were subjected, 
and appealed to the jury su powerfully, exhort- 
ing them to preserve their integrity of action un- 


| influenced by the lawyers, that they would only 


| tinued firm for two days and nights. 


| bring in their verdict “Guilty of speaking in 


Grace-church-street.””. And, although sent back 
to reconsider this verdict frequently, “ until,” 
as the recorder told them, “they brought such 
a one as the court would accept,” they con- 
The 
court indulged in brutal language toward them, 
and the infamous recorder lamented the want 


| of the Inquisition in England, declaring En- 


gland “would never be well” till something 
equal in “ policy and prudence” to it was es- 
tablished. When finally pressed to deliver a 
verdict,—guilty, or not guilty,—they, to a man, 
returned an answer in the negative; for which 
they were each fined forty marks and sent to 
Newgate, as also were Penn and Mead for re- 
fusing to pay the fines. 
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MONUMENT TO ADMIRAL PENN, 


THE 


is so needful as the evening of life ap- 
proaches. At the age of forty-nine, his 
warring but chastened spirit passed to the 
God who gave both peace and Christian 
wisdom to his latter days. It throws, 





however, a good deal of light on the * king- | 
| Quakers were released from prison; but 


loving”? habit which was made a cruel 
reproach to William Penn’s after course, 
by those who could not separate the man 
from the monarch—to remember that in 
his last illness, indeed, toward its ter- 
mination, Admiral Penn, foreseeing that, 
while the existing laws of the country re- 
iained, his son would have many trials 
and much suffering to undergo, sent one 
of his friends to the Duke of York to 
entreat him, as a death-bed request, that 
he would endeavor to protect his son as 
far as he consistently could, and to ask the 
king to do the same in case of future 
persecution. The answer was such as 
the admiral deserved, and for once the 
Stuart-promise was faithfully kept. 

Now that he was his own master, with 
a fortune of fifteen hundred pounds a year, 
it would be impossible, within our limits, 
to trace his career abroad and at home, 
remarkable as it was for spiritual zeal, 
activity of body and mind, close penman- 
ship in his closet, and so many perils and 
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with holy Paul in the eloquent list of perils 
and trials. At one time, he publishes 
‘“* The People’s Ancient and Just Liberties 
Asserted ;” then he disputes with Jeremy 
Ives touching Baptist matters, at Wy- 
comb; then he lets fly a barbed arrow 
against Popery: is again taken up, and 
sent first to the Tower, and then to New- 
gate, for preaching ; yet imprisonment no 
way damped his zeal, but seemed only ‘to 
give him time for letters, essays, pam- 
phlets, addresses. He was never more 
fluent—never more industrious than when 
in bonds ; his spir't of endurance, his hope, 
his enterprise, were astonishing. He no 
sooner quitted Newgate than he traveled 
into Germany and Holland, seeking and 
making converts. Returning, when in the 
twenty-eighth year of his age, he sought 
and found a loving and lovely wife, Guli- 
elma Maria Springett, daughter of Sir 
William Springett, of Darling, in Sussex. 
For a brief time he enjoyed the quiet of 
domestic happiness at Rickmansworth, in 
Hertfordshire ; but he would not, perhaps 
could not, give up for domestic tranquil- 
lity the life of excitement wherein he had 
cast his lot; and in those days there was 
always something fresh to stir up the 
spirit of amindependent mind. Charles II. 
had issued a declaration of indulgence to 
tender consciences in matters of religion, 
in consequence of which five hundred 


William Penn again went forth on a self- 


imposed mission, accompanied by his love- 
| ‘fe . ‘a 
| ly wife, and behold, amid the rant and 





turmoil of Bristol fair, they encountered 
George Fox, the great authority of Quaker- 
ism, who: had just then landed in Bristol, 
after a sojourn in America. Though sub- 
sequently much engaged in very stormy 
controversy, there can be little doubt that 
this meeting determined William Penn to 
investigate human nature in the New 
World. We may diverge a little from 
our subject to intreduce two engravings, 
interesting as associated with this period 
of the history of William Penn. With 
Fox he traveled much, and in the Journal 
of that celebrated man he is frequently 
referred to. They visited’ each other’s 
houses ; and while we know that Fex re- 
sided at Worminghurst, we have the tra-- 
ditional certainty of his visiting Fox, at 
his house, Swarthmoor Hall, on the bor- 
ders of Lancashire. This mansion was 


. . | ° . . . 
imprisonments, that he might compete | his by marriage with the widow of Judge 


Vou. VIIT.—9 
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SWARTHMOOR HALL. 


Fell; and in the memoirs of Margaret 
Fox, she records his first visit there in 
her husband's lifetime, in 1652, who, from 
being opposed to Quakerism, became a 
convert on hearing Fox. 

In 1676 Penn became “ manager of 
property concerns” in New Jersey ; invited 


settlers, sent them out in three vessels, | 


| 
| 
| 
} 


and occupied himself in the formation of | 
| or “hunting - ground,” of the Red-men, 


a constitution, consisting of terms of 
agreement and concession. 
ligious liberty was of course established, 
and William Penn left on record that * he 


Perfect re- | 


hoped he had laid the foundation for those | 


in after ages of their liberty both as men 
and Christians, and by an adherence to 


which they could never be brought into | 


bondage but by their 
own consent.” 

At length one of his 
great ebjects was at- 
tained: the Charter, 
granting him the tract 
of land which he him- 
self had marked out, 
bears date the 4th of 
March, 1681. 

The grand feature 
—the climax — the 
crowning of the capi- 
tal—is PENN at PENN- 
SYLVANIA; the just, 
the brave man, rising 
above all temptations. 


Let quibbles be raised, 
and old rumors revived, 
—the fact of Penn’s 
legislation proves the 
greatness of his mind 
and the purity of his 
intentions. He had 
the strong feelings, 
passions, and thoughts 
inseparable from a 
large brain; and the 
wonder of all who look 
upon him dispassion- 
ately must be, not that 
some evil has been as- 
serted of one who 
accomplished what he 
desired, and command- 
ed the respect of the 
voluptuous, as well as 
the affection of the 
good, but that so little 
has been found or writ- 
ten to his discredit. 
Gathering “ a favored people” together 
from wherever he had preached “the 
word,” we find that at a very early period 
he freighted two ships with Irish Quakers. 
The ‘ conditions,” as it pleased him to 
call his code of laws,—laws made as much 
for the advantage of a people given care- 
lessly into his hand by a power which 
evidently thought little of the “ peltries,”’ 


as for the good of those who sought a 
home in an unknown land, in full reliance 
upon their leader,—the “ conditions” are 
all stated in Clarkson’s Life of Penn. 
Two of the goed ships—well ordered, 
well appointed, well provisioned—sailed 
from London; another from Bristol. How 
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different from those wretched hulks which 
are now sent staggering across the seas, 
to convey a diseased, half-naked, and en- 
feebled multitude to the promised land ! 

Penn’s letter to the Indians, transmitted 
by one of the earlier ships, is a master- 
piece of what worldlings call policy, but 
which is simply justice and right feeling. 
This letter preceded his visit, and was 
well calculated to excite the confidence and 
curiosity of the Red-men, who must have 
felt deeply anxious to see the “ Pale-face” 
who addressed them, and was disposed to 
treat them as brethren. 

He at length sailed for the new colony 
in the ship * Welcome,” and was there 
greeted by his future subjects, consisting 
of English, Irish, Dutch, and Swedes, then 
in number about three thousand. He had 
people of many creeds and many lands to 
deal with, as well as aa unseen and almost 
unknown nation; but he commenced with 
so noble an act of justice, in paying the 
Indians for the lands already given him 
in payment by the king of England, that 
** Pale-faces” and * Red-skins” were alike 
convinced of his certain honesty of pur- 
pose. Withwhat an upright gait and open 
brow must William Penn have met the 
tribes at Coaquannoc—the Indian name 
for the place where Philadelphia now 
stands—foremost of a handful of Quakers, 
without weapon, undefended, except by 
that true protector which the Almighty has 
stamped on every honest brow. 





Here the peace-loving law-maker await- 
ed the pouring out of the dusky tribes. 

Amid the woods, as far as the eye could 
reach, dark masses of wild uncouth crea- 
tures, some with paint and feathers, and 
rude, but deadly weapons, advanced slowly 
and in good order; grave, stern chiefs, 
and strong-armed “ braves” gathering to 
meet a few unarmed strangers, their fu- 
ture friends, not masters! There was 
neither spear nor pistol, sword nor rifle, 
scourge nor fetter, open or concealed, 
among these white men; the trysting- 
place was an elm-tree of prodigious growth 
at Shackamaxon, the present Kensington 
of Philadelphia. Toward this tree the 
leaders of both tribes drew near, approach- 
ing each other under its widely-spreading 
branches ; front to front, eye to eye, 
neither having a dishonest or dishonorable 
thought toward his fellow-man—compre- 
hending each other by means of that great 
interpreter—Truth! It must have been 
a sight of exceeding glory when Penn, 
whose only personal distinction was a 
netted sash of sky-blue silk, cast his eyes 
over the mighty and strange multitude, 
who observed him with an undefined in- 
terest, while his followers displayed to the 
tribes various articles of merehandise, and 
he advanced steadily toward the great 
Sachem, chief of them all, who, as Penn 
drew near, placed a horned chaplet on his 
head, which gave his people intimation 
that the sacredness of peace was over all. 
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With one consent the tribes threw down | 


their bows and arrows, crouched around 
their chiefs, forming a huge half-moon on 
the ground, while their great chief told 
William Penn, by his interpreter, that the 
* nations were ready to hear him.” 

After arranging all matters as to the 
future city, well might William Penn 
write home,—* In fine, here is what Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob would be well con- 
tented with and service enough for God, 
for the fields are here white with harvest. 
O how sweet is the quiet of these parts! 
freed from the anxious and troublesome 
perplexities of woeful Europe !” 

But much as the lawgiver eulogized 
the “ quiet” of his new colony, he was 
not content to remain there. 





was anxious ; his affections were divided 
between the two hemispheres; his ardent, 
restless nature, longed to act wherever 
action was needed. If the English gov- 
ernment had hoped to get rid of him when 
they sold him the land for an inheritance, 
they were mistaken; several of those he 
loved were in sorrow and imprisonment ; 
the Stuarts gave liberty of conscience one 
day and withdrew it the next; he there- 
fore returned to England. Charles II. 
was trembling on the verge of the grave, 
which soon closed over him, leaving noth- 
ing for immortality but the fame of weak- 
ness even in vice. William Penn records 
James telling him, soon after his acces- 
sion, that now he meant to “go to mass 


His mind | above board :” upon which the Quaker 





SLATF-ROOF HOI 


replied quaintly and promptly, “ that he 
hoped his majesty would grant to others 
the liberty he so loved himself, and let all 
go where they pleased.” His renewed 
intimacy with James strengthened the old 
reproach of ‘ time-serving” and “ trim- 
ming,” and Wijliam Penn was frequently 
called Jesuitical. Those whosoreproach- 
ed him had forgotten the long friendship 
which had subsisted between the king and 
himself, and the fact that never had his 
influence in high places been used except 
for right and righteous purposes, 

Penn outlived evil report and persecu- 
tion. After a lapse of seventeen years he 
again sailed with his family to Pennsyl- 
vania ; again was received by “ white and 
red” as their father and friend ; dispelled 


SE, 


| to endure. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


the city he had planned rising rapidly on 
every side. ‘These seventeen years seem- 
ed to have done the work of seventy, and 
the prosperity of Pennsylvania was se- 
He had still abundant vexations 
His circumstances had _ be- 
He returned with his 


cured. 


come embarrassed. 
family to England, an aged man, though 
more aged by the unceasing anxiety and 
activity of his life than by years. 

There are traditions of his dwelling at 
Kensington and Knightsbridge ; but it is 


| known that he possessed himself of a 


| 
| 


handsome mansion at Rushcombe, near 
Twyford, in Berkshire. Here a stroke 
of apoplexy numbed his active brain, and 
rendered him unfit for business. That 
such “ strokes” were repeated, until he 


many differences, healed many sores, saw | finally sank beneath them, is also certain ; 
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but those who visited him between the 
periods of their infliction, bore testimony 
to his faith, and hope, and trust in the 
Lord, and of his unfailing loving-kindness 
and gentleness to those around him. Thus, 
through much faintness and weakness, he 
had but little actual suffering, though there 
was a gradual pacing toward eternity 
during six years; and on the 30th day 
of July, 1718, in the seventy-fourth year 
of his age, he put off the mortal coil which 
he had worn, even to the wearing out, and 
joined in heaven those he had loved on 
earth. There was an immediate and 
mighty gathering of his friends and ad- 
mirers, who attended his remains to the 
burying-ground of Jordans. It must have 
been a thrilling sight; the silent and sol- 
emn people wending their way through 
the embowered lanes leading from Rush- 
combe into Buckinghamshire, that hal- 
lowed land of Hampden, consecrated by 
so many memories, of which Penn, if not 
chiefest, is now among the chief! 

The sun had begun to make long shadows 
on the grass, and the bright stems of the 
birch threw up, as it were, the foliage of 
heavier trees, before we came in sight of 
the quaint solitary place of silence and of 
graves. The narrow road leading to the 
Quakers’ meeting-house was not often dis- 
turbed by the echo of carriage-wheels, 
and before we alighted an aged woman 
had looked out with a perplexed yet kindly 











countenance, and then gone back and sent 
forth her little grand-daughter, who met 
us with a self-possessed and quiet air, 
which showed that if not “a Friend,” she 
had dwelt among Friends. 

The burying-ground might be termed 
a little meadow, for the long green grass 
waved over, while it ina great degree 
concealed, the several undulations which 
showed where many sleep; but when ob- 
served more closely, checkered though it 
was by increasing shadows, the very un- 
dulations gave an appearance of green 
waves to the verdure as it swept above the 
slightly-raised mounds. ‘The young girl 
knew the ‘lawgiver’s” grave. She 
pointed it out, between the graves of 
his two wives. Some pilgrim to the 
shrine had planted a little branch, a mere 
twig, which had sprouted and sent forth 
leaves, just at the head of the mound of 
earth,—an effort at distinction that seemed 
somewhat to displease the old woman, 
who had come forth looking well satisfied 
at what she called the “ quiet place” being 
so noticed. ‘All who came,” she said, 
‘“‘ knew the grave of William Penn ; there 
was no need of any distinction; there it 
was, every one knew it; yes, many came, 
—especially Americans. Ladies now and 
then plucked a little root of the grass, and 
took it away as a treasure ; and no won- 
der, every one said he was a man of peace, 
—a Goop MAN!” 
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MERRIT 
\ ERRITT CLARK was born in Mid- 


dletown, Vermont, February 11, 1803, | 


and is therefore now in his fifty-second 
year. In looking for the agencies which 
form and develop the character of the 
son, the father always stands prominent. 
General Jonas Clark, who, in his day, 
was one of the first lawyers in Rutland 
county, if not in the state, belonged to the 
class denominated self-made men. <A me- 
chanie until after he had attained his 
majority, he brought to the study of his 
profession a vigorous constitution, and a 
clear, calm, strong, and common-sense 
mind. ‘The result was that the well-bred 
gentleman soon became the accomplished 
lawyer. Being remarkable himself for 
doing everything he undertook, and doing 
it thoroughly and well, he seems early to 
have stamped this trait upon his son—so 
much so that he may, with truth, be said 
to know no other way. His practice was 
to make his son, almost from earliest boy- 
hood, a confidential adviser. This could 
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not fail to inspire the son with respect for 
the father, and confidence in himself, and 
make him acquainted with subjects which 
generally come to the knowledge of boys 
at a somewhat later period. This, of 
course, was a great advantage to him, as 
the reader will soon learn. We respect- 
fully submit this system to the considera- 
tion of parents. 

Merritt pursued his studies preparatory 
to college mostly at Granville, N. Y., 
under the instruction of the venerable 
Salem Town, and graduated at Middle- 
bury College in 1824. 

Mr. Clark is next found a student at 
law in the office of his father. Here 
again he came under the influence of one 
who, preparing a mirror in which himself 
was to be reflected and perpetuated, had 
every reason for polishing it well. After 
pursuing the study of law two years, fail- 
ing health obliged him to abandon it, and, 
turning his attention to mercantile pur- 
suits, he continued in trade until 1841. 
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In this department he exhibited that clear- 
sighted and far-seeing sagacity which se- 
cured success, and indicated the future 
distinction which he attained. He rose 
rapidly in the esteem of the community, 
as a man of great business capacity and 
reliable integrity. He was_ therefore 
elected cashier of the Bank of Poultney, 
which office he continues to fill with great 
ability. 

Foreknowledge absolute is an attribute 
of God only ; and yet, in the economy of 
both nature and providence, like causes 
produce like results; and that man who 
has carefully noted events, past and pre- 
sent, and, in the midst of active forces, 
has so discriminated as to ascertain those 
essential ones of which these events are 
the resultant, can cast his mind forward, 
and with a good degree of probability at 
least, predict the revealings of the future. 
The mass of men live on none the wiser, 
at the close of each succeeding day, for 
all they have seen and suffered. Past 
occurrences have all about the same prom- 
inence in the landscape of their memory, 
and they look upon them very much as 
they look upon a distant forest, where all 
the trees appear of the same height and 
They may walk upon the 
yielding crust of a voleano, and be un- 
conscious of the fires that rage beneath 
them; and events for which they ought to 


dimensions. 


have been prepared, startle them like a 
peal of thunder in a cloudless sky. Not 
so the subject of this sketch. His close 
and careful observation, attended by a nice 
discrimination of the real from the ficti- 
tious, the essential from the contingent, 
has developed his prescience to such an 
extent as to render it one of his marked 
characteristies. 

The critical is not always the accurate, 
neither is the accurate always the critical. 
The critical implies a nicety and scrutiny 
in the examination of individual features 
of a subject. Accuracy implies a keen 
perception of agreement or disagreement 
between individual subjects, or features 


| 
| 








entering at all into a critical scrutiny of 
particulars. With Mr. Clark, no item of 
his complex and expanded business seems 
too minute for his scrutiny, and no com- 
bination too far-reaching for his percep- 
tion, or too intricate for his analysis. 
Consequently his judgments have been su 
generally verified by subsequent facts, that 
wherever he is known, his opinion is re- 
ceived with almost the respect due to an 
oracle. 

By the relation of cause and effect, 
subjects are extensively connected, some 
more and some less intimately. Ordinary 
minds comprehend only a few of these 
relations, and these few are the most 
obvious. ‘To them events appear for the 
most part isolated and independent ; or if 
related at all, it is only to their immediate 
antecedents and consequents. The ability 
to take a stand-point, and therefrom trac- 
ing all the relations and bearings of a 
subject without having the mental vision 
distorted at all, or wholly absorbed by a 
few, to the neglect of all the rest, and 
then to change the point of observation 
so as to get a distinct perception of all 
the phases which the subject can present, 
is characteristic of a great mind. Whether 
financiering for a banking corporation or 

railroad; whether calculating for the 
fluctuations in trade, or arranging his own 
domestic affairs, Mr. Clark has 
evinced this comprehensiveness of view 
and accuracy of detail. 

Rashness and timidity, each character- 
istic of inferior minds, and each alike 
abortive of great and good ends, though 
not equally innocent of evil doing, are 
opposite extremes, toward one or the 
other of which most men are constantly 
tending. One class never see danger even 
when danger threatens most, and, making 
no prudent calculation for obstacles that 
must unavoidably be encountered, reap 
the reward of their rashness in frequent 


always 


| disaster and disappointment; the other 


of the same subject when brought to- | 


gether in comparison. Hence, although 


the mind may be eritical in its scrutiny of 


particulars, the judgment will not neces- 
sarily be accurate without a power of com- 
parison, and a keen perception of likeness 
and unlikeness ; hence, also, the judgment 
may be generally accurate by virtue of a 
so-called intuitive perception without ever 


always see a “lion in the way,” difficul- 
ties arising where there are none, and 
those that do exist fearfully magnified, 
and having, perhaps, a head to conceive 
but no heart to dare, imagine that either 
God or destiny has designed somebody 
else for all great achievements. ‘There- 
fore they merely vegetate for a season, 


and then go— 


| 


“Down to the vile dust from whence they sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 
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Mr. Clark belongs to neither of these 


classes, but falls into that smaller one, 
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midway between the two, who are neither | 
blind to dangers and obstacles, nor dis- | 


couraged and diverted from: a purpose 
when they appear, but who, with a just 
estimate of themselves, as well as of ex- 
isting and threatening antagonisms, labor 
on with a courageous heart and a high 
resolve, until they achieve results which 
honor themselves and bless the world. 
His uniform success as a merchafit, cash- 
ier, and president of a railroad. corpora- 
tion, corroborates the proverb, ‘* Caution 
is the parent of safety.” 

He alike removed from two other 
equally pernicious extremes, fickleness 
and stubbornness, in consequence of one 


1S 


or the other of which the energies of | 


most men are expended in vain. ‘Those 


characterized by the former, disheartened 


by the first impediment, frightened by the 


first danger, or allured by the first voice | 


promising greater gain in another direc- 


tion, abandon their purpose and never 


prosecute any enterprise to its consum- 


mation. ‘The character ascribed by the 


patriarch to his son Reuben, and the pre- 
diction consequent—“ unstable as water, | 


thou shalt not excel’”—may be affirmed of 
this whole elass. 
stubbornness, 


Those characterized by 


pursuing the impracticable as zealously 
as the practicable, and growing none the 
wiser by their repeated failures, find a fit 
representative in the valiant knight of 
La Mancha battling with wind-mills, sheep, 
However those traits 


and wine-sacks. 


are to be deprecated, there is a true in- | 


flexibility of purpose in the pursuit of a 


high and practicable end, which is an ele- 
ment of and without which 
nothing either truly great or truly good 
It keeps the mind fixed 


greatness, 


can be achieved. 


upon the end sought, nerves the soul 
against dangers, annihilating obstacles, 


makes a way often where there is none, 
and ultimately demonstrates the poet's 
maxim,— 

“Great things have been and are; but greater 


still 
Ask little of us mortals but the will.” 


The most interesting attribute of Mr. 
Clark’s character remains to be analyzed. 
A clear, far-reaching, comprehensive, vig- 
orous intellect, and a bold, decisive, tena- 


cious will may command our respect, but 








the qualities of the heart only can secure 
The highest tribute is justly 
It is occasionally 


our love. 
due to his sensibilities. 
our blessing to meet a man with a soul— 
a soul that extends its influence out so far 
as to light up the eye with kindness, im- 


print on the face a cheering smile, and 
give significance to the friendly and 
warm-hearted grasp. One of such men 


is Mr. Clark. 

As might be expected, he has repeatedly 
received tokens of the confidence of his 
fellow-men. For four years he was chosen 
to represent his native town in the state 
legislature. In 1850 he was the demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress from the 
district in which he resides. He was a 
delegate to the Democratic Convention, 
at Baltimore, for nominating a President 
and Vice-President in 1852, and in the 
same year was chosen one of the electors 
from Vermont. He has once or twice 
received the nomination for Governor— 
his party, as is well known, being in the 
minority in that state—but political strife 
has never been congenial to his tastes. 
He has been the cashier of the Bank of 
Poultney, from its establishment in 1841 
until the present time. He was the 
president of the Rutland and Washington 
Railroad Company, from its organization 
in 1847 until the completion of the road 
to Albany, during which time he perform- 
ed almost unparalleied labors, and, with 
the firm cooperation of his indefatigable 
brother, triumphed over the most formi- 
dable difficulties. 

The success of his mercantile enter- 
prises, the prosperity of the Bank of 
Poultney, and the triumphant success of 
all his plans for getting a railroad from 
Rutland to Albany, are the very best ex- 
ponent of his financial skill and managing 
ability. 

In his own town he is a noble citizen. 
There is no enterprise of public spirit 
demanded by the interests of the commu- 
nity in which he is not ready to take an 
active part. He has entirely identified 
himself with the Troy Conference Acad 
emy, an important scientific and literary 
institution in West Poultney. He 
made large subscriptions for its relief, and 
by his financial skill greatly assisted in 
its perpetuation and efficiency. 

In a cheerful and happy old age may he 
reap the rewards of useful and virtuous 


has 


living ! 
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METHODIST CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


THIRD ARTICLE, 


ie 1846 the Wesleyan Conference in 
England appointed a committee to 
consider the requirements of Methodism 
in its chapel-vuilding department, and to 
obtain plans and estimates from competent 


architects, such as might, with confidence, :| 


be recommended as models for general 
use. This committee, called ‘“* The Model 
Plan Committee,” was composed of min- 
isters and laymen in the neighborhood of 
Manchester. 
ing the peculiar wants of Methodism in 
the arrangements of buildings for social 
and public worship, and laying down cer- 
tain general principles by which they 
wished each competitor to be governed, 
the committee offered two prizes of fifty 
guineas each, to be awarded for two 
model plans, one Gothic, and the other 
Grecian or Roman. A_ small 
given to each architect, and prizes were 
offered in addition to those who 
duced the best models, so that all the 
designs might be used as far as practica- 
ble for the benefit of Methodism. Each 
architect was requested to send in two 
designs of a chapel that should accommo- 
date at least seven hundred and fifty per- 
sons, one of the Gothic style, and the 
other Grecian or Roman. 

Both the prizes were taken by James 
Wilson, Esq., architect, of London ; and, 
contrary to the expectations of the com- 
mittee, the fact appeared, on an examina- 
tion of the several estimates of the archi- 
tects, that the Gothic style of architecture is 
decidedly the least expensive. This has 
since been fully demonstrated in England 
by the erection of Gothic chapels in Lon- 
don and other parts of the kingdom. 

Subsequently to the awarding of these 
prizes a chapel was built after the Gothic 
prize model, of which the accompanying 
engraving is a representation. It is of 
the decorated style of Gothic, built of 
stone from the neighborhood ; is 78 feet 


After thoroughly consider- | 


sum was | as a model in this country. 


ments. The chaste and pleasing appear- 
ance of these angular turrets cannot be 
fully appreciated from the engraving. 
Between the front buttresses there is a 
large central window divided into four 
lights, which is twelve feet high from the 
sill to the springing, and having a large 


painted head filled with graceful flowing 


tracery. Over this is seen a small win- 
dow for ventilating the roof, to relieve the 
space-ef wall between the window-head 
andthe point of the gable. All other de- 
tails of external finish will be sufficiently 
understood by the cut. 

This church has but two aisles, and 
galleries on three sides. It is heated with 
hot water. The original contract for 
building was £2,400, but it cost some- 
thing more than that sum. It seats about 
one thousand persons, and is certainly a fine 
model of a Gothie church without spire or 
turrets, though it will, no doubt, be re- 
garded as rather “ high-church” to be taken 
But we are 


| quite sure that the more it is studied the 


pro- | 





long, 48 feet wide within, and 42 feet | 


high in the sidewalls. The entire height, 
from the ground to the finish of the gable, 
is 70 feet. 

The front is divided into three com- 
partments by bold projecting buttresses, 


| Chapels and School-Houses. 


better it will be appreciated. 

Several of the designs obtained by the 
Model Plan Committee were first published 
in the Watchman newspaper, and after- 
ward in book form. Through the polite- 
ness of Mr. Joun Wetsu, architect, of 
Newark, N. J., we have obtained a copy 
of this work, with permission to copy such 
of the engravings as we might select. 
The following is the title of the work :— 


“ Chapel and School Architecture as appro- 
priate to the buildings of Nonconformists, par- 
ticularly to those of the Wesleyan Methodists: 
with practical directions for the erection of 
By the Rev. F. J. 


Jonson. London, 1850, 


This is an octavo volume of 191 pages, 
dedicated to Rev. Jabez Buntine, D. D., 
and illustrated by some twenty engravings. 
Though not aware of the existence of 
such a work till after our last article was 
written, we are happy to be favored with 
its perusal even now, as it not only shows 
that our transatlantic brethren have felt 
the need of such a work, and are giving 
increased attention to the style and con- 


| venience of their “ chapels ;”’ but it con- 


| . t . . ‘ 
| tains remarks and ideas with which we 


which are finished with short angular tur- | 


rets, capped with moldings and_ battle- 


can enrich our articles, and of which we 
shall give our readers the full benefit here- 
after. 

The work is divided into two parts. 


| Part I is devoted to “ Chapels,” and Part 
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II to “ School-houses.”” Of course we 
have only to do with the former. 

The first chapter is an argument upon 
“the duty of man to consecrate his best 
works to the service of God.” Under 
this head the writer holds the following 
appropriate language in regard to the 
beautiful as an element of refinement, if 


not ef moral elevation :— 
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“But however plainly constructed, our chap- 
els should he of suitable forms and in good 
proportions ; these will not increase their cost. 
Simplicity, rather than profuse elaboration, is 


Deformity shocks 


the characteristic of beauty. 
How sym- 


the universal taste of civilized man, 
metrical, how simple and pleasing in their 
forms, are all the works of God! Were not 
the architecture of the heavens, and the fur- 
niture of the earth, together with their various 


and important purposes, intended to educate 
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the mind of man, and to refine his taste? It 
is impossible to tell the full amount of the 
beneficial refining influence suffusing man 
amid the forms of beauty and grandeur—the 
works of the divine hand—with which he is 
perpetually surrounded, . . . Every grand and 
beautiful and graceful form in the Creator’s 
realm of nature has its purpose; and not the 
least is the softening and subduing of man’s 
heart, and the molding it to gentleness and 
reflection, . . . Deep spirituality is not weak- 
ened, but strengthened by attention to the out- 
ward works of the Creator.” 


Chapter second is devoted to the prop- 
osition that the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture is most appropriate to a building 





erected for the object of Christian wor- 
ship. ‘Tracing the rise and progress of 
architecture—the Egyptian, Grecian, 
Roman, and Gothic styles—it is shown 
that the first three sprang out of Paganism, 
and that the latter only arose out of, and 
has always been associated with Chris- 
tianity. But while this is doubtless true, 
it is by no means the strongest argumeut 
in favor of Gothie church architecture. 
From the general subject, Mr. Jopson 
proceeds in the third chapter to treat 
particularly of the Gothic style of archi 
tecture. From the Norman, we are fur- 





A MODEL GOTHIC CHURCH, 


nished with descriptions and pictorial illus- | ing of the hostility of John Knox to organs 
trations of the Early English, Decorated and ornamental buildings, and of the effect 
Gothic, and Perpendicular Gothic, with | which the opposition of the Protestant 


historieal notices of each, and references 
to existing specimens in various parts of 
England. 

Our author next proceeds to consider 


the propriety and economy of Gothic | 
architecture, as applied to chapel building, | 


under which head he accounts for much | 
of the existing prejudice against good | 


churches, and especially Gothic churches. 


But Mr. Jobson would not restrict the | 
esthetic element in religion to architecture | 


merely—he would extend it to music and 


painting, and even to sculpture. Speak- | 


Nonconforming Churehes to Popery had 
in debasing the fine arts, he says :— 


“For a time Music has taken refuge in con- 
cert-halls and opera-houses; Sculpture has 
employed her chisel and mallet on carving, on 
Italian marble, figures of licentious gods and 
goddesses; and Painting has defiled her pencil 
in portraying scenes of revelry and drunkenness, 
or has debased it in representing to the life 
pampered puppy-dogs and favorite race-horses. 
But shall art, in Christian England, never be 
rescued from this degrading position? Shall it 
never employ its marvelous and elevating power 
for religion? Every reflecting Christian will 
give an affirmative answer in his own mind.” 
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TABERNACLE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, 


At the risk of being accused of depart- 
ing from the ancient landmarks, we must 
endorse the general idea here brought out. 
A religion that renounces the beautiful, 
and true, and tasteful in nature or art 
is either mere affectation, or will one day 
drive its votaries to the hermit’s cell or 
the monastery. ‘True religion, instead of 
making war upon art and science, is des- 
tined to promote and sanctify both, and 
make them tributary to her own advance- 
ment and the glory of God. Science 
and art are not to melt away and disap- 
pear as Christianity advances in the earth, 
but, on the contrary, will progress as she 
prevails over ignorance and sin—will reach 
their acme amid the latter-day glory, and 
will shine forth as witnesses of the ele- 
vating and ennobling tendency of the Gos- 


| 
| 


pel of Christ when he shall come to “ re- 


| store all things,” and swallow up death in 


victory. 

In another part of Mr. Jobson’s work we 
find the design of a Gothie church still 
more beautiful, to our taste, than the prize 
model by Mr. Wilson. (See second en- 
graving, preceding page.) Though their 
principal features are much the same, we 
prefer the latter as the more cheerful and 
ornamental of the two, and at the same 
time probably the least expensive. But 
the reader will not be pleased with either 
of them unless he is decidedly partial to 
the Gothic. 

The “ Tapernacte M. E. Cuvurcn,” 
represented in the opposite cut, is situated 
upon Eleventh-street, above Jefferson. 
It stands upon a lot eighty by one hundred 
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METHODIST CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 





and seventy-three feet, which cost 
$8,000. ‘The church, which is in- 
closed and in process of comple- 
tion, is sixty feet wide by one 
hundred and one feet in length, 
including the circular vestibule. 
The style, as will be seen, is what 
is termed the Roman Corinthian. 
The material is brick, ‘ rough 
cast,” with brown stone trimmings, | 
the dome and lantern being of 
wood and tin. The brick are 
painted outside, in imitation of 
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brown stone, and the roof is of 
The Corinthian capitals are 
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tin. 
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of terra cotta, . 12X24.4 14.5X 24.4 
Fhe basement is entirely above | 

ground, its floor being two feet | [-. 

above the pavement. It is twelve ae: ee CLASS RUOMICL ASS ROOM. 


feet between floors, and is divided 
into a vestibule, a lecture-room 
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thirty-five feet by fifty-seven, two 
class-rooms fourteen feet by twen- 
ty-four, and four others twelve feet 
by fourteen each. 

The arrangement of the class- 
rooms, &c., will be fully understood 
by the accompanying diagram, and 
it strikes us as exceedingly con- 
venient and tasteful. Half the 
seats in the lecture-room have 
revolving backs, to accommodate 
the Sabbath-school. There is a cellar 
under the whole building for furnaces and 
coal. 

The outside entrances are shown in the 
engravings. ‘The matn audience-room, 
which is fifty-seven feet by sixty-four, 
is entered by flights of stairs from the 
vestibule, and a small stairway in the rear 
near the pulpit. It has three aisles and 
one hundred and ten pews, and will seat 
five hundred and fifty persons. 

The gallery, which extends around three 
sides, and is four pews deep, has some 
sixty pews more, including the seats for 
the choir, and will seat from three to four 
hundred more. 

The building has ventilators in the 
ceiling and side-walls, and is warmed by 
furnaces in the cellar. It is painted white 
inside and glazed with flint glass. 

The side-walls are forty-four feet high, 
and the ceiling of the main room thirty. 
We regret that our limited space forbids 
the insertion of the beautiful plans of the 
gallery and main audience-room, furnished 
us by the gentlemanly building committee. 











BASEMENT PLAN. 


| If we are not greatly mistaken, this is 

| the first Methodist church with a dome or 
spire in the great city of Philadelphia ; and 
though, to a person fond of spires and par- 
tial to the Gothic style, this church will 
look rather academic, it gives promise, 
nevertheless, of being a fine church, and 
an honor to the enterprising brethren who 
have reared it. 

The interior arrangement is very fine, 
and few churches of its size will accom- 
modate as many hearers. It is to have no 
organ or bell, (except in the pulpit,) and 
the pews are all to be free. It is a kind 
of mission church, and has risen up in 
spite of the most strenuous efforts of the 
Papists in the vicinity to prevent it. Long 
may it stand and flourish, a terror to the 
man of sin! a blessing to the neighborhood 
in which it stands, and the future birth- 
place of thousands who shall glorify God 
on earth, and praise him forever beyond 
the grave. 

The estimated cost of the building and 
site is about $30,000. S. D. Burton, 
architect, Rusu & Binper, contractors. 
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THE ORIENTAL YAM. 
pbb eageancn as all men know, has 
L 


of late years been anxiously turned 
toward the discovery of a plant capable, 


. ° o . . | 
in whole or in part, of forming a substi- | 


tute for the. precarious potato-crop. Many 
have been suggested. The tuberous ox- 
alis, the arracacha, the lesser celandine, 
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and many more, have from time to time 


been brought into notice; but each 
turn, when weighed in the balance of prac- 


tical agriculture, has been found wanting. 


in | 


The star of hope to which the eye of | 


hungry Europe is now directed is an Ori- 
ental yam, which the combined labors of 


the * Allies” have suddenly brought forth | 


from its inglorious obscurity. Like the 


Kast and West Indian yams already 


; . } 
known, it belongs to the genus dioscorea ; 


but is very different from these in its spe- 
cific characters. M. Decaisne’s experi- 
ments lead to the conclusion that it would 
speedily become a plant of real agricul- 
tural importance in France. 

The plant has large perennial rhizomes 
or roots, the top-ends of which are as 
thick as the fist, and which taper down- 
ward to the thickness of the finger, de- 
scending perpendicularly to the depth of 


a yard, if the soil is loose enough to allow | 


them. ‘The haulm is annual, as thick as 
a goose-quill, cylindrical, entwining from 
right to left, two yards in height, of a 
violet color, with small whitish specks ; 
and when not artificially supported, it 
trails on the ground, rooting freely at the 
joints. In China, this plant has long been 
in extensive cultivation, under the pame 
of Sain-In; and M. Montigny, through 
whom it was introduced from Shang-hae 
to Paris, reports it to be highly produc- 
tive, and consumed as largely by the Chi- 
nese as the potato is by Europeans. 

The French horticulturists, who have 
been at much pains to inquire into its 
merits, have arrived at the following con- 
clusions :—1. That in point of flavor and 
nutritive properties it is equal to the 
potato, and, in the opinion of Professor 
That the yield is 
its freedom from disease 
3. That 
grow upon sandy, ana what are 


Decaisne, superior. 2. 


creater, while 
renders the crop more certain. 
it 
usually 
affords excellent 
waste-land to profit. 
propagated with facility. 


will 


means of 
4. That it can be 


an 


remain in the ground several years with- 
out degenerating, but, on the contrary, it 
iiereases in size, weight, and nutriment, 
“ furnishing at all seasons of the year an 
aliment within the reach of every one.” 
6. That when harvested, it may be pre- 
served in cellars or sheds, without vege- 
tating, for many months after the potato 
has become useless for food. 7. It re- 
quires a shorter time in cooking than the 
potato; ten minutes’ boiling being suf- 
ficient. 

M. Decaisne, in detailing his experi- 
ments, observes: “If a new plant is to 
have a chance of becoming useful in rural 
economy, it must fulfill certain conditions, 
in the absence of which its cultivation 
cannot be profitable. ... Now, the Chi- 
nese yam satisfies every one of these 
conditions. It has been domesticated 
from time immemorial; it is perfectly 
hardy in the climate of France; its root 
is bulky, rich in nutritive matter, eatable 
when raw, easily cooked either by boiling 
or roasting, and then having no other taste 
than that of flour (feculé). It is as much 
a ready-made bread as the potato, and is 
better than the batatas or sweet potato.” 

The system of cultivation recommended 
is the following, namely: For propaga- 
tion, the smallest roots are set apart, and 
pitted to keep them from frost. In the 
spring, they are taken out and planted in 
furrows, pretty near each other, in well- 
prepared ground. ‘They soon sprout and 
form prostrate stems, which are made into 
cuttings as soon as they are six feet long. 
As soon as the cuttings are ready, a field 
is worked into ridges, along each of which 
is formed a small furrow, in which the 
pieces of the stem are laid down and cov- 
ered with a little earth, the leaves being 
left bare. !f rainy weather follows, the 
cuttings strike immediately ; if dry, they 
must be watered until they do strike. In 
fifteen or twenty days the roots begin to 
form, and at the same time lateral branches 
appear, which are carefully removed from 
time to time, to facilitate the swelling of 
the roots. In general, one plant produces 
two or three tubers, (rhizomes,) which are 


| of a coffee-color externally, but consist 


considered barren soils ; and thus | 
turning | 


5. That it may | 


internally of a white, opaline, very friable, 
slightly milky, cellular mass, filled with 
flour, which softens in cooking till it ac- 
quires the taste and quality of a potato, “ for 
which it might be mistaken’”—possibly in 
taste, certainly not in appearance. 
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THE VALUE OF A WORM. 
p pee the works of God there is 


nothing contemptible, nothing even 
insignificant: that which seems so is only 
in consequence of our limited faculties: 


the more inquisitively we look at nature | 


the more occasion shall we have to ex- 
° ... 

claim with Wordsworth :— 

“ Pride, 

Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 
Is littleness; and he who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
Which he has never used.” 


We have no better illustration of the im- 
portance of apparently insignificant things 
than in the worm. Whoever beholds the 
creature delving and winding through the 
mold probably has thought how useless 
a place it occupies in the scale of creation ; 
and yet, what will our readers who are 
unacquainted with the fact think when we 
assure them that the common earth-worm 
is at once shovel, plow, harrow, and 
manure? Of all that soil which is the 
richest and most adapted for the gar- 


dener’s purpose there is scarcely any | 


which has not passed through the intes- 
tines of the worm, and the earthy casts 
which are seen lying about after its bur- 
rowings are little patches of rich mold 
which have derived an extraordinary nu- 
trition from the cause we have mentioned. 

It is only recently that science has de- 
voted much attention to this interesting 
subject; but the fact to which we have 
alluded was placed beyond dispute some 
years ago by Charles Darwin, Esq., in a 
paper on the fermation of mold, read be- 
fore the Geological Society of London. 
The work performed by each individual 
worm may seem so insignificant as to 
place almost in doubt the possibility of an 
achievement so considerable; but this 
idea is refuted by the immense number of 
earth-worms constantly plowing their 
way, and especially when driven by dry 
weather to a considerable depth below 
the surface. It is satisfactorily ascer- 
tained that no plow could reach so deep 
as the worm in many instances; and Mr. 
Darwin remarks that it would sometimes 
be much more consistent to speak of ani- 
mal mold rather than vegetable. It is 
both amusing and beautiful to contemplate 
how, by the agency of this little creature, 


nature buries stones, pebbles, and the rough | 


earth which was too near the surface. 


Many of these, covered by the castings of 
worms, lie waiting for the disintegration 
and separation into finer particles, which 

in the course of some few seasons they 
| may undergo, then in their turn to pass 
through the bowels of the worm and re- 
turn to the surface as useful soil. Thus 
nature constantly operates around us with- 
out our being aware of it. How many 
persons have ungratefully supposed - that 
| these little creatures were to be regarded 
as a pest and a nuisance. The farmer, 
the grazier, and the gardener have beheld 
them without suspecting that they were 
an important fellow-workman ; the farmer 
and grazier especially deriving benefit 
from them, since they work in fields where 
the spade cannot penetrate. 

The Reverend William Kirby slightly 
alludes to them in his Bridgewater Treat- 
ise on the ** Wisdom of God in the Crea- 
tion of Animals ;” but since this volume 
was written the earth-worm, as well as 
the whole class of worms to which it be- 
longs, namely, the Annelida, has under- 
gone a very lengthy and popular examina- 
tion by Dr. Williams, who has published 
the result of his observations in a paper 
of some hundred and twenty pages in the 
report of the British Association for 1851. 
That paper unfolds in a remarkable de- 
gree the exquisite contrivance of nature 
in her most unobserved works, or, rather 
let us say, the wonderful wisdom of God 
in the most unobserved of his creatures, — 
The very name by which this class is dis- 
tinguished by naturalists, the Annelida, is 
given to it from an early perception of the 
marvelous contrivance of its rings; for if 
the reader observes it, which he may very 
easily do either by watching its move- 
ments in the mold, or placing it before 
his eyes on the table, he will see that its 
coil of blood-red rings are marked very 
plainly, and he will further notice, too, 
how all these assist it in the act of mov- 
ing. The grace of the snake and the 
serpent has often been referred to; the 
proud beauty of that creature, so shunned 
by man, has been repeatedly made a sub- 
ject of comment; but the beauty of the 
worm, to an eye capable of perceiving it, 
is no less remarkable ; and although we 
would not place the serpent or the snake 
beyond the circle of the useful purposes 
of creation, yet the impression made upon 
the mind by the worm in this particular is 
| much more interesting. We have watched 
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it, industrious little peasant! hard-work- 
ing little plowman! as it has moved on, 
swiftly shooting its way through the soil, 
and we have wondered that it has not 


been a theme for poets. Its movements 
surely illustrate the poetry of motion ; 
and, indeed, one of our later poets, Walter 
Savage Landor, has made the worm the 
subject of his song. The following lines 
are as just as they are beautiful in hom- 
age of the subject of our paper :— 


“ First-born of all creation yet unsung, 

I call thee not to listen to my lay ; 

For well I know thou turnest a deaf ear, 

Indifferent to the sweetest of complaints, 

Sweetest and most importunate. The voice 

Which would awaken, and which almost can 

The sleeping dead, thou rearest up against, 

And no more heedest thou the wreck below ; 

Yet art thou gentle, and for due reward, 

Because thou art so humble in thy ways, 

Thou hast survived the giants of waste worlds, 

Giants whom chaos left unborn behind, 

And earth with fierce abhorrence at first sight 

Shook from her bosom, some on burning sands, 

Others on icy mountains far apart ; 

Mammoth and mammoth’s archetype, and coil 

Of serpent cable long, and ponderous mail 

Of lizard, to whom crocodile was dwarf. 

Wrong, too, hath oft been done thee. I have 
watch’d 

The nightingale, that most inquisitive 

Of plumed powers, send forth a sidelong glance 

From the low hazel on the smooth footpath, 

Attracted by a glimmering tortuous thread 

Of silver left there when the dew had dried, 

And dart on one of thine, that one of hers 

Might play with it. Alas! the young will play 

Reckless of leaving pain and death behind. 

I, too, (but early from such sin forebore,) 

Have fasten’d on my hook beside the stream 

Of shady Arrow, or the broad mill-pond, 

Thy writhing race. Thou wilt more patiently 

Await my hour—more quietly pursue 

Thy destined prey legitimate. 


First-BORN 
I call’d thee at the opening of my song; 
Last of creation I will call thee now. 
What fiery meteors have we seen transcend 
Our firmament, and mighty was their power 
To leave a solitude and stench behind. 
The vulture may have revel’d upon men ; 
Upon the vulture’s self thou revelest. 
Princes may hold high festivals; for thee 
Chiefly they hold it. Every dish removed, 
Thou comest in the silence of the night, 
Takest thy place, thy train insinuatest 
Into the breast, lappest that wrinkled heart 
Stone-cold within, and with fresh appetite 
Again art ready for a like carouse.” 


There is another remarkable fact con- 
cerning the worm. No organs of sense 


have been discovered, and yet it is all 
sensation; it sees without eyes. hears 


without ears, as truly as it walks without 


| 








feet: it is a constant marvel. Like the 
human hand, it unites in itself the most 
opposite and various faculties: by the 
sense of touch it seems to supersede the 
necessity for other faculties. In all the 
contrivances connected with its formation, 
it seems evident enough that nothing has 
been omitted conducive to its happiness ; 
it bounds to and fro with a merriment of 
motion which assures us that it is capable 
of enjoyment in its little circle of sensa- 
tion and small world of action. Those 
who have anatomized it, speak of the ex- 
quisiteness of its mechanism; with rap- 
ture they laud the muscular feats of the 
Annelida as wonderfully distinguished by 
their complexity and harmony; and yet 
it is allowed to pass long without a chroni- 
cler and a historian, though no single 
creature in the whole compass of creation 
more illustrates the marvelous excellency 
of divine arrangement, or the dependency 
of man for his happiness upon the meanest 
of God’s creatures. 

Such were some of our reflections the 
other day while wielding the spade in our 
garden ; and then we very naturally turn- 
ed from the worm to other characters in 
the scale of moral creation, slighted like 
the worm, fulfilling a round of lowly duties 
unnoticed and unperceived. How many 
there are in society, the delvers, the dig- 
gers, and plowmen, nay, even the unseen 
philosophers, who work silently and ob- 
scurely in the dark beneath the mold, 
but who have the same value attaching to 
them which, as we have seen, attaches to 
the worm—preparing the soil in which 
others are to place the seed—exploring 
the dark and the unsightly, and bringing 
it out into the light, that others may cause 
beauty and bloom to hang their brightness 
over it. Let us, in moral conditions, 
recur to the often uttered but never suffi- 
ciently felt truth, that nothing useful is 
mean orcontemptible. How much soever 
the employment seems to stamp with 
contempt, let us constantly remember 
that not employment, but motive and ob- 
ject, are the foundations of real dignity ; 
nay, that sometimes workers may be en- 
gaged in really dignified. employment, 
important in itself and its results, although 
they may be entirely ignorant of the mag- 
nificence of the foundation they are pre- 
paring. The humblest action, it is pleas- 
ing to remember, is dignified, if done to 
the glory of God. 
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REVIEWS EXTRAORDINARY. 


BY ONE OF OUR STATED CONTRIBUTORS. 


NO. III.-STRENGTHENING THE LANGUAGE. 


S on former occasions, so now, in mak- 

ing my third quarterly appearance, 
I must be indulged in a few personal re- 
flections. If the editor deems them defi- 
cient in gravity they need not be printed ; 
or, if printed, the reader who has nothing 
in view but food of the most substantial 
quality may skip over to the next page, 
where I promise him he will find mental 
aliment that will tax his profoundest di- 
gestive organs, even though he may have, 
to speak metaphorically, the gizzard of an 
ostrich. 

And first, to those who object to my use 
of A DAGGER as the distinguishing signa- 
ture of these papers, I have only to say 
that I was well aware that Archbishop 
Hughes has already appropriated that ex- 
pressive symbol. But { do not admit his 
right to monopolize it. I am not sure 
that there is any of the blood of the Puri- 
tans flowing through my veins, yet I stand 
up for the right of private judgment. If 
Protestant Christians choose to abandon 
the expressive figure of the cross because 
Roman Catholics use it, that is their bus- 
iness and not mine. And if it seem good 
unto them, the Protestants aforesaid, in 
deference to the papal power, to put 
weather-cocks upon their own church- 
steeples, I am willing to leave them in the 
full-enjoyment of all the happiness arising 
from such fickleness. It is certainly no 
good reason why I should give up my 
paGGer. I repel with scorn the unmanly 
insinuation that I use it for the purpose 
of inveigling any of the archbishop’s sheep 
into my pasture. If that had been my 
object, two tobacco-pipes crossed diago- 
nally, or the picture of a punch-bow! with 
a ladle in it, or even a black bottle, would 
have been more efficacious. At least so 
I think, judging from that portion of his 
reverence’s flock which I saw hanging 
round the purlieus of Saint Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral last Sunday morning. 





Those readers of the Nationa who | 


expected to hear from me last month, or 

even the month previous, need to be in- 

formed, it seems, that the idea of a REVIEW 

is essentially QUARTERLY. It was so from 
Vou. VIIL.—10 
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the beginning, and so it shall be, so far as 
I am concerned, in secula seculorum. I 
deal in no kickshaws nor syllabubs. Three 
months is little time enough for the healthy 
inward digestion of a review worthy of the 
name. ‘The victims of mental dyspepsia, 
occasioned by indigestion, are sufficiently 
numerous without my incurring the fear- 
ful hazard of adding to the number by 
crowding upon the public such solid food 
with too great rapidity. 

I must be permitted to say, too, that 
while I can stand a little flattery, provided 
it be laid on smoothly, yet my modesty 
revolts at it when it requires explanations. 
IIlence I demur to the sentiment, kindly 
as it was meant, that my talents are too 
great, my erudition too profound, or my 
attainments too vast, for this species of 
literature. It may, or may not be true 
that some men are too full of ministerial 
talent to be spared for the episcopal bench. 
I shall not pretend to decide that question, 
although I have patiently weighed the 
arguments on both sides, and have my 
own opinion. I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, however, that a compliment which 
not only exalts my qualifications at the 
expense of my elder brethren of the re- 
viewing craft, but by implication seems to 
derogate from the dignity of this highest 
style of literature, is not exactly in accord- 
ance with my views of propriety and good 
taste. If it be your candid opinion that I 


| am the greatest review-writer the world 


has ever seen, why, say so. I can hear 
it without wineing. But if you love me 
I beg of you not to deal in any hyperbol- 
ical assertions which, unexplained, will be 
supposed by common readers merely to 
mean that you think me too big for my 
inexpressibles, or, in other words, too long 
for my continuations. 

I have but one more preliminary re- 
mark. In my first article, the review of 
the New-York Directory, I pursued the 
analytic method; and in my second, the 
Pinerimace or Pitearique, I devoted 
my powers to what may be called the 
exhaustive style. In each, my object was 
to give an adequate idea of the volumes 
reviewed ; and with reference to the lat- 
ter, I venture the assertion that the 
patient reader knew as much about it 
when he had finished the article as I 
did myself. 

There is a third variety of this species 
of literature, upon which I now propose to 
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enter. It is far deeper, loftier, and more 
redolent of profundity than the others. It 
owes its origin to a well-known practice 
of the pulpit, of which, as J cannot say 
any thing in its favor, I will say nothing. 
The printer may select, at his discretion, 
half 1 dozen volumes, and place their 
titles in italics at the head of this review. 
It is a matter of no consequence what the 
books may be, as | shall pay no sort of 
attention to them, treating them with that 
supreme contempt with which the clergy, 
in their higher efforts, treat texts of Serip- 
ture. It will be well perhaps to select, if 
the printer can find them readily, the titles 
of volumes bearing some remote allusion 
to the subject, which is, (and this print in 
capitals,) 


STRENGTHENING THE LANGUAGE. 

1, A new Dictionary of the English Language. 
By Charles Richardson, 2 vols. quarto, Lon- 
don: 1837. 

2. The American Debater; being a Plain Exposi- 
tion of the Principles and Practice of Publie 
Debate. By James N. MeLiligott, LL. D. 
New- York: 1855. 

3. Bnglish, Past and Present. ty Richard Chen- 
evic Trench, B.D. London and New-York: 
1855. 

4. English Roots and the Derivation of Words, 
from the Ancient Anglo-Saxon. By Edward 
Newenham Hoare, Dean of Waterford, and 
Chaplain to his Becell: ney, the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant, Dublin ? 1855. 

5. The First Lines of English Grammar, being a 
brief Abstract of the Author's larger Work. 
By Goold Brown, New-York: 1851. 

6. Horne Toole’s Diversions of Purley. (As 1 
cannot find a copy of this book I am unable 
to give the title in full—Priv rer.) 


The ancient Greek was a wonderful 
language. It waxed stronger and stronger 
with the lapse of years. Indeed, it was 
sometimes too strong for ordinary use, 
and, like old Scotch whisky, required to 
be diluted. Aristophanes, in his cele- 
brated Ran#, beautifully alludes to this, 
when he speaks of the Muse as having 
been bloated into unwieldy bulk by the 
strong diet of preceding generations. We 
transcribe for the benefit of the unlearned, 
should such by chance stumble upon our 
pages, a free translation of the verses 
alluded to. It is from the pen of Frere, 
the friend of Coleridge :-— 


When I received the Muse from you, 
I found her puff'd and pamper’d 
With pompous sentences and terms, 

A cumbrous, huge virago. 


My first attention was applied 
To make her look genteely, 

And bring her to a moderate bulk 
By dint of lighter diet. 

I fed her with plain household phrase, 
And cool familiar salad; 

With water-gruel episode, 
With sentimental jelly, 

With moral mince-meat, till at length 
I brought her within compass. 


It is very different with our own ver- 
nacular. As everybody knows, the En- 
lish language is every year becoming more 
and more feeble. Our mother tongue is 
evidently very much debilitated. The 
old lady appears to be affected with some- 
thing like a sciatica in her hip-joints, and 
her feebleness seems to increase. Can 
anything be done for her? ‘That is the 


great question. 

One of those plasters, of which we 
see pictures in druggists’ windows, and by 
means of which the patient is represented 
as being able to bear up the great globe 
itself upon his shoulders, might be ap- 
| plied if we could fing one large enough, 
and knew exactly where to place it. 
There is no reason to doubt that it would 
have as good an effect upon the language 
as it does upon the man in the picture ; 
but the difficulty just suggested appears to 
be insuperable. 

We should lose caste in these Maine- 
liquor-law days did we suggest such a 
thing as alcoholic stimulants ; and yet we 
are not sure that this is not one of the 
cases of “extreme necessity” for which 
an exception is very properly made. Jf 
nothing else can be done, would you object 
to giving the Janguage an occasional sher- 
ry-cobbler, or a brandy-smash without 
sugar 2 f 

We shall be told that this remedy has 
been tried without effect, and, therefore, it 
is useless to repeat it. We admit the fact 
with proper qualifications. Lorp Byron 
did make use of gin; and Por tried, faith- 
fully, every come-at-able variety of fire- 
water. Unfortunately for the argument, 
these great poets were like the groom 





whose master’s horse had a fit of the colic. 
A bottle of brandy was prescribed for the 


poor brute, but he was not cured, and 
some people were uncharitable enough to 
attribute the steed’s death to the manner 
in which the groom applied the remedy. 
It seems he poured the brandy down his 
| own throat, and diligently polished his 
| patient’s hide with the empty bottle. 
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Without puzzling our brains to find out 
another hypothesis, we may possibly ac- 
count in the same way for the little suc- 
cess of the poets above-named in their 
efforts to strengthen the language. 

A more practical remedy has been sug- 
gested, and has been tried; but we are 
bound in honor to say, without effecting in 
any great degree the desired result. We 
allude to the retterating process, first sug- 
gested, if our critical acumen be not at 
fault, by Tom Moore, the poet of Erin. 
The reiterating process in literature is 
just the reverse of what is known as 
the Cesarean operation in surgery. It 
aims to strengthen the language by repe- 
tition, as in this verse of the well-known 


song :— 


| 


** My love is like the red, red rose!” 


ILow the repetition of the adjective inten- 
sifies the idea, beautifies the language, 
and converts into poetry what would oth- 
erwise have all the flavor and the tough- 


ness of prose! Besides, to say 


My love is like the red rose 


is not only prosaic, but does not impart 
that sanguineous idea which was evidently 
intended. A red rose may mean one of 
the common cabbage-provinee variety ; but 
a red-red rose is evidently something of a 
deeper tint,—a brilliant crimson or bright 
scarlet. We have nothing to say in favor 
of the poet’s choice, supposing the red 
red to apply to his love’s hair, or eyes, 
or even In fact, any part of her 
except her lips we should rather not have 
red red; but then tastes differ, and we are 
not disposed to be quarrelsome. 

(nother verse, from a very soft and 
amatory poet, elucidates with still greater 
dulcifying power the forceful nature of 





nose, 


the repeating process. 
acquainted with the author, and tender 
him the thanks of the community, hoping 
he may be as successful in storming the 
citadel of his beloved’s heart as he has 
strengthening 
Kinglish :— 


been in our 
O my love! she has blue, blue eyes ; 

She is known by her small, small feet; 
Does she hear, does she hear my sighs? 

Does she know that she is sweet, sweet, sweet? 


That is, of course, does she know that 
she is, in the estimation of her admirer, 
the sweetesé of all the 
Forceful 





exceedingly sweet 
damsels of his acquaintance ? 








We are personally | 


debilitated | 
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language—very! But the beauties of the 
verse are too apparent to need analyzing. 
Let us proceed. 

What an expressive title was that given 
to a recent publication, ‘“ The Wide, 
Wide World!” How the iteration expands 
the mental vision, and adds strength, so- 
lidity, grandeur to the language. That 
second ‘ wide” is powerfully tonic, and 
fully equivalent to an ordinary-sized Bur- 
gundy-pitch plaster in its strengthening 


| qualities. No wonder the book found 
| purchasers. Such a title could not fail to 
| draw. 


But it is our friend LoncreLLow who 
has done most for the strengthening of 
the language by iterations. In that beau- 
tiful poem of his entitled “My Lost 
Yourn,” he concludes each successive 
stanza with the lines, 


“ A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 





Are they not beautiful lines, simple, me- 
lodious, and expressive? Yes, you say; 
but then—what do they mean? We have 
a large number of prosaic, matter-of-fact 
readers who are perpetually indulging in 
questions of this kind. They seem to 
think that poets ought to be intelligible, 
and are unwilling to see anything bean- 
tiful in what is beyond their finite com- 
prehension. Not because such people 
have any right to expect it at our hands; 
but because we are in an excellent good- 
humor to-day, we proceed, as the old di- 
vines say, to open the sense of this pas- 


sage. 
And first, ‘a boy’s will is the wind’s 
will.” Now you know the wind is some- 
times boisterous, sometimes piercingly 
cold, as when it comes, for instance, from 
an iceberg ; sometimes hot, as in the dread- 
ful sirocco ; and sometimes sluggish, stag- 
nant, and laden with miasma. So the 
poet tells us is a boy’s will. Do you not 
begin to see the beauty of the sentiment? 
Then, again, the wind is proverbially fickle 
and changeable, sometimes veering to all 
points of the compass in a few hours. So 
is a boy’s will; as, for instance, when he 
gets up in the morning he says he'll go a 
fishing, then he says he won't; then 
he ‘ll go to school, then he ‘Il play truant. 
Do you not see, more and more clearly, 
the exquisite felicity of the poet’s imagin- 
ation, and how very different a boy’s will 
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is from the will of a girl or a hobble- 
de-hoy. ‘ How the wind blows,” was an 
observation made by one friend to another. 
‘“« Did you ever know it do anything else ?” 
was the uncourteous reply. ‘“ Why, yes,” 
was the answer ; “‘ sometimes it whistles.” 
Now as a general thing girls do not whis- 
tle, but boys do. Therefore our poet 
says, truthfully as well as poetically, a 
boy’s will is the wind’s will; or as he 
might and doubtless would have expressed 
the sentiment had he been writing prose, 
the wind is of the masculine gender. 

But it is the second of the above-quoted 
lines which more especially demands our 
attention, as illustrating the reduplicating 
theory of strengthening the language. Let 
us look at it, first, without the iteration. 


The thoughts of youth are long thoughts. 


Very intelligible that! 
thoughts that extend far onward. To 
think of a journey to the moon, or a fish- 
ing-line, or one of Dr. Drowsy’s sermons, 
or your grandmother’s nose, is a long 
thought. ‘The youth of this generation 
have no short thoughts. They never 
meditate upon pie-crust, nor a mean half- 
holiday, nor a round-about jacket, when 


The thoughts of youth are longitudinal thoughts. 


But this by the way. The point we have 
now in hand is the wonderful effect pro- 
duced by simple iteration. Any body can 
make poetry, and make it out of the bald- 
est prose by a little attention to this trick, 
a trick unknown to Pope or Shakspeare. 
In illustration :—We propose, for instance, 
to take a short jaunt into the country, and 
when informing you of our intention, we 


| add the hope that to-morrow will be a 


Long thoughts are | 


Simmons, because his mother is soft, struts | 


about in his long-tailed blue. Of course 
we take the poet’s word for this. 
not so in our youthful days. Our thoughts, 
as we well remember, were of all meters, 
long, short,common, and particular. But, 
as you perceive, there is no poetry in the 
line— 


The thoughts of youth are long thoughts. 


Indeed, it is scarcely possible to conceive 
anything more prosaic. But reduplicate 
the adjective, and it becomes at once poe- 
try of that kind in which the professor so 
hugely excels :— 


The thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 


This appeared to the poet so exceedingly 
sweet, and so strengthened the language, 
thr:, as we said above, he lugs it in at the 
close of every stanza. It would not have 
been so poetic, although, so far as we can 
see, it would have expressed the idea quite 
as well to have said 


The thoughts of youth are lengthy thoughts ; 


or, as we shall show by-and-by, the lan- 


| 


It was | 


guage would have been as much strength- | 


ened had he written— 


beautiful day. Very simple that, and very 
common-place. But now reiterate the 
adjective, a la Longfellow, and it becomes 


We hope that to-morrow will be 
A beautiful, beautiful day ! 


Or take a still more common-place illus- 
tration :—Our help in the kitchen is all 
from the Emerald Isle,—a bald truism, 
with no more poetry in it than there is in 
a potato. But reduplicate “ Emerald” 
and the couplet will pass for one of Long- 
fellow’s :— 


Our help in the kitchen is all 
From the Emerald, Emerald Isle. 


And there, now, listen to Bridget talking 
to her mistress: ‘* Sure then, ma’am, for 
cleaning French windows I think there’s 
nothing like soft soap.” Can you make 
poetry of that? Nothing easier. 


For cleaning French windows I think 
There ’s nothing like soft, soft soap! 
Nearly akin to this reduplicating method 
of strengthening the language is another 
process, which may properly be denomi- 
nated the synonymical. It is becoming 
exceedingly popular. It is applicable to 
prose as well as poetry. Lawyers use it, 
and clergymen. It is practiced by orators 
in the national and state legislatures. Ip 
biography, history, and travels it is mak- 
ing its appearance, and prevailing more 
and more extensively. We can illustrate 
its beauty and its power by an extract 
from a recent autobiography. Let the 
reader ponder well the following, and 
make it his study, if he is actuated by 

any desire to write nervous English :— 
“My life, that is, my biography, thus far, is 
barren of incidents and void of adventures. 


In publishing it, and making it known to the 
world, I study brevity and aim at conciseness. 
I shall be succinct and compendious, not dwell- 
ing on matters of little importance, or spending 
time on events in themselves immaterial. 

“In my youth and early days I was occa- 
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sionally hasty and impetuous, sometimes rash 
and heedless, and not infrequently precipitate 
and incautious. By these meang and on ac- 
count of these traits I fell into many errors, 
committed numerous faults, and frequently 
went astray. In truth, and with a strict re- 
gard to veracity, I may say, and give it as my 
opinion, and declare it as my sentiment, that 
these peculiarities, and this idiosyncracy, or, in 
other words, my peculiar mental temperament, 
or the constitution of my mind, was the cause 
and the occasion of much that I now regret, 
and lament, and am sorry for. 

“T sought for happiness where it could not 
be found. I looked for felicity where it was 
not to be discovered. I inquired after bliss 
in those places, situations, and circumstances 
which neither bliss, nor felicity, nor happiness 
ever visited. ‘Thus it remained with little 
change, and continued without much altera- 
tion, all through the days of my youth, the 
years of my juvenility, and the period of my 
adolescence. 

“ But when I did not expect it, sorrow vis- 
ited me. I was not looking for misfortune, but 
it came. Grief overtook me, an unexpected 
guest, and calamities, troubles, and afflictions 
weighed heavily upon me, bowed me down to 
the earth, and pressed ponderously upon my 
body, soul, and spirit. Then was I taught the 
vanity of sublunary things. Then did I learn 
the emptiness of earthly objects. Then was 
impressed indelibly upon my soul, and in char- 
acters never to be effaced or obliterated or blot- 
ted out, the insubstantiality, the vanity, and 
the evanescence of all things worldly, mundane, 
and terrestrial.” 


The style synonymical, as applied to 
poetry, differs slightly from the prosaic. 
We have before us a poem by an author, 
as yet unknown to fame, a few of the 
opening stanzas of which we are per- 
mitted to copy. They will illustrate the 
subject under consideration, and show how 
an ingenious student of the language may 
revolve round an idea and bask in the 
glories of nihility. . We presume the read- 
er never saw anything like this béfore. 
It is entitled 


THE SONG OF PELEG BIGLOW. 


Listen, men of Massachusetts, 

Of Vermont and of New-Hampshire, 
And the rest of fair New-England, 
List awhile to me. OQ listen! 

You will not be losers by it: 

It will pay you for your trouble 

If you listen to the story, 

Told in most impressive meter 

By the poet, Peleg Biglow. 


Ye who love the modern Athens,— 
As we call the town of Boston,— 
Love its civic institutions, 

Love its solid men and women, 
And regard it first and foremost, 
In its literary grandeur, 

In its arts and manufactures, 





And what else makes up a city 

Of the very highest pattern, 

Give attention to this poem, 

To this song of Peleg Biglow. 

Ye who think that Daniel Webster 
Was the brightest star that ever 
Shone upon this happy country,— 
Brighter than his brother Zekiel, 
Brighter than his namesake, Noah, 
Who compiled the Diction-ary,— 
Listen to New England’s poet,— 
To the melody and rhyth-em 

Of the song of Peleg Biglow. 


Ye who wander from your birth-place, 
From Cape Cod, or old Point Judith, 
And in distant parts make money 
By your guesses, your conjectures,— 
By your patents and improvements ; 
But remember still the codfish 

And the treacle—the molasses, 

And the pumpkins and the ing-ins 
And the squashes at thanksgivings, 
List awhile ; I pray you listen 

To this song of Peleg Biglow. 


We said above that probably the reader 
never saw anything like this. before. 
That assertion must be understood not in 
an absolute, but in a diluted sense. In 
the last number of the Nationa, in the 
Editorial Notes and Gleanings, may be 
found something very much like it in 
rhythm, and in the immensity of the con- 
volutions of the wrappers around infini- 
tesimal ideas. But in solemn grandeur, 
and in the felicitous adaptation which 
comes home directly to men’s bosoms and 
stomachs, we give*it as our decided opin- 
ion that the strain of Hiawatha is not to be 
named on the same day with the sone or 
Pretec Bietow. What is a miserable red- 
skinned savage, with a tomahawk in his 
hand, in comparison with a live Yankee, 
whittling with his jack-knife as he chants 
his heartfelt melody, and his brethren in 
all parts of the boundless continent prick 
up their ears and listen, having been as- 
sured that 


“Tt will pay them for their trouble !” 


Thus much for the poetical elucidation 
of the synonymical theory. We proceed 
now to adumbrate its importance homi- 
letically and hermeneutically. We do 
this with profound deference, well aware 
that the clergy, take them as a body, un- 
derstand the matter quite as well as we 
do, or as is beneficial to their congrega- 
tions ; but there may be some young the- 
ologians whom we may hope, not vainly 
we trust, to benefit by our lucubrations. 
Let us premise here that if any of them 





choose to copy our pattern, it will only be 
in accordance with that morality which a 
minister of the Gospel is generally sus- 
pected to possess—that due credit be given. 
It will not be safe—we say it not so much 
on our own account as by way of caution— 
in these days when so many laymen are in 
the habit of reading as well as hearing, 
and there are one or more subscribers to 
the Nationa in almost every intelligent 
congregation—it will not be safe to steal 
our thunder. You would feel flat, would n’t 
you, to have some deacon or class-leader 
pat you on the shoulder, as you come out 
of the pulpit, and with one of those pro- 
voking grins, between a chuckle and a 
horse-laugh, accost you in the hearing of 
several good brothers and sisters, and your 
timid wife too, who has been amazed all 
through the discourse at your apparent 
profundity,—you would feel flat—there is 
no more expressive word—to hear him 
say, “So you have been studying the 
DAGGER CORRESPONDENT, have you?” 

But we must not stop to moralize. 
After what we have said, if any clergy- 
man falls into this deplorable pickle he 
must bear his own smart. We have no 
salve for Aim, and no emollient ointment. 


OUTLINES OF A SYNONYMICAL SERMON. 


Tue Text. — The dream was doubled unto 
Pharaoh twice. Gen. xli, 32. 


Introduction.—The erudite and learned Dr. 
Adam Clarke insists on the utility and useful- 
ness of all wisdom and knowledge. You can- 
not have, is his expressive and forceful senti- 
ment, you cannot have too many irons in the 
fire,—poker, shovel, tongs, and all. So also we 
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| 
| 


are told by Calvin, whose sentiments and | 


opinions we most cordially approve and heartily 
endorse, (or reprobate and repudiate, as the 
case may be,) that no information on any sub- 
ject is to be withheld from the people, and that 
all our hearers have a ciaim upon, and a right 
to, all our attainments in all kinds of knowl- 
edge and science and literature. If Scriptur- 
} 


ally inclined quote also Paul, who says “Aut | 
Scripture is profitable,” and Solomon's senti- | 
ment about intermeddling with a// wisdom. | 


[See Prov. xviii. 1. These ideas may be re- 
volved, as on a pivot, fifteen minutes, which is 
perhaps long enough for an ordinary introduc- 
tion, and then proceed thus.) Prefoundly im- 
pressed with the veracity of these sentiments, 
deeply sensible of their correctness, and heart- 
ily persuaded, and assured, and convinced of 
their consonance with truth, I announce as the 
doctrine of the sacred writer in my text, which 
doctrine I couch in simple and plain and intel- 
ligible language, and language easily under- 
stood withal, this fundamental and momentous 
and important proposition :— 


| 
| 





TWICE TWO ARE FOUR. 

Such, we say, is the doctrine before us. The 
dream was doubled twice. The question arises— 
How much does that make’? In defiance of 
all opponents, in the very teeth of those who 
differ from us, and in opposition to all gain- 
sayers, we answer Four; or generalized, as be- 
fore stated, under all circumstances, and with 
reference to all categories, celestial, terrestrial, 
and infernal— 


TWICE TWO ARE FOUR. 


I. THE TRTUH OF THE DOCTRINE PROVED AND 
ESTABLISHED, 
1. Scripturally. 
(1.) By the Old Testament. 
(2.) By the Apocrypha. 
(3.) By the New Testament. 
2. Arithmetically. 
(1.) By Addition and Subtraction. 
(2.) By Casting out the Nines. 
(3.) By Reversing the Process. 
8. Logically. 
(1.) By an ignoratio elenchi. 
2.) By the force syllogistic. 
(3.) By a syncategorema, 


II, THE IMPORTANCE OF THE DOCTRINE SHOWN AND 
MADE APPARENT. 

1. By its Fruits, and these considered— 

(1.) In their unripe state. 

(2.) At full maturity. 
First—Juicy and luscious. 
Second—Dry, mealy, and insipid. 

(3.) In a state of absolute rottenness. 


2. By its Results, with reference— 

(1.) To a state of celibacy. 

(2.) To a state matrimonial. 

(3.) To a family circle. This considered— 
First—As to a numerous progeny, 
Second—As to a circle of medium diameter. 
Third—As to an only child, which may be 

(A.) A son. 
(B.) A daughter. 
3. By its Effects. 

(1.) As seen mathematically— 

First—In the extraction of the cube root. 
Second—In the number of verses in the Bible. 

(2.) As witnessed geologically— 
First—Confirming the statements of Moses. 
Second—Contradicting said statements. 
Third—Ignoring them altogether. 

(3.) As beheld fiducially— 

First—From the top of Pisgah. 
Second—From the summit of Nebo. 
Ti#rd—From the lofty Ararat. 
(A.) An antediluvian view. 
(B.) At the time of the de luge. 
(C.) Any time last year. 


Ill. THE UTILITY OF THE DOCTRINE CONSIDERED. 


. In its bearing on the interests of mankind. 


(1.) Their physical necessities. 

(2.) Their conversational privileges, 

(3.) Their pecuniary caleulations— 
First—With regard to the legal rate of interest, 
Second—As respects the high price of flour. 
Third—All other commodities that are dear. 
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2. With reference to benevolent contributions. 
(1.) Ordinary plate, or basket collections. 
(2.) The circulation of cards. 
@.) The bantering system. These applied, sever- 
ally— 
First—To the application from Ireland. Her 
state considered — 
(A.) Physically and stomachically. 
(B.) Pre latically and Me thodistically. 
eecond—To our own foreign and domestic mis- 
sions. 
Third—To quarterage and table expenses. 
(A.) Why reckoned se parately. 
(B.) Why not included in one sum. 
(C) Why kept apart in the steward’s pocket. 


8. In its development in the realms of space. 
(1.) As respects the number of the fixed stars. 
(2.) As regards the doctrine of grayjtation. 

(8.) As to the number of the finally saved. 
‘irst—Adults in Christendom. 
Second—Adults in heathen lands. 
Third—lInfants and little children— 
(A.) Baptized. 
(B.) Baptized and signed with the cross. 
(C) Unbaptized, 





IV. OBJECTIONS TO THE DOCTRINE CALMLY CONSIDERED. 


1. That there is no rule without an exception. 
(1.) Admitted in its fallest extent. But— 
First—Not applicable to truths of pure revela- 
tion; nor, 
Second—To the deductions of pure mathematics. 
(2.) The objection denied in toto; and— 
First—The burden of proof thrown upon the 
objector. 
Second — Impossibility of proving a universal 


negative. 


2. But suppose the word four represented seven, 
or some other number ? 

(1.) If it did, then by the same reasoning the word 
two would represent three and a half, or “some other 
number.” 

(2.) The objection is an absurdity. This shown— 
First—Wypothe tically. 
Second—Chrestomathically, 
Third—Categorically. 

3. The terrible consequences of the doctrine, 

(1.) They are not terrible to the good man. 

(2.) They ought to be terrible to the wicked. 

(8.) We are not responsible for consequences— 
First—Because we cannot avoid them. 
Second—Because we cannot control them. . 
Third—Because we have nothing to do with them. 


V. THE APPLICATION OF THE DOCTRINE, 


1. To the laboi ing Ja8ses ge nerally asé nfor ing 
(1.) Strict and undeviating honesty. 
(2.) The necessity of a good name. 
(3.) Regular attendance at church. 


2. To female operatives in particular, enjoin- 
ing— 

(1.) Punctuality at the hour of commencing work. 
(2.) Economy and frugality— 

First—\n dress. 

Second—tIn diet. 

Third —In frivolous amusements. 
(3.) Contentment with the emoluments of labor. 
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8. To respectable heads of families of both sexes, 


(1.) Properly to instruct their children— 
First—In the value of pennies. 
Second—In the value of time. 
Third—In the respect due to the ministerial office. 
(2.) To be liberal in their offerings— 
"irst—To all good objects iv general. 
Second—To sustain our own Church in particular. 
(3.) To be prompt in the collection of outstanding 
debts— 
First—Because it is easier now than it will be by 
and by. 
Second—It is therefore a favor to your debtor. 
Third—It will enable you to give more liberally; 
and, finally— 
Fourth—Because twice two are four. 


Here recapitulate the entire argument, con- 
cluding with the language of the text (and four 
thumps on the pulpit cushion)—The dream 
was doubled unto Pharaoh twice !” 


Few remarks are necessary in closing 
this intensely-interesting skeleton. As 
our readers will perceive, it carries out 
the most approved models to an extent 
of which probably none of them had any 
idea that the language was capable. The 
immense importance of the subject dis- 
cussed—a doctrine so startling, and capa- 
ble of such vast and far-reaching conse- 
quences—deserved, if anything ever did, an 
outline so ingenious, and an argumentation 
so varied, pellucid, and iteratious. It is 
hardly possible to conceive that any per- 
son with a well-balanced mind could listen 
attentively to such a discourse, if delivered 
with due emphasis and discretion, and go 
home to his Sunday dinner without an 
internal conviction of the truth of the doc- 
trine discussed. 

As to the question, How many such 
sermons must be preached before the 
world is converted? we have only to say 
that is a question to be pondered and an- 
swered by those, if they have the arithmet- 
ical skill, who are in the habit of feeding 
their hungry sheep with such solid food. 
Nor is it for us to settle the question with 
what frequency should discourses of this 
elaborate and stately character be pre- 
pared for the public congregation. One 
thing is clear: every minister is solemnly 
bound to do the best he possibly can every 
time he enters the pulpit ; and if he has no 
other object in view, it is not an exceed- 
ingly difficult thing in these days, when 
skeletons are as plentiful and as dry as 
were the bones in the valley of Ezekiel,— 
it is not exceedingly difficult, we say, to 
impress upon the masses an idea of vast 
profundity, and to gain an undeserved 
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reputation for literary research and ele- 
gant scholarship. 

On the general subject—that of strength- 
ening the language by endless iterations— 
we may be permitted to say that we have 
succeeded to some extent in developing its 
capabilities. So far as our limited space 
would permit, we have illustrated its 
power in poetry and in prose. Even 
those among our readers, if there be any 
so stolid, who are not perfectly satisfied, 
must of necessity admit that if we have 
done nothing else, we have at least con- 
clusively established the falsity of the 
old Latin adage ex nihilo nihil fit. We 
brand that sentiment which has so long 
passed current as an arrant falsehood, a 
counterfeit, and a sham. We nail it to 
the counter and clinch it on the other 
side. 

There remains now for discussion and 
elucidation a far grander and more im- 
pressive mode of strengthening the lan- 
guage than either of those to which we 
have adverted, one indeed that casts all 
others into the shade. It is known as the 
Hieu-F atutin, and we could wish, though 
we know the wish is vain, that the inex- 
orable laws of this journal might be so far 
relaxed as to allow sufficient room for a 
thorough investigation of its origin, its 
capabilities, and its beauty. We must 
do the best we can, however, in the brief 
space still at our disposal. 

First, by way of illustration, What is 
the High-Falutin? In answer we give a 
specimen, taken from a quarterly publica- 
tion now lying before us, the Lord’s Prayer, 
translated from the weak and simple En- 
glish of our ancestors into the strong and 
nervous dialect so vastly admired at the 
present day. A single petition will ex- 
plain to the uninitiated what the High- 
Falutin is, and transparently elucidate the 
subject. “ Give us this day our daily 
bread.” How tame, simple, weak, and 
wishy-washy that language is. Listen 
now to the same sentiment high-falutin- 
ized. CoNnreR UPON DURING THIS 
MUNDANE SPHERE’S AXILLARY REVOLUTION 
OUR DIURNAL SUSTENANCE! What sono- 
rous rotundity! what sesquipedalian fe- 
licity of expression! And the meaning 
you perceive is precisely the same. The 


us 


Greek of the original is as faithfully ren- 
dered in the one as in the other; but the 
beauty, the strength, the majesty—in a 
word, the ear-tickling power of the new, 
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as contrasted with the old version—why 
it is 
“ Hyperion to a satyr.” 


Let us analyze this precious morceau. 
Instead of “ Give us,” we have the ex- 
pression “Confer upon us.” Elegant, 
certainly; but it has occurred to us 
whether it would not have been still bet- 
ter to have said, “‘ Donate unto us,” this 
latter verb being a great favorite with 
writers of the High-Falutin schoo]. Thus 
lots of land are ‘“ donated” for church- 
building purposes, and a clergyman was 
recently heard requesting a lay brother to 
donate unto him a chaw of tobacco. But 
this is merely a suggestion. This day is 
a very common-place expression. How 
beautifully, and with what astronomical 
propriety, is it converted into the phrase, 
“* During this mundane sphere’s axillary 
revolution.” We submit the opinion that 
this cannot be improved. If any of our 
readers think otherwise we shall be glad 
to see the suggested alteration, and ex- 
tremely gratified with the privilege of 
making it known to the public. Our 
daily bread is feeble—very. Itis a phrase 
that a beggar might use. Besides, we 
want something more than bread, and 
“our diurnal sustenance” is a_ genteel 
phrase more befitting the lips of the polite 
and the well-educated, suggesting grace- 
fully not only bread, but beef, pork, pota- 
toes, and all other agreeable concomitants. 

A word or two now as to the capabili- 
ties of the language in this respect. After 
much patient study, we incline to the opin- 
ion that they are scarcely less than infin- 
ite. ‘They permeate its entire body,— 
percolating its interstices, and excluding 
everything like diaporesis. We may find 
illustrations in every-day life and in the 
most common transactions. Thus an 
ordmary clam-seller becomes a vender 
of magnificent bivalves ; a school-master 
is a preceptor, or the principal of an edu- 


| cational institute; a cobbler is a son of 


Crispin; printers are practitioners of 
the typographical art; a meeting-house 
is a temple or a sanctuary; a house is a 
mansion, or an establishment; stables and 
pig-styes are converted into quadrupedal 
edifices and swinish tenements. 

To the clergy mainly may we look for 
the general dissemiration of the style 
high-falutin. They have opportunities 
which no other class of men enjoy for 
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promulgating this as well as every other 
variety of the modus operandi in strength- | 
ening the language ; and it is due to can- 
dor and truth to add that ministerial efforts 
in this direction have been hearty, well 
directed, and to a very considerable extent 
successful. Gradually, the masses are 
learning properly to appreciate the beauty 
and the power of the high-falutinizing 
process. ‘They know that preaching is 
obsolescent, and make their appearance in 
the sanctuary that they may listen to the 
delivery of a discourse. When they are 
told that ‘ihe desk will be occupied by a 
distinguished stranger,” as a general thing 
they expect a local preacher will hold 
forth. They know what is meant by an 
address to the throne of grace, and have 
been requested so frequently to “‘asusme 
a devotional posture” that almost any 
regular attendant will show you what in 
his opinion éhat means, either by kneeling, 
or leaning his head upon the book-board 
in front of him. 

A state of lachrymation arising from 
spiritual solicitude and penttential pathog- 
nomy would not, perhaps, as yet, be an 
intelligible expression in an ordinary cen- 
gregation. ‘lo speak of the vitiosity of 
post-prandial somnolency would, with mul- 
titudes, require a dictionary for explana- 
tion. And why? Not because the words 


are not good English and strong English ; 
but simply because the phraseology is un- 
usual, and public speakers to an almost 
incredible extent have allowed themselves 
to bask in the common-place platitudes of 
old fashioned Saxon-English. But the 
spirit of arousement has gone forth. The 
Janguage is to be strengthened. It can 
be done. Hndless repetitions, synonym- 
ical sentences, and both blended with 
High-Falutinism, will do the work. We 
call upon the clergy of every name to keep 
an eye in this direction, and to keep it 
wide open. ‘They will tind difficulties in 
the way, and obstacles of no common 
magnitude ; but it is generally thought that 
if the clergy cannot overcome difficulties 
they can at least look them steadily in the 
face. Will they do it? Will they all re- | 
rmiember that it is within the compass of | 
their power to render dictionaries and 
lexicons essentially necessary to that class | 
of their hearers who are not satisfied with | 
sweet sounds,—who with old-fashioned | 
vulgarity, with mouth and ears wide open, | 
gape after intelligibility. ‘There are yet | 





those who talk of bullocks, and who per- 
sist in calling a spade a spade. Now the 
grave question is, Shall the pulpit descend 
to their level? In this age of the world is 
it to be tolerated that public speakers are 
to make it their paramount object to be 
understood? From ten thousand voices 
we seem to hear the responsive negative. 
The general cry is, Whatever else we do, 
or leave undone, let us strengthen the 
language. Let the broad banner of High- 
F'alutinism wave over the length and 
breadth of the land. Let it be rever- 
berated from the Nadir to the Zenith, 
and from one extremity of the earth’s axis 
to the other, that the weak and feeble lan- 
guage of our ancestors is to be rejuve- 
nated, invigorated, and made puissant 


Above all Greek, above all Roman fame. 


And as for those who persist in their pur- 
pose to fathom the meaning of what they 
hear, why let them grope in the Cimmerian 
bog, or at their leisure thrum over the 
pages of Webster. That will be a recu- 
peratory digitation that will delectate and 
desiderate. 

Of course we have nothing to hope, and, 
certainly, nothing to fear from those who 
have no higher ambition than to speak in- 
telligibly. Simple-minded men! When 
they have nothing to say, they say no- 
thing; and we have been informed, on 
good authority, that there are those who 
stop when they are done ; who do not un- 
derstand the iteratious or the synonymical 
method, and to whom even High-Falutin- 
ism with all its witchery is an unstudied 
art. It has been said too, but we do not 
vouch for its truth, that there are to be 
found, even in the pulpits of our own land, 
men who have no loftier idea of language 
than to suppose it a mere vehicle of 
thought, and who regard it as they do a 
beautiful woman— 


When unadorned adorned the most. 
From such, we say, nothing in the way 
of strengthening the language is to be ex- 
pected. We leave them to their own en- 


| joyments. If they are satisfied with be 


ing intelligible, and are so poor in spirit 
as not to desire popularity for its own 
sake, consoling themselves with the idea 
that there is something better, we have 
nothing to say. There are quite enough 
to carry on the High-Falutinizing process 
without their aid. 
t 
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| military service of the East Indies, mis- 
| sionaries—Catholic or Protestant—going 


FOURTH ARTICLE. 


N our last on France we re- 
ferred to the success of her learned 


article 


men in the severer studies, notwithstand- 


ing the supposed frivolity and superfici- 
ality of the national mind. 
lead, unquestionably, in the practical sci- 


ences. 


classical knowledge as the Germans, she | 
| of the 
There | 
is not one department of the latter in | 
| astonished to find him using it with an 
elegant and brilliant diction *“ without hav- 


leaves them in the rear in respect to all 
modern knowledge and inquiries. 
which she | 
In even American aboriginal questions our 


is not her devotees and adepts. 


countryman, Mr. Squiers, finds in a private 
library at Paris the best collection of author- 
1 ina retired, comparatively obscure 


b By such 


ties, ame 
old savant, th st living guide. 


now here, solving the 


assistance he is 
most difficult questions of our Aztec his- 
tory and archa ology. 

The rea 
French make a“ speciality,” as they say, 
You find men 


son of this sueecess is that the 
: ; 

of every important subject. 

here who have spent a half-century trudg- 

ing alone in a single and a straight line 

1 re 


and almost everything else has been gath- 


of intellectu 


ered incidentally, and is not extensive. 
‘The French individual mind is not “ many- 
sided,” like the Germans; the national 


mind becomes multiform by the variety of 


individual pursuits; but France has more | 


learned men who are without general in- 
telligence than perhaps any other country. 
You 


* over head 


will find men here who are buried 


and ears’? in Chinese litera- 


Qo 


ture or erit manuscripts, old French 


chronicles 


and chemicals, astronomical calculations 
or foreign vocabularies, and who know 
no diversion irom their studies except by 


academies or the clam- 
The best schol- 


;of the 


er oy 
revolutions. 


the session 


ors of the * 


ars in Oriental languages and literature, for | 
found not in the Fast, but | 


example, are 


There are Parisians who have 


' 
t 
tub 


in Paris. 
never been out of France, but who can teach 


learned Chinese or Brahmins more thor- 


oughly their own language 


friend here, one of the most amiable men in 
+! 


lrance by the way, who is growing gray 


in the study of the languages and litera- 
ture of the Hindoos. 
} 


of the Legion of Hlonor, and is a mem 
of the Institute. 
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She takes the | 


If she deals not so thoroughly in | 


search ; their intelligence | 


or “ organic remains,” minerals 


We have a | 


Ile wears the badge | 
ber 


opinions on Shakspeare. 
} 





Englishmen destined to the civil -or 


thither, find it the best course they can 


| pursue to come to Paris and attend his 


instructions. We have seen a published 
letter addressed to him from an East 
Indian prince, Mir Jafar Ali Bahadur, 
of Surate, in which he speaks of the 
Frenchman’s Hindoostan letters as “ the 
dainties of the feast that follows the fast 
Ramazan.” The prince avows 
that he has acquired “in perfection” the 
Hindoostanee language, and seems utterly 


ing gone into India,” without having had 
a teacher, and without having had the 
eompany of Hindoo visitors, but “ solely 
by the study of books.”* 

When the French give themsclves to 
varied studies, and especially to varied 
literature, they do not succeed as well as 
Their 
language is so characteristic, and their 


the Germans or even the English. 


national idiosyneracies so peculiar, that 
they seem not capable of appreciating 
foreign literature any more than foreign 
manners. Literature is the expression of 
a people’s characteristic spirit and man- 
ners. The French are too thoroughly 
national, too thoroughly egotistical, to 
comprehend others, though their national 


| politesse forbids them to be obstreperously 


critical against them. A Frenchman does 
not know what to make of Shakspeare. 
He is not vexed, (that would be anti- 
I’rench,) but he is puzzled and quite ‘*dumb- 
founded” at the applause of the English 
and the German world to the untutored 
bard of Avon. 
ders and raises his eye-brows in reading 
We have 
heard a member of the “ Institute’ who 
read and spoke English descant on the 
‘bombast’ of Shakspeare — using the 
word eritically, not scornfully. Gothe 
introduced Shakspeare as the mode] for 
German dramatic literature; Voltaire set 


He shrugs his shoul- 


Shakspeare’s finest passages. 


| all Frenchmen of his day laughing at him.t 


Voltaire treated Milton in like manner. 


“Some translations from this eminent sa- 
vant, De Tassey, on the East Indian poetry and 
Hindoo Female Poets, have been presented to 
our readers, 

+In some lately-published letters to Horace 
Walpole, Voltaire, qualifies much his original 





























In one of his “Contes” he caricatures 
‘** Paradise Lost” im a style of ridicule 
which must shake even an Englishman’s 
sides with laughter. He was equally in- 
capable of appreciating the great Italian 
bards. 

Chateaubriand has attempied a work on 
English literature ; it is not worth open- 
ing. In fine, criticism is not yet a sci- 
ence; it is not precise enough for a 
Frenchman to make it a “ speciality.” 
Thorough “ reviewing,” in the English 
sense of that word, is uncommon here. 
There are ‘ Reviews” enough — the 
* Reveu de Paris,” the “ Reveu Cotempo- 
raine,’ and even the “ Reveu des Deux 
Mondes,” besides an endless list of scien- 
tific and special works of the kind; but 
the most commanding of these publica- 
tions are largely filled with fictions (not | 
usually of the most moral) and original 
poems. The critical review in France 
is of about the same comparative rank as 
the newspaper press——the newspapers 
must all have their “ Feuilleton,” and are 
half filled with long-winded  fietions. 
Neither of them approximate the rank of 
the English or American press in these 
departments. 

We have heretefore spoken at length 
of the French character. It is subject to 
two powerful, and as yet pernicious influ- 
ences—the national literature, and the na- 
tional passion for military glory. Per- 
haps the greatest moral disaster of France 
is its literature. The French are gen- 
erally a reading people—much more so 
than is usually supposed. One fact has 
existed among them for hundreds of years, 
and which has been, meanwhile, compara- 
tively unknown among other people—a 
national system of voluntary literary col- 
porteurage. A government functionary has 


lately published two stout volumes on the 
subject, giving a list of the staples of this 
singular book-trade. We think the masses 
in France rank next to the Americans in 
their reading habits; they certainly do 
not fall behind the English in this respect. 
You see the huckster women in the mar- 
ket places, the tired laborer who stops to 
rest in the streets, the shop-keepers, read- 
ing the great French authors in cheap 
forms just as you see similar classes do 
in America. And the great authors are 
all published in very cheap forms, in mere 
pamphlets, with paper covers, but often 
illustrated by the first artists on almost | 
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every page. The great misfortune is, 
that nearly all the popular authors of 
France are demoralizing. There are 
some high religious names in her author- 
ship, but they are not numerous. Fene- 
lon’s * Telemachus ” is his only production 
that passes into the popular hands. Bos- 
suet is limited to religious readers. Cha- 
teaubriand is the only great author who 
may be called at once religious and popu- 
lar. But what is his religion? What but 
Popery deoked out with the charms of 
poetry and sentimentalism? His “ Mar- 
tyrs,” so charming in its style and so 
genial in its spirit, could hardly have been 
written with a good conscience. Its most 
lavish eloquence is wasted on the misera- 
ble dotage and disgusting superstitions of 
the old monkery of the Thebaid. His“ At- 
tila” and “ René” are beautiful examples 
of poetic painting, but they, too, are only 
Catholie idyls. His ‘Genius of Chris- 
tianity” is the genius of Popery ethereal- 
ized. In fine, his works can have little 
other influence on France than to perpet- 
uate her Catholic sympathies. 

Bernardin Saint Pierre’s “ Paul and 
Virginia” is the only one of his works 
which circulates among the people; its 
influence is altogether good. With a few 


| exceptions like these the sway of French 


popular literature may be pronounced al- 
most entirely evil. Madame de Stael is 
herself not an exception; her popular 
productions, ‘ Corinne” and “ Delphine,” 
if safe in doctrine (which we do not admit) 
are morbid in sentiment. Marmontel 
wrote ‘“* Moral ‘Tales’ which demoralize 
the people. ‘The “ great dramatists,” 
Racine and Corneille, are almost relig- 
iously moral. We have in English liter- 
ature no dramatic writers of equal moral 
dignity ; but they are classics for the in- 
tellectual élite; they cannot, like Shak- 
speare, be ‘ popular” reading. They 
would suit the old Greeks much better 
than the modern French. ‘The genius 
of Rachel alone seems to give them any 
national life. The French comedy, old 
and recent, is as bad as our own elder 
comedy—and a worse thing could not be 
said of it. 

Voltaire and Rousseau—what can be 
said of their national influence? ‘They 
are still the hierarchs of French literature, 
and, what is most disastrous, are popular 
writers. They wrote poems, dramas, and 
novels, as well as philosophical works. 
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Voltaire’s stories are the very distillation | in the contest by any changes at home. 


of his irreligion and grossness. Rousseau’s 


fictions and personal memoirs poison, at | 


this day, half the reading mind of western 
Europe. He teaches his philosophical 
opinions more fully and more effectively 
in these popular books than in any other 
works, and the religious sentiments of the 
learned mind of France, Germany, and 
Switzerland are derived from him as from 
an oracle. He is reproduced in much of 
the recent and actual literature of France, 
and, it is said, by no writer more com- 
pletely than George Sand. We gave in 
these columns some time ago a review, in 
extenso, of this famous woman’s books 
from the pen of Thackeray. Arago pro- 
nounced her, in the Senate of France, 
“the greatest narrateur” of the language. 
Her writings have exerted a powerful 


| 
} 


sway, but they are considered by good | 


judges to be thoroughly demoralizing by 
both their doctrines and their rabid spirit. 


And then add to these the long list of late | 


anc of living writers—Balzac, Eugene 


Sue, Paul de Kock, &¢.—whose names | 


have become commonplace in our reviews, 
as the representatives of the “ diaboli- 


eal” school, and infer what must be the | 


pestiferous sway of a literature at once 
so rife with corruption and so rife with 
popularity. 

The better class of French families 
have been compelled to seek relief from 
the plague in the purer fictions of English 
literature, and translations of Walter Scott 
and our own Cooper are seen in every 
book-window and on every book-stall in 
cheap as well as elegant editions. The 


latter is much more read in France than | 


in America, and his numerous volumes 
may be found with almost as many en- 





gravings as pa 
the French carry their book decorations is 
incredible to a foreigner. 

Lamartine is the only living writer of 
much note whose influence may be con- 
sidered very salutary. He, however, 
writes too much, and is losing his popu- 
Jar power. 

The military spirit of France is her 
next great disaster. Napoleon I. is chiefly 
responsible for it. ‘* Gloire’’—there is no 
other word so magical to a I’'renehman’s 
ear. ‘The present tyranny is sustained 
only by its enchantment. The French 
are committed in the hazards of the Rus- 
sian war. ‘hey cannot risk their “ gloire” 


Ss; for the extent to which | 


They bow, therefore, abjectly to despot- 
ism, which would not have been endured 
by their fathers from Louis XIV. himself. 
There is, indeed, no longer any other 
enthusiasm in the national temperament , 
the old national vivacity is apparently 
gone, except when the trumpet is heard. 
France has half a million of men under 
arms. 

There are signs of improvement, how- 
ever, in even this respect. The growing 
sobriety of the national temper is affect- 
ing its “chivalry.” Every Frenchman 
knows how dearly the “ gloire’” of the 
first Napoleon cost the country, and, 
while no one likes to admit that this 
“ gloire” is an illusion, many a one begins 
to think that, as the country has already 
so much of it, there would be no great 
harm in turning its ambition into some 
other direction ; so many men and so much 
money might be better expended. And 
then there are no great generals just now 
to secure the “gloire.” Sebastopol has 
fallen, to be sure, but its downfall came 
too much in the course of events, and 
in rather a slow course, too, to give 
much “ gloire” to the arms of the con- 
querors. It was due too much to mili- 
tary science to allow much éclat to mili- 
tary heroism. 

But, above all, the French are passing 
through an immense industrial develop- 
ment which promises to modify the old 
military spirit. Manufactures, agricul- 
ture and commerce are extending right 
and left. How labor works out the va- 
pors from a nation’s brains! What a 
school-house, what a sanctuary rather, is 
the work-shop! If the music of its din 
could be set ringing all over Southern 
Europe—Spain, Portugal, Italy—how it 
would rouse up their idle, beggared millions 
into manhood and enterprise! God could 
not trust unfallen humanity even in Para- 
dise without the task of tilling the earth. 
The first revolution in France, by abol- 
ishing the right of primogeniture, (as 
shown in our preceding article,) has cut up 
the soil into small estates, and the people 
becoming land-holders, have learned new 
habits of industry and economy. Thence 
flows, in every direction, the new spirit 
of the country—enterprise in manufac- 
tures, commerce, everything ! 

The lowest class of young men only 
enter the army. ‘The conscription, of 
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course, includes all classes, but substitutes 
are sought with unusual urgency, and 
their price is a commanding article of 
stock. It was never higher in the his- 
tory of France. Young men of intelli- 
gence, or of any capacity for business, 
look now to the opportunities which are 
increasing so rapidly around them. This 
fact explains the utterly inferior aspect of 
the French regular troops. A more forlorn 
leoking mass of heads and physiognomies 
than those which a French regiment 
of the line presents never confounded 
a craniologist or physiognomist. They 
look imbruted, not with the passions which 
vigorous but wicked natures may possess, 
but with imbecility and stupidity. They 
fight hard, but so will dogs and chicken- 
cocks, “ for ’tis their nature to,” as said 
good Isaac Watts. ‘They are the last men 
from whom to expect genuine heroes. 
When they appear on public occasions by 
the side of the “citizen soldiery”—the 
National Guards of Paris—you cannot but 
be struck with the contrast. They seem 
to be composed almost entirely of such 
** witless” young men of the provinces as 
have not natural capacity enough to “ make 
headway” in the simple industrial pursuits 
of their fathers, and, therefore, take up the 
opportunities of ‘“ remplacement” which 
the conscription affords. 

Every man that wishes well not only to 
France, but to Europe and the world, will 
rejoice at any abatement in the French 
military enthusiasm. France may have 
good soldiers, and she may always need 
to have them; but it is not this enthu- 
siasm that gives them to her. They 
would probably be better as soldiers even 
without it. The sobriety and practical 
business-like character of the English and 
Americans will not admit of such a bar- 
baric national passion, and yet, in time of 
necessity, what Jands have better fighters ? 
Waterloo, the Alma, and a hundred other 
fields, show that the  serious-minded 
Scotchman is perhaps the best soldier on 
the earth. If war is an essential institu- 
tion of government, (which may God for- 
bid!) evidently it should be subordinate to 
every other necessary enterprise. In al- 
most all nations, alas! but in France 
preeminently, it has taken precedence of 
all others. ‘The change that seems to be 
setting in here is the best promise of her 
history, and it is a pledge of good to all 
Europe. 


THE GREAT CAMP-MEETING. 
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THE GREAT CAMP-MEETING. 


ie the latter part of a hot summer, far 
back toward the commencement of the 
present century, a camp-meeting was held 
in one of the upper counties of the east- 
ern shore of Maryland. It began on 
Wednesday. At an early hour in the 
morning, the carts and wagons of the sub- 
stantial yeomanry were in motion along 
the various roads leading to the consecrat- 
ed snot. These vehicles were all heavily 
loaded with camp-furniture, such as tents, 
poles, tables, chairs, bedsteads, beds, 
straw; and boxes filled with juicy hams, 
dried beef, bread in large loaves, Maryland 
biseuit, crackers, cheese, &c., enough for 
a week’s sojourn in the woods, with a 
liberal allowance for the demands of hos- 
pitality. In those days boarding-tents 
were unknown, as the stranger was wel- 
come to the abundant provision on the 
same terms as he received the generous 
Gospel of Methodism—without money and 
without price. 

As the day advanced the trains length- 
ened along the roads. A negro-servant 
rode one of the horses attached to each 
wagon. The farmer and his wife occupied 
a seat in front of the motley pile. The 
children frolicked on the beds, while aunt 
Patty, the cook, sat inside of the tail- 
board, and now and then ordered the 
youngsters, in a style of good-humored 
authority, to be more serious, as they were 
all gwine tocamp. As they moved on the 
journey was cheered by the divine songs 
of Wesley and Watts, sung in that peculiar 
spirit and to those richly mellow tunes 
which have always found the way to men’s 
hearts. Sometimes the negroes would 
have it all to themselves. ‘Their clear 
strong voices rolled over the fields and 
through the neighboring woods; now in 
melancholy tones, and again in liveliest 
measure, making the whole country vocal 
with sacred music. ‘The farm-dogs barked 
as the procession went by. Slaves, at 
work in the adjoining fields, caught the 
inspiring strains, and leaning on their hoes, 
with heads inclined to the hearing posture, 
listened with an eagerness that plainly 
showed the susceptibility of the African’s 
soul to the concord of sweet religious 
sounds. Atlength, as the day wore away, 
one by one the wagons all came in. 
The noise of hammers and saws now be- 
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came incessant. Tent after tent went up 
until three complete circles were formed. 
Seats for the congregation, and a pulpit 
for the preachers, had been arranged some 
days before. The whole was roughly 
done, but the arrangement had evidently 
been made under the superintendence of 
a practiced eye. The pulpit stood on the 
lowest part of a gently-sloping ground, 
commanding a clear view of vast rows of 
unplaned boards, enough to seat at least 
two thousand worshipers. As the shades 
of night deepened through the encarnpment, 
four large fires, made of pine knots, blazed 
on high platforms covered with earth, 
and supported by poles at an elevation of 
ten feet. These altar-flames illuminated 
every part of the ground inclosed by the 
tents, and shed a soft light on the foliage 
of many an old cak of the surrounding 
forest. 

And now began the first religious serv- 
ice. ‘The people were called together by 
the blast of a horn. When they had as- 
sembled, to the number of a thousand or 
so, three or four preachers came from a 
tent, erected for the special accommoda- 
tion of the ministering brethren. They 
took their seats in the rough pulpit, and 
presently one of the number arose and 
announced a hymn. It was not a piece 
of luscious poetry in which “ grand old 
woods,” or “ purling streams,” or “ glow- 
ing stars,” had anything to do, but a per- 
fect battle-ery, summoning the militant 
host to an immediate onset. It began with 
the line— 


“Hark how the watchmen cry.” 


The congregation sang it to a simple 


recitative, bold and animated as the hymn | 


itself. ‘Then followed the prayer, which 
gradually rose in feeling and earnestness, 
accompanied by the loud “ Amens” of the 
people to its close. Another hymn, and 
Tt was addressed ex- 
They were 
brought 


then the sermon. 
clusively to the worshipers. 
reminded of the purpose which 
them there, the benefit that each might 
receive, and the good that all might do in 
the weck to come. It was a calm. serious 
discourse, intended more for effect on the 
future exercises than for present excite- 
ment and impulse. It was more the quiet 


work of loading, priming, and aiming the 


piece, than letting it off for immediate | 


execution. When the sermon was. fin- 


igned, the people, wearied by the toils of 


; 


| pulpit-front were blown out. 


the day, retired to their tents to refresh 
themselves for the spiritual fight on the 
The lamps that hung from the 
The fires 


morrow. 


| burned dimly on the high platforms, until 


at last the flames flickered for a moment 
and then expired. The lights in the tents 
were gradually extinguished, and the 
sounds of the camp became less and less. 
Here and there a voice was heard sing- 


| ing some favorite air, or uttering the last 


prayer for the night. Now some mis- 
chievous maiden, excited to merriment by 
the sight of her novel sleeping apartment, 
burst into a clear laugh that rang quite 
through the woods. But at length these 
noises all died away, and the camp was 
perfectly still, excepting the cricket that 
chirped on the ground, the frogs that sang 
in the forks of the trees, and that curious 
tribe of insects that kept up a perpetual 
contradiction through the night on the 
long-disputed question as to what Katy 
did or Katy didn’t. The stars darted 
sweet rays through the branches of the 
old forest oaks, and the night was calm 
and holy. It seemed the fulfillment of 
prophecy,—* My people shall dwell safely 


| in the wilderness, and sleep in the woods.” 


Before the sun rose the negro servants 
were out preparing the morning meal. 
Numerous fires blazed beyond the circle 
of the tents. ‘Tea-kettles were suspended 


| from horizontal poles nailed to upright 


stakes ; and while the work went on the 


sable cooks kept up a brisk conversation, 


| and sang and Jaughed in merriest mood. 


At five o’clock two men marched round 


| the ground, passing the door of every 


| tent, winding their horns as they walked 


to rouse the sleepers within. In another 
hour the voice of prayer and praise was 
from three hundred canvas dwell- 
Fifty different meters were sung, 


heard 


Ings. 


| at the same time, making a discord that 


might rival the burlesque musie of any 


training day. Yet nothing was further 


| from the thoughts of the devout worship- 


ers, for it was the time for family devotion, 
which was regularly observed notwith- 
standing the whole business of the meet- 
ing was worship. ‘Then came the break- 
fast—a cheerful meal, eaten by some under 
the tents, by others from rough tables 
spread beneath the trees. After breakfast 
the whole encampment wore a most social 
aspect. Gray-haired men sat with their 
wives at the rear opening of the tents, 
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each enjoying the sedative influence of a 
pipe. The children ran from tent to tent, 
making each others’ acquaintance with the 
rapidity with which children only can do 
it. Here might be seen a small company 
talking with kindled hearts of the good old 
days when the sword of the Lord gleamed 
two-edged from the mouths of Boardman, 
and Rankin, and Shadford. There was a 
clump of men and boys listening to a 
debate which began spontaneously between 
a fellow who had somewhere picked up a 
copy of Paine’s Age of Reason, and a 
zealous brother who was as unskillful in 
answering infidel objections as the first 
was in stating them. 
in their tent discussing some crabbed 
point in divinity, while he who was ap- 
pointed to preach the first sermon of the 
day was on his knees in a corner, with an 
open Bible, devoutly preparing for his 
work. 

And now the horns again sounded—a 
signal for a general gathering in front of 
the pulpit for the morning prayer-meeting. 
After one or two hymns and prayers the 
great work seemed fairly begun. Within 
a square inclosure which bore the very 
dissimilar names of an “altar” and a 
“ nen,” several womenand one man kneeled 
and prayed for mercy in a style of earn- 
estness that went to all hearts. Faithful 
men of good reputation, and pious women 


explained to them the gate of life and the | 


way of entering therein, while the rest by 
turns sang and prayed. As the service 
became more animated, the mourning ones 
seemed to go from depth to depth of dis- 
tress, until a mere philosopher, who might 
otherwise view the scene with indifference 
or contempt, would be moved to pity by 
the sight of such an intense sorrow. But 
it was not of long continuance. The 
youngest of the women, beautiful at any 
time, but doubly handsome in her grief, 
soon became exhausted, and fell back with 
upturned face in the lap of a middle-aged 
Her prayer, to all outward ap- 
pearance, entirely ceased. IlLer large dark 
eyes expanded as she gazed upward. It 
seemed like the beginning of a celestial 
or a few moments not a limb 


matron. 


trance. 
nor a muscle of her face moved. Atlength 
the red flush of agony passed from her 
countenance, and she grew pale as a corpse. 
A very young physician who stood outside 
of the inclosure watching the scene be- 
came alarmed, and said she was dying. 


The preachers sat | 
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| His opinion soon circulated through the 
|crowd, and the fear became general. 
| Even the mothers in [srael who had often 
| witnessed such exercises began to be 
uneasy. Their fears, however, were soon 
| relieved; for presently a gleam of light 
animated her pale countenance, and then 
another and another. At last her entire 
face was steadily illuminated. A dead 
silence fell upon the crowd as they gazed 
| upon those fixed eyes, that seemed to 
penetrate far, far into the bliss of the 
eternal heavens. Then her eyelids began 
| to move, and then her lips; and then with 
ja soft silvery voice, that brought tears from 
| 
| 
| 


the eyes of every spectator, she slowly 
| said— 
“?T is Love! ’t is Love! thou diedst for me 3 
I hear thy whisper in my heart ; 
The morning breaks, the shadows flee ; 
Pure, universal Love thou art.” 


A shout from scores of voices told the 
general joy inspired by the scene. In- 
stantly the whole assembly began to sing, 
in a manner that science might scorn, but 
the influence of which few could resist— 


** My God is reconciled ; 
His pard’ning voice I hear: 
He owns me for his child; 
I can no longer fear: 
With confidence I now draw nigh, 
And Father, Abba, Father, ery.” 





| While the congregation sang this divine 
| hymn of Charles Wesley over the re- 
deemed spirit of this fair girl, her aged 
father came and kneeled by her side, and 
wept as he never wept before. She was 
the last of his children, and the last to ex- 
perience that mysterious change at which 
the gay, the skeptical, and the profane 
may scoff, but which is as real as any fact 
of the solid world. His and 
affecting manner by the side of his happy 
child gave an almost insupportable inter- 
est to the occasion. ‘Tears that fell in 
drops before now ran from all eyes in 
streams ; and as if by sacred sympathy, or 
| a more direct power from on high, the 
mourning of all the rest was turned into 
| joy. It was the very “ or of joy” —joy’s 
finest, purest extract. ‘The careless as 
they looked on grew thoughtful, and pious 
purposes began to throb in many a heart 
that had never felt the force of the relig- 
ious sentiment before. ‘The prayer-meet- 
ing was brought to an irregular close, and 
hearty congratulations were heard through- 


presence 
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out the camp that the great work was so 
happily begun. 

By this time, besides the regulars on the 
ground, an immense number had come 
from a circle of twenty miles round to 
hear the morning sermon. Numerous 
vehicles of every style were crowded to- 
gether in the woods outside of the tents. 
Horses stamped and neighed as they stood 
hitched to the branches and trunks of 
trees. Spaniels threaded their lithe forms 
through the promenading masses, while 
occasionally the interest of the scene 
would vary by a sudden set-to between 
surly terriers, whose fighting growl bore a 
most striking resemblance to the squeezed 
At ten o’clock the 
horns were blown, and in a few minutes 
every seat was filled. <A tall young man, 
of pale, thin features, yet serious and 
dignified in manner, rose and read the 


curses of angry men. 


hymn in a devout sort of monotene, but 
witha voice that faltered with excitement. 
He was evidently frightened by the sea 
of faces before him, and would gladly have 
given place to one of larger experience 
and firmer nerves. IJfis prayer was 
trembling. but fervent and well expressed. 
The congregation sympathized with his 
ill-eoneealed fear. Some were seized with 
a fit of coughing. Others prayed so loud 
that he could hardly be heard, and others 
again responded to his petitions some- 
times in and sometimes awkwardly out 
of place. An animated hymn followed 
the prayer, after which the youthful 
preacher rose and read his text,— The 
exceeding riches of His grace.” It was 
evident that his trembling had passed away, 
and that the equilibrium of his mind was 
restored. As he proceeded to disclose 
the treasures of the divine mercy, at- 
tention soon became fixed, first in and 
then it gradually 
deepened far out in the audience, until 


around the “altar,” 


finally those who occupied the most re- 
mote seats were seen with necks uncon- 


| mere glittering sentences. 
| 





ness—the rent rocks—the astonishment of 
the solitary priest who saw the temple’s 
vail torn asunder without a visible hand ; 
and, last of all, stern Justice shaking hands 
with pitying Mercy directly over the fallen 
head of the Saviour, the people saw and 
felt that ‘ Jesus Christ had been evidently 
set forth and crucified among them.” 
There was no tinsel in his words—no 
It was the 
simple eloquence of a soul in sympathy 


| with the subject, and the effect beggared 





sciously lengthened, and hands behind their | 


It was 
that quiet, earnest hearing that never fails 


ears to catch cach winged word. 


to react on the passion of the speaker. 


He had passed all danger of failure, and | 


was conscious of it. Tears glistened in 


ran to 


fall on every part of the ground. But 
when he described the scene of the great 


his eyes, and answering drops be; 


sacrifice —the deep death-pains of the 
mighty sufferer—the supernatural dark- 


all description. Many sobbed aloud. 
Women wept with soft, subdued voices, 
as if the crucifixion had been actually re- 
produced, and a thousand Marys were 
there to witness it. Gentlemanly-looking 
men, unused to tears, buried their faces in 
white handkerchiefs. The contagion be- 
came general, and at last the stern hearts 
of great athletic fellows gave way, and 
they stood and wept as I have seen men 
weep in their dotage. In the height of 
the excitement the young preacher, over- 
come by the spirit he had raised, lost all 
power of self-support, and as he fell was 
caught in the arms of a venerable minister, 
who wept over him with more than the 
tenderness of a father’s love. The serv- 
ice closed, and the people retired with 
Some threw themselves 
Others as- 


burning hearts. 
on beds and wept alone. 
sembled in the largest tents, and sang and 
prayed, forgetful of the midday meal ; while 
in such places where the coarse work of 
dining was attended to, the sermon was 
the only topie of conversation. Old men 
said they never heard anything to compare 
with it—an opinion they had given of at 
least a hundred forgotten discourses. 
Mothers in Israel thought the days of Ped- 
icord and Gill were surely come again; 
and pious young ladies, whose love of the 
preacher was a mixed affection, partly 
spiritual and partly girlish, thought him 
everything to be desired. The negroes 
behind the pulpit with one voice declared 
that they never knew a man who was 
better “ rough-shod wid de preparation of 
de Gospel; and old Sampson, the black 
patriarch, summed up the general opinion 
by saying that “he was a mighty man of 
God, set for de rise of thousands in Is- 
rael.”” 

At three o’clock the horns sounded 
again for the assembling of the people. 
After the usual devotional! exercises, a 
preacher of fair reputation for talent rose 
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by those who had some knowledge of our 
emotional nature, that the effort would fail. 
Two intense excitements of the same kind 
are hardly possible within the compass of 
a few hours. The strained bow needs re- 
laxing to gather strength for a new trial. 
The preacher himself felt the discouraging 
effect of the morning discourse, for the 
tide of feeling had reached its highest 
mark, and was now only at half-ebb. He 
saw that it was vain to attempt to roil it 
backward, so he threw himself on the re- 
tiring flood, and quietly went down with 
it. His sermon was as dull as the first 
was animated ; and if things material may 
be compared with things spiritual, it was 
the lumbering roll of a heavy wagon after 
the express-train had gone by. Before 
it was half through many yawned, more 
slept; the negroes snored, and the brethren 


in the pulpit worried through the hour by | 
| Ham on that Saturday night. 


vr 


listless gazing, and ineffectual efforts to 
shake off the spirit of slumber. ‘ Come, 
brederin,” said old Sampson to his flock, 
“wake up, wake up; here is de patience 
of de saints, and let patience have her per- 
fect work.” 

In this way the meeting went on; at 
one time -glowing with fervor, and at 
another so flat and spiritless, that some 
were tempted to think that former raptures 
had left them rather justly exposed to the 
ridicule of the profane. 

At last Saturday evening came, and the 
negroes, released from the toils of the 
field, came to swell the number of their 
more favored brethren who had come with 
their masters on the first day. It has 
been intimated before that they were 
separated from the whites, the latter wor- 
shiping in front of the pulpit, and their 
colored brethren oecupying a space imme- 
diately in the rear. The only inconve- 
nience of their position was, that they 
could not well see the preacher; and, 
therefore, though they generally were at 
no loss to hear, yet they missed the spark- 
ling face and animated gestures of the 
speaker. At the close of the evening dis- 
course, the whites held a prayer-meeting 
in and around the “ altar.” A hundred 
penitents of both sexes there wept and 
prayed under the open sky. The pre- 
siding elder, with calm earnestness, moved 
among the crowd, and was seen at short 
intervals cutting notches in a stick. No 
one seemed to understand this mysterious 


Vou. VIII.—I11 
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and read a text. It was feared, however, | use of the penknife, until, at a late hour of 


| the night, he announced that seventy souls 


| 





had been turned from darkness to light 
during that single meeting! Inthe mean- 
time the blacks kept their position behind 
the stand. Here they sang, and once in 
a great while kneeled and prayed; but 
singing seemed the favorite exercise. And 
such singing! Reader, have you ever heard 
a thousand negroes sing “The old ship 
Zion,” or, “ Angels shout the harvest 


| home,” or, ‘I want to die in the army of 


the Lord?” Ifyou have, then are sounds 
still lingering in your memory that will 
never die away until oblivion covers all 
you have ever known or heard. Talk 
praisingly of amateur singers, at a thousand 
a-year, leading the devotions, or rather 
performing for the gratification of a fash- 
ionable church! Why, the choir of St. 
Peter’s never surpassed the melody, ay, 
and harmony too, of these children of 
A single 
voice gave the key-note, and led on the 
ravishing sounds. Now it was heaven, 
with its gates of pearl and streets of gold 
—the happy meeting of friends on the ce- 
lestial pavements—the song of triumph 
over sorrow, pain,and death. Now again 
old Sampson stood on a chair, and gave 
out in a mournful, half-singing tone, like 
sounds from the sepulcher, the terrible 
words of Watts :— 


“ My thoughts on awful subjects roll, 
Damnation and the dead,” &e. 


Instantly some doleful tune caught up 
the lines, and they were sung with a fu- 
neral-like solemnity that seemed to befit 
the obsequies of a lost spirit. Another 
followed this, which, if it was not purely 
extemporaneous, certainly never came 
from poet’s pen. And yet there was a 
gloomy grandeur in the tune, giving an 
irresistible terror to the words. As Lam- 
artine said of the Marseillaise, ‘“* It was 
like the noise of a flapping flag recently 
dipped in blood.” It began— 

“QO, poor sinner! you can’t stand the fire, 
You can’t stand the fire of that great day !” 
As this song of the world’s doom hurried 
on like a storm of wind and flame on the 
prairies, white men grew pale,—masters 
trembled for once under the power of 
slave voices; and some, unable to endure 
the warning notes of that dreadful music, 
took to their heels and ran away. As it 
drew to a close, it suddenly turned to a 
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tone of triumph, and in still deeper notes 
they sang,— 


“0, my Saviour! when the world’s on fire, 
We'll rise o’er the flames in that great day.” 


In this bounding strain the song ended, 
but not the excitement. Some leaped into 
the air; others rolled on the ground. 
Coarse frocks were torn to tatters, and 
the sudden jerks of ebony necks seemed 
violent enough to throw heads from 
shoulders with the force of a catapult. 
The services continued until a late hour, 
and it was near two in the morning before 
the sounds of sorrow and joy were so far 
subdued that the myriad insect choir re- 
assumed the music of night in the woods. 
At ten the next day the horns sounded 
for preaching. It was a clear, calm, sul- 
try Sabbath. ‘The intense heat every- 
where quivered on the air. Each road 
leading to the camp-ground was filled 
with carriages of all kinds, from the flash- 
ing silver-mounted coach of the country 
nabob, to the rickety creaking cart of the 
free negro. The dust rose in clouds, and 
powdered the trees, fences, corn-blades, 
and grass, as if the dry heavens had rained 
down the ashes of a burned world. Not- 
withstanding the dust, the concourse swell- 
ed until within the circle of the tents stood 
a packed mass of sweating humanity. It 
was a mecting of every class of society 
that the country could send out. The 
village idlers, who usually kept the Sab- 
bath in tavern bar-rooms ; village lawyers, 
doctors, and students ; military men, some 
of whom had seen service, and numerous 
colonels and majors who had seen the 
enemy at a safe distance ; gay ladies and 
gentlemen of ease from town and farm, 
and worthless fellows of every sort, were 
there. But decidedly the most noted of 
that vast assembly were the two rival 
candidates for a seat in the next Congress. 
One of them was a high-Churchman, who, 
when asked by a Methodist of opposite 
politics what brought Ain there, swore 
he was not so hide-bound but he could 
worship with true Christians any where. 
The other was a regular gambler, of gens 
teel appearance and winning manners. 
lle spent part of ‘the time beyond the 
tents begging for votes. At other times he 
would be seen listening with serious atten- 
tion to the pious exhortations of good men, 
who really began to hope that he would 
ye among the converts before sundown ! 





ee ' 
| The great interest of the morning was 


| 
the expected discourse from the presiding 
elder, a man in those days of little less 
consequence than a bishop. Indeed, he 
was regarded as a kind of cross between 
a bishop and an ordinary presbyter, having 
all the dignity of the Jatter, and sharing 
| the authority of the former. The great 
official who ruled at this meeting was 
| one of the first of his class. Tis opinions 
on all questions in divinity and Church 
government were respected by the people, 
not, indeed, as infallible, but certainly 
never in the wrong. Even in polities, it 
was generally thought safest to let him 
alone, for he had read the “ Federalist,” 
and it was keenly suspected by many that 
he had read the Constitution too. Indeed, 
he sometimes talked so gravely about the 
spirit of the Constitution, that the boys of 


the family were afraid to go to bed with- 
out a candle. But, reader, if your soul 
has anything like a faculty for appreciating 
the magnificent, you should have seen him 
in the chair of a quarterly-meeting con- 
ference, and witnessed the sublimest man- 
ner of enforcing parliamentary rules, and 
putting the roll of regular questions. Many 
an humble applicant for preaching orders 
was scared outright by the rotund style 
in which he asked, Are there any appli- 
cations for license to preach? But when 
he put the question, with a rumbling em- 
phasis on each “7” of the sentence, Are 
there any recommendations to travel ? the 
shivering candidate for a circuit wished 
himself about as far off as travel could 
take him. 

The presiding elder preached the 
morning sermon. His text was an insig- 





nificant circumstance of no consequence 
whatever. The Five Points of Calvin- 
|ism were the main subjects, and these 
were filed off with a rasp coarse enough 


to complete an operation in horse-shoeing. 
| The props were knocked from under the 
Saybrook platform with the power of a 
battering-ram. Calvin was hung in efligy 
for the particular gratification of a num- 
ber of Presbyterians who had come to the 
service. The Baptists were treated to a 
ducking, which would have made the 
feeder on locusts and wild honey protest 
against such a drowning immersion. Next 
'eame the high-Churchman’s turn —and 
| verily he was not spared. His dignified 
| arrogance was rebuked by a series of com- 
| pliments which cannot here be named. 




















His “ venerable liturgy” was degraded to 
a very useful book for—lighting pipes! 


decent duck would dare to venture. 
this animated style he went on for two 


hours, dealing dole to all heresies and | 


heresiarchs, and finally closed with an 
account of the forcesof Methodism. Sta- 
tistics are usually dry; but in this in- 
stunce the detailed numbers of bishops, 
traveling preachers, local preachers, and 
members, roused the denominational feel- 
ing, which broke forth in a shout, when 
he added in triumph that the time was 
near when the globe itself would be di- 
vided into conferences, presiding-elders’ 
districts, circuits, and stations. 

The sermon ended, and then followed 
the Sunday dinner—a cold repast, as cook- 
ing was strictly forbidden. But there was 
no lack of generous fare, and no lack of 
company to devour it. At the tables the 
discourse, as usual, was the topie of con- 
versation. Noone pretended to deny that 
the preacher had cried aloud, and spared 
not. Calvinism was thought by all, ex- 
cepting the Calvinists themselves, to be 
quite crushed out. ‘The high-Church can- 
didate for Congress took aside an influ- 
ential local preacher, and desired him to 
present his thanks to the old gentleman 
for his eloguent sermon, which he thought 
could not be beaten, even by the most 
learned of the reverend clergy. 

The sermon of the afternoon differed 
widely from the rambling discourse of the 
morning. The preacher was a plain, un- 
pretending man ; fluent in speech, and full 
of zeal. He was simple enough to regard 
the Gospel as placed in his hands for no 
other purpose than saving souls; and he 
went to his work with the earnestness 
with which a fireman rescues a family from 
a burning house. His first remark, how- 
ever, was of such an extraordinary char- 
acter as to unsettle the gravity of every 
face: “T shall not get far into my dis- 
course,” said he, “ before you gramma- 
rians will see that I know nothing about 
grammar; but if J don’t preach a new 
grammar to your souls before I have done 
with you, then there’s no devil in Lon- 
don.” Whatever may have been the spirit 
of this singular exordium, its style was 
certainly not quite apostolic. But it served 
its purpose. It was a rough example of 
what is recommended by writers on hom- 
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iletics—a striking remark at the begin- 
| ning to secure the ears of the audience. 
And the apostolic succession was com- | 
pared to a putrid stream, into which no | 


In | 








This was the only quaint saying of the 
whole discourse, and accordingly educated 
men soon began to feel the imperfections 
of the speaker’s language ; but it was not 
long before they felt far deeper the di- 
vinely electric force of Gospel truth. The 
great uncultivated mass saw nothing but 
their sins, their doom, and, before he was 
done, the great door of escape. ‘Trem- 
bling seized on some. Many turned pale, 
like men who feel the first throes of an 
earthquake. Others fell like men in bat- 
tle, and not a few hasted away from the 
scene, struggling with the triple emotions 
of anger, remorse, and fear. It was an 
hour never to be forgotten. Years after- 
ward, men of unblamable life rose in many 
a love-feast, far and near, to tell how on 
that hot Sunday, and driven by that ter- 
rible warning, they had renounced their 
wicked habits, and betaken themselves to 
the ways of piety. And since then, a 
score of dying scenes have been illumin- 
ated with the hope of immortality, which, 
but for that unlettered discourse, had per- 
haps been darkened with the gloom and 
despair of unpardoned sin. 

I shall detain the reader but a moment 
longer, to tell him how the meeting closed. 
Early on ‘Tuesday the trumpets were 
blown for the last time. The dwellers in 
every tent came forth for praise, and prayer, 
and the sad farewell. The presiding elder 
rose and read the hymn.— 


‘Bless’d be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love,” &c. 


It was sung with sorrowful tenderness. 
After prayer, the old gentleman stood up 
and delivered the last address. He ex- 
horted aged Christians to run the remain- 
der of their race with accelerated speed, 
and reminded them of the Olympic racers, 
who, as they approached the goal, ran the 
faster for the prize. Middle-aged pro- 
fessors, strong to labor, were bidden to go 
with fresh zeal to the vineyard work. The 
young were guarded against the seduc- 
tive influence of the world; and to impress 
the warning, he told them the story of the 
Syrens, with a little too much minuteness, 
and exhorted them, like Ulysses, to stop 
their ears against the ravishing sounds ; 
or, like Orpheus, to overcome the enchant- 
ment by the countercharm of heavenly 
music. The new converts, of whatever 
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age, were urged to go on to perfection, 
as the best means of securing what they 
had received. And, last of all, an appeal 
was made which sent a pang to the hearts 
of those poor fellows who had hung round 
the camp for days without yielding to the 
celestial influence which they knew had 
been all but irresistible. To say the truth, 
excepting a little harmless pedantry, this 
closing address was good and well-timed. 
At the close of it, the preachers formed 
themselves into line, two abreast, and be- 
gan to march round the space inclosed by 
the tents. The congregation followed in 
the same order. As they moved on, the 
presiding elder gave out, two lines at a 
time, the hymn commencing, 


‘** And let our bodies part, 
To different climes repair, 


&e. 


It was sung with a sorrowing joy ; for the 
pain of parting, and the hope of meeting 
one day in far other groves, throbbed in 
every heart. After twice walking the cir- 
cuit of the ground, the preachers halted in 
front of the pulpit, and stood in a line to 
shake hands with the people as they pass- 
ed. This was the climax of interest. 
The procession was a long time going by, 
as many lingered for the pleasure of hold- 
ing the hand of their favorite minister, 
while they promised to meet him on the 
banks of the crystal river. 
lady, of about fifteen years, took both 
hands of the preacher, whose sermon had 
awakened her to a new life, and most dole- 
fully cried, ‘*O my father! my father!” 
The incident unsealed the fountains of all 
eyes, and especially his to whose ministry 


One young 


she was a seal,a joy, and a crown. Pres- 
ently the negroes came on, singing as they 
passed ,— 

“T’ll meet you over Jordan, 

Where pleasure never dies.” 
The parting scene was at an end. Ina 
short time the tents were taken down, and 
the crowd were on their way home, leaving 
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“ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL.” 


BY ALICE CARY. 
\ side dividing it from a dusty lane, 
and with almost interminable fields and 
orchards on the other, stood, as many 
years ago as J can remember, the big sub- 
stantial brick house of John Fisher. It 
was situated a mile or more from the main 
road, and the main road was neither turn- 
pike nor railroad, but simply a clay road 
that wound its crooked way from one town 
to another, and where strangers were sel- 
dom seen to pass. Sometimes a small 
speculator, whistling between two stout 
horses and some fifty wooden clocks, 
traveled the road, and Jeft a clock at each 
house, warranted to keep time for six 
months, during which time it, was to serve 
gratis. Great was the delight among the 
children on such occasions, and it seemed 
that they would never have done listening 
to the striking, and gazing at the brightly- 
painted pictures of Louis Philippe or 
Josephine, as the case might be. I am 
not sure that these peddlers were not pub- 
lic benefactors, as the passing of one of 


JITH a thin strip of woods on one 


them through such obscure neighborhoods 
was something like the drifting of a green 
branch in the path of Columbus, speaking 


| of a world they knew nothing about. 


i . 
chanical 
| impetus, 


From the day the clock began to shine 
and count out the hours from the mantel- 
piece, or the top of the bureau, the me- 
genius of the boys received an 
and water-wheels began to work 


| alone the brooks, and weather-cocks to 


behind them the relies of a deserted camp, | 


here and there a solitary tent-poie, the 
platforms where the fires had gone out for 
the last time, and numerous heaps of trod- 


den straw to mark the spot where battles 
had 
Alexanders, Tamerlanes, and Napoleons 
of the earth never dreamed of, but the 
monuments of which shall endure when 
glories merely human shall be renounced, 
despised, and forgotten 


been fought and won, such as the 


veer to the winds on the gables of smoke- 
house and barn. ‘The young women ac- 
complished more in a given time, and 
tasks of spinning and knitting and sewing 
were measured off by the hour; and not 
unfrequently they made the dress and 
hair of Josephine models for their own 
fashions. The farmer and his wife would 
even sleep by the clock, which was in fact 
the promoter of general order and _pre- 
cision in all things. ‘The very style of 
harness worn by the clock peddler’s horses 
was oftentimes happily suggestive, and 
his snug little wagon, gave birth to thought 
of other little wagons, that took form and 
color in the course of time. O, they have 
been too much abused—those Yankee 
clock-peddlers! 
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Once in a long time some one of these 
men instinctively found out the house of 
John Fisher, and with a fine specimen of 
his wares beneath his arm knocked at the 
door; but Mrs. Fisher would never suffer 
a clock to be placed between the two iron 
candlesticks that ornamented her mantel- 
piece—not she. She would not suffer her 
eyes to dwell on the green dress and the 
graceful plumes of the painted lady which 
lent the chief glory to the clock—it was 
not worth while—John had a good silver 
watch, and that was enough. Sometimes 
Sally Fisher would stop her wheel when 
she heard the sound of the peddler’s wagon 
coming up to the dusty gate, for strange 
wheels made strange, welcome noises to 
her ears, so seldom was it a visitor came. 
She would stop, and, with heart beating 
thick, listen to what her mother said, 
hoping the peddler’s eloquence might not all 
be lost, and that their own big room might 
be ornamented with a clock as well as the 
best rooms of the other well-to-do people 
of the neighborhood. She never dared to 
speak from the window where she listened, 
and ask what use to them was father’s 
silver watch when he had it always in his 
pocket. Sally was obedient and rever- 
ential, and never questioned the procedure 
of her parents—never at least out of her 
own heart. 

There were two or three parlors in the 
neighborhood the windows and tables of 
which were ornamented with printed mus- 
lin curtains and covers; but when the same 
peddler of whom they were bought came 
to John Fisher’s house he found no sale 
for his goods. Mrs. Fisher could buy 
cheaper in town, and so perhaps she could, 
thought Sally, butshe never will; and Sally 
was right, she never did, and year after 
year the big room had no ornaments but its 
myrtle pots, and the green boughs which 
in summer Sally placed on the hearth. 

By these things you will see the severe 
frugality of the Fishers, and understand 
the narrow and hard cireuit in which 
Sally trod and trod. Few enough were 
her holidays, few enough her pleasures, 
and yet she had a heart that a small thing 
would fill to overflowing. Once or twice 
in the year she went with her pocket- 
handkerchief tied on her head to visit 
some neighbor, and once in long while she 
walked with her father to the meeting in 
the log school-house at the cross-roads. 
But for the most part Sally staid at home, 








The 


working hard and saying little. 
Fishers were not people who talked much 
—it interfered with the great object of 
their lives—work. Circumstances, how- 
ever, nor education, nor nothing else could 
keep Sally from thinking for herself, and 
in spite of her father’s strict supervision 
she often exchanged sly glances with the 
young men who occupied the benches 
opposite the women’s side of the school- 
house. Never one of them dared to walk 
home with her, however much they ad- 
mired her at a distance. Once, indeed, 
she was permitted to go to the circuit 
preaching alone, with the consent, but not 
with the hearty good-will of her parents. 
She would come as straight home as she 
could come, she said, as she raised her 
faded green parasol at the door, and under 
it smiled herself away, carefully holding 
up her white frock. 

Happy enough for a time she felt, and 
much less frequently she made exploring 
expeditions with her free glances than she 
was used to do when they were so care- 
fully restricted: very modest and pretty 
was her behavior, and no one could see 
the need of the guardianship usually exer- 
cised over her. She poured all her full 
soul out in the hymn, and at the close of 
the service shook hands with two or three 
young women she knew, and cordially 
pressed them to come and visit her. She 
would not have done this if her father had 
been with her ; but it was her nature to be 
generous and cordial, and she deemed not 
that she did any wrong. 

A week was not gone since she gave 
the invitation, when two of the young 
women she met at the meeting came to 
visit her. ‘A pretty pass things have 
come to,” said Mrs. Fisher, “if our Sally 
is to gad about as she pleases, and have 
young men that nobody knows, and good- 
for-nothing girls flocking here all the 
time, hindering us all to no profit!” Little 
pleasure had Sally in seeing her friends 
as she was permitted to see them. There 
was no ceasing from her work—no laugh- 
ing that was not under breath, and no 
extra dishes for the supper—all was hard 
and dry; and when the visitors found 
themselves walking down the dusty lane 
away from the house that was so empty 
and cold they felt relieved. And Sally 
was relieved too. In silence she thought 
of the pretty dresses they wore, and felt 
how much she would like to have a new 
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one even half as expensive, but she dared 
not breathe her thought. 

She had been indulged in extravagance 
enough for one while, her parents thought, 
in being allowed to go to meeting alone, 
and to fill the house with visitors at her 
pleasure. 

And the brothers of Sally went from 
setting wheels to work in the brooks, ana 
weathercocks to fluttering on the gable of 
the barn, out into the world to set more 
complicated wheels running, and some- 
times to flutter and shift like weather- 
cocks themselves. The days were longer 
now, and the nights wearier than they used 
to be, and the heart of Sally was sobered 


somewhat, though her nature was not | 


changed—only subdued. She dreamed— 
as all women must dream—it would be a 
pleasant thing to go to meeting every 
Sunday, to have a clock in her own home, 
and more than all, to have some one there 
to love her, some one to make her happy. 

Her parents forgot that they had ever 
wanted the same things, and that they had 
obtained the greatest of all in each other, 
and they thought it strange that Sally 
should not be satisfied with their satisfac- 
tion, and that she should have a nature of 
her own to care for. Themselves had 
loved and married, but for Sally to do, or 
even to think of the same thing, would be 
outrageous. 

She was twenty-five years old when 
she sat hy the fire one night knitting, and 
listening to the wind as it drove through 
the leafless trees, and the snow as it sifted 
against the windows. Jer hair was 
growing thin and faded, and the brightness 
of her early smile had worn down into 
patience, and the restlessness of her early 
hopes was subdued to quiet. ‘The faded 
green parasol she carried to meeting five 
years before was laid carefully among 
dried rose-leaves in the drawer. The 
white dress was there too, and there was 
not much besides to be seen there—a piece 
of ribbon, a cambrie collar, a ruffie or two, 
and that was all. 

Her eyes were fixed on her work, and 
perhaps her thoughts too, for they wan- 
deved less than they used, and dreamily 
she heard the wind and the snow. There 


was a creaking at the gate, a step up the 
pathway, a rapping at the door, and a 
tall handsome stranger stood before the 
little silent and astonished household. A 
shining gun was slung over one shoulder, 








and at his heels came a large dog that 
stopped as he stopped, and sat upright and 
panting at his feet. 

To make the story short, we will say 
simply the stranger was a poor, but gen- 
erous and impulsive young man, shooting 
game as he traveled about the country in 
search of his fortune. 

Idle days and adventures of one sort 
and another had brought him to the two 
last shillings that were in the bottom of 
his purse, and he was now in search of 
work anda home. Anything he was will- 
ing to do, and at any price Mr. Visher 
might be pleased to pay. 

As the reader will guess there was 
plenty of hard work to do on the farm of 
John Fisher at any time of the year, after 
a good deal of consultation and hesitancy 
on the part of the elder Fisher the young 
man, whose name was Thomas Battershall, 
was employed for a limited period. 

When he worked, the young man gave 
farmer Fisher great satisfaction ; and when 
Sunday, or evening, or any other idle time 
came, he was to his employer equally unsat- 
isfactory ; for whatever he did he did with 
all his might, and swung himself on a grape- 
vine as heartily as he swung the scythe. 
He did nothing by halves, nothing grudg- 
ingly; when he laughed he laughed in 
earnest, and when he played he played in 
earnest. In the times I write of it was 
customary for laboring men to carry with 
them to the field or the barn, or wherever 
their work was, a jug of whisky, and to 
drink from it as often as inclination re- 
quired. ‘Thomas Battershall had his jug 
as well as the rest. 

“'Tom is not worth the whisky he 
drinks,” said Mr. John Fisher one day, 
“and when the term of his engagement 
expires [ shall turn him off.” 

“T never saw him the worse of drink I 
am sure,” replied Sally, trembling, and 
turning her blushing face away from her 
father. 

“It appears to me, Sally,” said the 
father angrily, “‘ you always have some- 
thing to say in favor of every drunken 
scamp that, comes in your way.” He 
was silent a moment, and then added, “‘ He 
will have to do better than he has done if 
he don‘t get sent adrift—that is all.” 

Tom was now heard whistling to his 
dog. “Hear the fool!” continued Mr. 
Fisher ; “I wish that dog was dead !” 

“It’s a pity if Tom can’t have even a 
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dog to comfort him,” said Sally, and she 
went angrily away. 

That night, when Tom said he had done 
a big day’s work at chopping, Mr. Fisher 
asked him if he had not also done a big 
day’s work at drinking ; and without fur- 
ther notice he produced his leather bag, 
counted out twenty dollars, and placing 
them before Tom told him he might go as 
soon as he liked. 

It was a wild March night, the lights and 
shadows were fighting each other among 
the clouds, and neither quite getting the 
mastery, when at the door of the front 
room, where the dry myrtle-pots set on the 
hearth, there came a timid rap, and a mo- 
ment after, his gun in his hand, and his 
dog at his heels, ‘Thomas Battershall went 
softly in. 

It was not the first time by any means 
he had talked there with Sally, but let the 
other times pass. We have only to do 
with this. 

“QO Thomas!” sobbed the girl, coming 
forward and taking the young inan’s hand, 
“ what will become of you? what will be- 
come of you?” 

“T don’t care what becomes of me,” 
replied ‘Thomas with tenderest emotion, 
and folding the head of the weeping girl 
close to his bosom as he spoke. 

“ But where will you go?” she said di- 
rectly. 

“Tf away from you, Sally,” he answer- 
ed, “it don’t matter where—one place 
will be the same as another.” 

“What shall I do? what shall I do ?” 
said the poor girl; “* home was so desolate 
before you came, and now I shall die!” 

“Dear Sally,” said the young man, 
kissing the forehead that was upturned be- 
neath his lips, * it is a very cruel fate that 
forces me out alone into this great world, 
away from all that is dear to me, all I 
care to live for—away from you, Sally.” 

*“Q you must not go, dear Thomas!’ 
whispered Sally; “I cannot stay here 
when you are gone.” 

“Tf T were not the poor wanderer I am, 
if I had a home, had even a roof to shel- 
ter me,” said Thomas, folding the poor 


’ 


girl closer and closer, “I would ask you | 
| man; and I'll be bound the whisky-jug is 


to share it with me; but I have nothing— 

nothing, dearest, but poverty and my love.” 
“To you love me, then?’ exclaimed 

Sally ; “ tell me so again.” 

He did tell her so again and again. 

“ Then,” said she, “I have all I want, 





and to the end of the world I will go with 
you.” 

Half an hour passed, and the silence of 
the old parlor was not disturbed by even 
a whisper. The following day it was 
found that Sally was gone, green parasol, 
white dress, and all. 

Twenty dollars was not much to begin 
life with, and our runaways began it very 
humbly, of course. They scorned to go 
far; they would show the old folks that 
they were not ashamed—that they had 
done nothing wrong, and could earn a 
living for themselves. A small patch of 
ground, and a poor little cabin were hired 
half a mile or so from the cross-roads and 
the log school-house, and for a time there 
was no happicr pair than they in the 
world. 

The very dog barked at the moon as if 
he were as good as she, and stretched 
himself at the door-stone as if he had sum- 
less treasures within to guard. But asad 
truth must be told—alas for the prospective 
happiness of our young housekeepers !— 
the last sixpence of the twenty dollars was 
spent for whisky. 

It was against Sally’s better knowledge , 
but poor Tom must have something to 
comfort him, she said, and she was sure 
he had little enough. 

March came again, wild and stormy, 
and Sally lay all day on her sick bed, and 
night came; and with no light but the fire- 
light to see the bright little round baby 
that was come to bless her, she lay in 
quiet happiness. 

“There is not a tea-spoon full of tea in 
the house, madam,” said the nurse, queru- 
lously lifting the steaming kettle from the 
coals; and she went on, turning her frown- 
ing face toward Sally, “it is too bad 
of your husband to go off and leave you 
so, and without so much as a tea-spoon- 
ful of tea in the house. He deserves to 
be despised of everybody.” 

Sally had not groaned for herself, but 
she groaned aloud now for poor Tom, say- 
ing pleadingly, “ Don’t! O don’t! he 
can’t get everything, my dear friend.” 

“No, but he could get a little tea for 
his sick wife if he deserved to be called a 


not empty. The wretch, I wish he might 
fall down and break the old jug to pieces 
the first time he goes to get it filled.” 
For a good while after the baby was 
born the whisky-jug stood empty, partly 
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because of the new happiness that came 
to the father, and, it must be confessed, 
partly because the jug could nowhere be 
found. For her own private satisfaction, 
and not that she desired or expected to 
reform the villainous husband, the nurse- 
empress had hidden it, whispering the 
deed only in the ear of her baby, to whom, 
by the way, she communicated many other 
important matters, much past his little 
ability to comprehend. 

How happy they were in their new hap- 
piness!—the sweet, sweet pleasure may 
not be written nor told. The pretty quar- 
rel, which was no quarrel at all, about the 
baby’s name was settled at last; and the 
mother relinquished her fond desire to 
name him Thomas to the preference of 
his father, whose choice it was to eall 
their boy Cyrus. It was a great day to 
them both, a great day to all the neigh- 
borhood, when the baby was carried to the 
log school-house and christened. What 
a world of little fine stitches there were 
in the white dress that was made out of 
the mother’s old one, and how carefully 
and proudly the father held the old green 
parasol between the sunshine and the soft 
cheeks and winking eyes of the darling 
whom he was sure nobody could see and 
not love. In the shadow of every tree he 
paused as they went along to ask the 
young mother if she thought there ever 
was so bright and promising a boy as 
theirs. 

“Tf he does as well as he looks,” she 
would say, “I shall be, O, so thankful !” 

And then for a little way Thomas Bat- 
tershall would walk very fast—perhaps 
resolving within himself that his pretty 
boy should have a good example. He 
knew not his own weakness—poor Thomas 
Battershall. 

Much they wondered, as they went 
along, whether or not their offended par- 
ents would be at the meeting, and yet they 
were sure they would be there ; how could 
they stay away when their sweet little 
baby was to be christened. ‘They would 
be there, father and mother both; and 
they would come and kiss the child, and 
bless them by saying they forgave them, 
as they never had said ; and then, thought 


Sally, we will need nothing more to per- | 


fect our joy. 

And the sermon was preached, and the 
hymn sung by as many as could get into 
the house ; and little Cyrus was baptized 


| 








| 











with water, and afterward by the kisses of 
nearly all the congregation. But John 
Fisher and his wife were not there ; they 
refused even to look upon the face of their 
unwelcome grandchild. 

But the baby grew none the less for 
dearth of their kisses, mistaken and hard 
old folks that they were; and his mother 
was almost perfectly happy as she sat 
with him on her knee, and in his wide- 
open, wondering eyes read the promise of 
great things to be. 

When a year old he could toddle about 
the room and say “ papa,” O, so prettily 
and so plainly. But often and often there 
were tears in the mother’s eyes when he 
called thus confidingly. for often and often 
it happened that no father was there. 
The lost jug had been found and filled 
many and many a time, and many and 
many a time there had been no tea-spoon- 
ful of tea in the house since the nurse- 
empress went away. And Sally would 
tell her boy that father would come direct- 
ly, knowing all the time that he would 
not; and if he grew impatient she would 
softly smooth his curls, as he pillowed his 
head on her bosom, and, smiling in his 
baby beauty, fall asleep. 

Sometimes on the grass at the door, 
and sometimes in the hearth-light, the old 
dog would play with little Cyrus for an 
hour, and this was all the playmate he 
had. Plenty of little children there were 
in the neighborhood, but their parents 
would not allow them to play with a 
drunkard’s child. When he was old 
enough to go to school, his beauty and 
quick parts made him friends, and for a 
while he had playfellows enough. But by- 
and-by came envy and jealousy—for there 
is no log school-house so low that these 
bad spirits will not go into it; and so it 
came about that little Cyrus often sat 
alone in the shade, and thought of his 
ragged coat, when all the other children 


were at play. The games were easily 


made up without Cyrus; there was no 
place for him, poor boy. 

One day a bluff, bad boy told him out- 
right they did not want him in the play. 

“Why don’t you want me?” asked the 
child, piteously ; ‘I havn’t done anything, 
have 1?” 

“You have got a drunken father, and 
your grandpap won’t own you,” answered 
the boy in his coarse vulgarity ; “so you 
may play with whom you can.” 
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Cyrus hung down his head and went 
away, and never afterward asked the boys 
why he could not play. 

Poor Sally cried more bitterly for her 
boy than she ever had for herself when 
he told her what had been said to him, 
and asked what a drunkard was, and why 
his grandfather would not own him. 

On the whole, this selfish conduct on the 
part of his mates was a help to Cyrus; 


. | 
and the less he played, the more he studi- | 


ed and thought, so that when he was 
twelve years old his master said he was 
the best scholar in school. 

About this time the hope Sally had 
always cherished, that her parents would 
yet be reconciled to her marriage, and 
perhaps help poor Thomas to a few acres 
of ground, died, and was buried in despair 
with the rest of her hopes. 

They not only refused all their daugh- 
ter’s overtures, but cut off all prospective 
peace, by adopting, as their own, a pretty 
orphan girl, about the age of her own Cyrus. 

Jenette Miller was the name of the 
black-eyed beauty and heiress ; for it was 
no secret in the neighborhood that her 
foster-parents designed to settle upon her 
the bulk of their property, cutting Sally 
off without a farthing, and giving very lit- 
tle to the sons, whose wheels had worked 
well in the world, and made fortunes for 
their owners. Sally tried to hope that 
Thomas would strive more earnestly for 
himself when he knew that, outside of him- 
self, there was no hope. It was not to 
be expected, however; and, if anything, 
Thomas did worse than before. 

He did not care a straw, he said, 
whether the old folks gave him a cent or 
not ; and so he filled his whisky-jug anew, 
and drank with his thoughtless compan- 
ions, and laughed boisterously at the little 
littleness of old John Fisher. 

Sometimes Sally thought, or tried to 
think, if her father would only give 
Thomas a few hundred dollars it would 
strengthen his hands and soften his heart, 
and make another man of him—his nature 
needed encouragement, she said, and one 
good word said for him would do more than 
a thousand against him. And whether or 
not Sally was right, nobody agreed with 
her. 

Whether to press the ttuth of things 
upon the heart of Sally more painfully, or 
for what cause we cannot tell, but Mr. 
and Mrs. Fisher took evident pleasure in 
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| giving the pretty Jenette every expensive 
article of dress or ear-rings, hat or ribbon, 
her childish fancy coveted. 

The first morning she went to school, 
it was with a heart overflowing with curi- 
osity to see Cyrus Battershall—her par- 
ents had told her she must never speak 
to him, nor look at him, as long as she 
lived, and, of course, she had said she 
| would not. He must be very wicked, 
she thought, and doubtless she should 
know him at once by a black face, a 
crooked mouth, or some other deformity. 

She could not read her book till the 
noon came, so much did she wonder if 
Cyrus were there, and why she could not 
pick him out if he were. When the play- 
ing was begun, after the bread and butter 
had been dispatched, every group began 
pulling at Jenette ; for all thought it would 
be a distinguishing honor to play with 
Jenette Miller. 

But Jenette said, No; she must not play 
that day. The truth was, she feared com- 
ing in contact with Cyrus. 

All the morning she had felt her heart 
drawn toward one little boy more than all 
the rest; and when she saw him sitting 
alone in the shadow of a tree with his 
| books, she skipped up te him, and asked 
him if he would tell her which of the boys 
was Cyrus Battershall? * 

“Why?” said Cyrus, his eyes filling 
with tearful wonder. 

‘* Because,” answered Jenette, “my 
father and mother told me I must not play 
with him.” 

Cyrus wiped away the tears with his 
hands; and, as soon as he could speak at 
all, told the little girl that he was Cyrus 
Battershall, and why it was that nobody 
would play with him. 

“Q,T just said that for fun!” exclaimed 
Jenette, not knowing what else to say; 





” 


and kneeling down on the grass beside the 
poor boy, she wiped his tears with her 
handkerchief, and after that told him she 
would love him if no one else did. The 
Fishers might have trembled if they had 
seen how their little daughter practiced 
upon their teaching. 

From the day Jenette came to school, 
Cyrus was not lonesome any more—they 
made a grape-vine swing, where they swung 
together, and found out a deep shadow 
where they read fairy stories together ; 
and in the time of nuts or berries, they 
went in search of them together. And 
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thus they continued till Cyrus was fifteen 
years old, when he tock home all his books, 
and told Jenette he could not come to school 
any more—that he was going to stay at 
home and work. 

Jenette answered that he would learn 
more out of school than she in; and when 
they reached the gate, she told him she 
would steal away from school sometimes, 
and come and see him; and that as long 
as she lived she would never forget him, 
and never like anybody else half so well. 
Faithfully she kept her promise — many 
and many a time Sally’s humble cabin was 
brightened with her blush an hour before 
the school was dismissed. 

When Cyrus was twenty-one years old 
there was no worthier and no handsomer 
young man in al! the neighborhood. Je- 
nette said she thought so, and she did not 
eare who knew it. 

And while Cyrus was growing fine and 
handsome, the neighborhood was not stand- 





ing still. Where the clay-road used to 
be, there was a wide and smooth turnpike ; 
and where the leg school-house once stood, 
there was a beautiful stone meeting-house ; 
and even the old red house of John Fisher 
had turned white, and showed prettily be- 
tween the rows of green trees that stood 
on either side of the lane leading down to 
the main road. * There were nice curtains 
to all the windows, and a clock that cost 
two hundred dollars ticked on the mantel 
of the best room. 

When the old people saw how handsome 
Cyrus was grown, and heard how much 
Jenette praised him, they disliked him 
more than ever; and finally, when her 
liking became very apparent, they agreed 
to seti!le upon her everything they had, if 
she would promise never to marry the 
young man; for they had learned to love 
their adopted child most sincerely. 

Jenette declared that she would take 
formal possession of her estate, and invite 
all the neighbors to hear and witness her 
promise, and afierward to make merry as 
long as they would. 

The proposal was acceded to, for there 
was nothing they could deny Jenette ; and 
when the wuests were assembled, she told 
them of the promise she had made never 
to marry Cyrus Battershall, and that, even 
if she were disposed, it was quite impos- 
sible she should break the promise, as she 


had already been the wife of the young 
man for two years. 


At first the old folks 


| Jenette told them that they must forgive 


| 








were dumb with amazement; but when 


poor Sally, and receive her back beneath 
the roof which was wide enough to shel- 
ter them all before she would relinquish 
her lawful right to their estate, they saw 
nothing better to be done, and the end 
of all was reconciliation, and such happi- 
ness as they had never known in their 





lives. 

Sally was not wrong. When it was told 
Thomas that the old folks had sent for 
him and his wife to come home, he broke 
his jug in delight, and from that day 
drank no more whisky. When Cyrus 
bowed his handsome head before his grand- 
parents, they said Jenette was correct, 
and that in love, as in war, stratagem was 
right. 

There was some playful quarreling as 


| to who should have the room where the 


| 





| clock was; but Jenette had her way, and 


it was finally settled that the clock-room 
should be Sally’s. Beautiful as it was, 
it failed to give her the pleasure which 
the commonest one would have afforded 
twenty years earlier—a crust to the starv- 
ing is better than a feast to the dead. 


MOTHER, POOR MOTHER! 
BY MRS. ACTON TINDAL. 


Mother, poor mother! 
She has no other 
Child ; I’m the last of the souls she bore; 


I hear her praying, © 
And gently saying, i: 
“T have not lost them, they ’re gone before ; 
Sorrow to save them, i 
Jesus forgave them % 
Life’s pilgrimage, as they touched its shore.” o, 
Mother, poor Mother! Pe 
She has no other 2 
Child; it seems hardest from me to part; g 
My father left her, cd 
And death bereft her. i 
She’s an empty home and aching heart; 
So she fondly folds me, 4 
And warmly holds me, 3 
Unto her bosom to still the smart. a 


Mother, poor Mother! 
She has no other 
Child; and I’m dying and passing fast, 
My life is going, 
My soul is flowing, 
Back to the ocean of God at last. 
Her grief detains me, 
Her love enchains me, 
Yet from my spirit the dust I cast: 
And now, poor Mother! 
Thou hast another 
Child, who awaits thee when death is past. 




















A COUSIN IN NEED. 


N a dreary autumn day, more than a 
hundred years ago, a heavy traveling- 
carriage was slowly lumbering along the 
muddy road from Potsdam to Berlin. 
Within it was one person only, who took 
no heed of the slowness of the traveling ; 
but, leaning back in a corner, was arrang- 
ing a multiplicity of papers contained ina 
small portfolio, and making notes in a 
pocket-book. Since he was dressed in a 
plain dark military uniform, it was fair to 
suppose that this gentleman belonged to 
the Prussian army, but to which grade of 
it nobody could determine, as all tokens 
of rank had been avoided. A dreary No- 
vember evening was closing in; and, 
though the rain had for a time ceased, yet 
dark masses of clouds, flying through the 
sky, gave warning that a “ weeping dark- 
ness” was at hand. ‘The road grew heav- 
ier and heavier—at least so it should have 
seemed to a foot-traveler who was plow- 
ing his way through its mire; and so, 
doubtless, it did seem to the ecarriage- 
horses, who at last floundered along so 
slowly that the pedestrian whom they had 
overtaken kept easily by the side of the 
eoach—though at a respectful distance, 
certainly, after the first bucketful of mud 
that it splashed over him. The gentle- 
man inside the coach, when he could see 
no longer, shut up his portfolio, and re- 
turned the pocket-book to its place in the 
breast lining of his coat. He then roused 
himself to look out of the window, and 
judge, from the mud and darkness, how 
far it might be to Berlin. For the first 
time, he perceived that a muddy young 
man was walking at a little distance 
from his horses. ‘Though more than rea- 
sonably travel-stained, he trudged on as if 
his limbs were strong and his heart light. 
Through the drizzle and the darkness, all 
that could be seen of his face was sensible 
and good-tempered. He had just finished 
a pipe as he attracted the traveler’s at- 
tention, and was in the act of shaking out 
the ashes and replacing the pipe in a 
wallet slung over his back, when he heard 
himself addressed in the manner following, 
and in rather an authoritative tone of 
voice :— 
** Halloo! young man, whither are you 
bound this stormy-looking night ?” 





“ That is more than I can tell you, not 
being at home in this part of the world. | 
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My wish is to reach Berlin; but if I find 
a resting place before I get there—to that 
I am bound, for I am a-weary.” 

*T should think you must have a two- 
hour’s walk before you,”’ was the unsatis- 
factory remark that followed. 

The young man made no reply, and 
after a short pause the stranger said :— 

“If it pleases you to rest on the step 
of the carriage for a few minutes, you are 
welcome so to do, Herr What’s-your- 
name.” 

** My name is Heinrich Meyer,” replied 
the young man; “ one of those who wisely 
never refuse the small benefit because 
the larger one is not to be obtained.” He 
thankfully accepted the not very clean 
place allotted to him. 

From inside the window the next ques- 
tion put to Heinrich was :— 

** What are you going to Berlin for?” 

“'To hunt for some cousins,’ was the 
answer. 

“And pray who may they be?” asked 
the unknown. 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, I have not 
an idea who they are, or where to look 
for them. Indeed, it is more than doubt- 
full whether I have so much as an ac- 
quaintance in Berlin, much less a rela- 
tion.” 

The questioner—who should have been 
an American colonel—looked amused and 
astonished as he suggested— 

“Surely there must be some other 
motive for your going to Berlin, or what 
could have put this idea into your head ?” 

“Why,” replied Heinrich, “ I have just 
become a clergyman, without the smallest 
chance of getting anything to do in my 
own neighborhood ; I have no relative to 
help me, and not quite money enough to 
find me in necessaries.” 

“ But,” said the Prussian, “ what on 
earth has this to do with cousins in Ber- 
lin ?”” 

“ Well, now, who knows? Many of 
my fellow-students have got good appoint- 
ments, and whenever I asked them to let 
me know how it was done, the answer al- 
ways was—‘ A cousin gave it to ine,’ or, 
‘I got it through the interest of a cousin, 
who lives at Berlin.” Now, as I find 
none of these useful cousins live in the 
country, | must go without their help, or 
else hunt for them in Berlin.” 

This was all said in a comical, dry way, 
so that his listener could not refrain from 
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laughing, but he made no comment. 
However, he pulled out a piece of paper, 
and began to write upon it. When he 
had finished, he turned round to Heinrich, 
saying that he observed he had been 
smoking, and that he felt inclined to do 
the same, but had forgotten to bring tinder 
with him. Could Herr Meyer oblige him 
with a light? 

“ Certainly, with great pleasure,” was 


the prompt reply ; and Heinrich, taking a | 


tinder-box out of his wallet, immediately 
began to strike a light. 


Now, it has been | 


said that the evening was damp,—it was | 


so damp that there seemed little enough 
prospect of the tinder’s lighting; more- 
over, the wind blew the sparks out almost 
before they fell. 

“Well, if your cousins are not more 
easily to be got at than your light is, I 
pity you, young sir,” was the sole remark 
to which the stranger condescended, as 
he watched Heinrich’s laborious en- 
deavors. 

“Nil desperandum is my motto,” an- 
swered the young man; and when the 
words were scarcely uttered, the light had 
been struck. In his delight at sueceed- 
ing, Heinrich jumped up on the carriage- 
step, and, leaning through the window, 
thrust the tinder eagerly in the direction 
of the gentleman's face. ‘ Hurra, sir, 
puff away !” 

After a short pause, during which time 





As Heinrich began to express his thanks 
for the good wishes of his unknown friend, 
the signal was given to increase the speed 
of the horses, and, before he had time to 
make any acknowledgments, he found 
himself alone again. The young man was 
no little astonished at what had taken 
place ; and as he gazed on the slip of 
paper, could not help wondering whether 
any good would come of it. ‘These were 
the only words written on it :— 


“Dear Manrsuat,—If you can forward the 
views of the bearer, Heinrich Meyer, you will 
oblige your friend, F. 

**Let me know the result of your interview 
with him.” 

“Time will prove this, as it does all 
other things,” thought Heinrich, as he 
proceeded on his way. Somehow or 
other the road appeared less wearisome, 
and he felt less tired and footsere since 
receiving the mysterious bit of paper. 
Hope was stronger within him than she 
had been for many a day; and on her 
wings he was carried pleasantly along, so 


| that he reached Berlin by nightfall. 


The noise and bustle of the capital was 
new to him; and he found some little dif- 
ficulty in making his way to the Gasthaus, 
to which he had been recommended by 


the pastor of his parish. The pastor hav- 


| ing been once in Berlin, was considered, 


the stranger had been puffing at his pipe, | 


he removed it from his mouth, and address- 
ed Heinrich in this way :— 

“T have been thinking over what you 
have been telling me; and perhaps, in a 
humble way, [ might be able to assist you, 
and thus act the part of the cousin you are 
secking. At all events, when you get to 
Berlin, take this note,” handing him the 
slip of paper on which he had been writ- 


ing—* take this note to Marshal Grumb- | 


kow, who is somewhat of a friend of mine, 
and who will, I think, be glad to oblige 


in his part of the world, an oracle in all 
matters connected with town-life. 

The inn was, however, found at last, 
and after a frugal supper and a good 
night’s rest our friend arose, ready to 


| hope and believe everything trom the 


me. But mind! do exactly as he bids | 


you, and abide strictly by his advice. If 
he says he will help you, rely upon it he 
will keep his word; but he is rather ec- 
centric, and the way he sets about doing 
a kindness may perhaps seem strange to 
you. And now,” he continued, ‘as the 


road is improved, [ must hurry on the 
horses, and so bid you good evening, 
hoping you will prosper in your new 
vareer.”” 


mysterious note, which he started forth 
to deliver immediately after breakfast. 

Obliged to ask his way to Marshal 
CGrumbkow’s, he was amused and _ sur- 
prised at the astonishment depicted on the 
countenances of those persons of whom he 
made the inquiry; as if they would say, 
‘What business can you have with the 
Marshal Grumbkow 2” 

The house was, however, at last gained, 
and having delivered his missive to a 
servant, Heinrich awaited the result in 
the hall. In a few minutes the servant 


| returned, and requested him, in the most 
| respectful manner, to follow him to the 


marshal’s presence. Arrived there, he 
was received most courteously; and the 
marshal made many inquiries as to his 
past life and future prospects; requested 
to be told the name of the village or town 
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in which he had been last residing; the 
school in which he had been educated; at 
what inn he was living in Berlin; and so 
forth. But still, no allusion was made 
either to the note or the writer of it. 
The interview lasted about twenty min- 
utes, at the end of which time the mar- 
shal dismissed him, desiring that he would 
eall again that day fortnight. 

Heinrich employed the interval in visit- 
ing the lions of the town. There was a 
grand review of the troops on the king’s 
birth-day ; and, like a loyal subject, our 
friend went to have a reverent stare at his 
majesty, whom he had never seen. At 
one point of the review the king stopped 
almost opposite to Heinrich; and then 
was suggested to him, as the reader prob- 
ably suspects, that, after all, he must have 
seen that face somewhere before. Was it 
the friend who hailed him in the muddy 
road? Impossible! How should a king 
be traveling at that time of the day? At 
any rate, it vexed him to think that he had 
not treated the gentleman in the coach in 
a very ceremonious manner. He _ had 
thrust tinder at his nose, and cried to him 
“¢ Puff away !” 

At last the time appointed for his second 
visit to the marshal arrived. Ilis recep- 
tion was again most favorable. The mar- 
shal begged him to be seated at the table 
at which he was writing, and proceeded 
at the same time to business. Unlocking 
a drawer, and bringing forth a small bundle 
of papers, he asked Heinrich, as he drew 
them forth, one by one, if he knew in 
whose handwriting the various superscrip- 
tions were 2 

Heinrich answered, that to the best of 
his belief one was that of Herr Mudel, his 
former schoolmaster; another, that of 
Doctor Von Hummer, the principal of such 
a college, and so on. 

“Quite right,” remarked the marshal, 
“and perhaps it may not surprise you to 
hear that I have written to these different 
gentlemen to inquire your character, that 
I may know with whom I have to deal, 
and not be working in the dark.” As he 
said these words the marshal fixed his 
eyes on Heinrich to see what effect they 
had, but the young man’s countenance was 
unabashed: he evidently feared no evil 
report. ‘I feel bound,” continued the 
marshal, “to tell you that all that they 
say of you is most favorable, and I am 
equally bound to believe and act upon their 


opinions. I have now to beg of you to 
follow mé to a friend’s house.” 

The marshal descended a private stair- 
ease leading to the court-yard, crossing 
which he passed through a gate in the 
wall into a narrow side-street, down which 
he conducted Heinrich, till they arrived at 
a private entrance to the palace. Hein- 
rich began to get exceedingly nervous ; 
the conviction that his idea was not a mere 
trick of the imagination became stronger 
and stronger. Could he have had his own 
wish, Heinrich Meyer would at that mo- 
ment have been forty miles from Berlin. 
As last as he found himself following 
Grumbkow even into the palace, he could 
not refrain from exclaiming, “ Indeed, 
Herr Marshal, there must be some mis- 
take !”” 

No answer was vouchsafed, as the 
marshal continued to lead him through 
various galleries and apartments until at 
last they reached the door of one situated 
in a corner of a wing of the palace, where 
the marshal’s knock was answered by a 
short “come in.” As the door opened, 
one glance sufficed to convinee Heinrich 
that his friend in the mud, and his king, 
were one and the same person. The poor 
cousin-seeker, greatly confused, knelt be- 
fore Frederick William, and began falter- 
ing out contrite apologies. 

‘**Rise, young man,” said the king, ‘¢ you 
have not committed treason. How on 
earth could you guess who I was? I 
should not travel quictly if I meant to be 
everywhere recognized.” 

After reassuring Heinrich, the king 
told him that he was prepared to do what 
he could to push him ferward in the pro- 
fession he had chosen. “ But first,’ he 
said, ‘*{ must hear how you preach. On 
Sunday next, therefore, you shall preach 
before me; but mind I] shall choose the 
text. You may retire.” 

By the time Heinrich Meyer reached 
his own room in the inn, he had fixed in 
his mind the fact that he was to preach to 
the king. ‘The fact was only too clear, 
and all he could do was to set about his 
sermon as soon as he should have been 
furnished with the text. For the remain- 
der of that day he never stirred out; 
every step on the stair was to his ears that 
of the bearer of the text. 

Nevertheless, evening and night passed, 
and the next day was far advanced, but 





still no text 
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What was to be done? There were 
only two days before Sunday! He must 
go and consult the marshal ; but the latter 
could give him no further information—all 
he could do was to promise that if the 
king sent the text through him, it should 
be forwarded with the utmost dispatch. 
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preacher went through the whole of the 
first chapter of Genesis in a masterly way, 
his style being forcible and clear, and his 
fluency of language remarkable. His 
audience, accustomed to the king’s ec- 
centricities, were far more astonished at 


| the dexterity with which the preacher had 


That day and the next passed, and yet | 


Ieinrich heard nothing from either king 
or marshal. Only an official intimation 
had been sent, as was customary, that he 
had been selected us the preacher on the 
following Sunday at the chapel royal. 

[f it had not been that Heinrich knew 
himself to possess no mean powers of 
oratory, and that he could even extempo- 
rize in case of emergency, he would have 
certainly run away from Berlin and ab- 
jured his discovered cousin. As it was, 
he abided the course of events, and forti- 
fied himself by prayer and philosophy for 
the Sunday morning 
arrived, but no text! 

Heinrich went to the church appointed, 
seat always set 
The 


king, with the royal family, occupied their 


momentous hour. 


and was conducted to the 
1 


apart for the preacher of the day. 
acaustomed places. 

The service commenced, but no text !— 
the prayers were ended, and while the 
organ pealed forth its solemn sounds, the 
preacher was led to the pulpit. The con- 
gregation were astonished, not only at 
his youthfulness, but at his being an utter 
stranger. 

The pulpit-steps were gained, and the 
thought flashed across Heinrich’s mind 
that possibly he should find the text placed 
for him on the desk. 

But, as he was on the point of mount- 
ing the stairs, an officer of the royal house- 
hold delivered to him a folded piece of 
paper, saying, “lis majesty sends you 
the text.” 

After having recited the preliminary 
prayers, the preacher opened the paper, 
and Jo!—it was blank—not a word was 
wrilten on it. What was to 
Heinrich deliberately examined the white 
sheet, and, after a short pause, held it up 
before the congregation, saying, “ ILis 
majesty has furnished the text for my 
But you may perceive that no- 
thing whatever is upon this sheet of paper. 
‘Out of nothing God created the world ;° 
I shall, therefore, take the creation for 
the subject of my discourse this morning.” 

In accordance with this decision, the 


sermon. 


be done? | 
| made Heinrich Meyer one of the royal 


| at 


| 


extricated himself from the difficulty, than 
the dilemma in which he had been 
placed. At last the sermon was ended, 
the congregation dismissed, and Heinrich 
found himself in the sacristy receiving the 
congratulations of several dignitaries of 
the church, who all prophesied for him a 


| brilliant future. 








| learned. 


Heinrich ventured to express his amaze- 
ment at the singular proceeding of the 
king, but was told that he could only have 
arrived recently from the provinces, if he 
did not know that such vagaries were 
quite common to his majesty. In the 
midst of the conversation a messenger 
arrived to conduct him to the royal pres- 
ence. Being totally unaware what im- 
pression his sermon might have made 
upon the king, the cousin-seeker rather 
dreaded the approaching audience. But 
Heinrich had searcely crossed the thresh- 
hold of the king’s room when his majesty 


jumped up, and thrust a roll of paper into 


the young preacher’s hand, exclaiming, 
“ Hurrah, sir! — puff away !—take this 
for the light you gave me!” 

Then, throwing himself back in a chair, 
he laughed heartily at the young preach- 
er’s look of surprise and confusion. The 
latter scarcely knew what reply to make 
or what to do, but just as he had got as 
far as “* Your majesty——” the king in- 
terrupted him, saying, “ Make no fine 
speeches; go home quietly, and examine 
the contents of the paper. You came to 
Berlin to seck a cousin; you have found 
one, who, if you go on steadily, will not 
neglect you.” 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the 
roll of paper contained a good appoint- 
ment at the University of Berlin, and 


preachers. 
Tue Hearth is childhood’s seminary. It 
is here the important duties of life are 
The dreariest cot in all the land 
has its sacred hearth. The maxims here 
inculeated become woven with the woof 
and web of after life, and give it color 
texture, and form. 
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THE UNWRITTEN LAW. 


F we look down from some lofty emi- 
nence upon a town, we are struck by 
the regularity of such of its details as mect 
our eye. There seems everywhere to be 
an instinctive striving after some general 
plan; and more especially in its modern 
quarters, ‘* street nods at street, each alley 
has its brother,’’ and the new suburbs look 
like a rectangular network stretching out 
into the country. ‘The country itself is 
measured by rule. It is laid out in square 
or oblong fields and gardens, in which the 
mathematical beds, trim walks, and par- 
allel furrows are the chief features that 
arrest our attention. Jiven if we did not 
know the name or nature of the beings 
who were congregated in these abodes, 
we should pronounce them to be actuated 
by a strong constitutional principle or 
instinet of order and imitation. 

This idea would be confirmed by a 
view of the interior of the town, and the 
forms of its A colony of beavers 
and instructive sight from the 


society. 
is a curious 
regularity of its industrial and_ political 
operations ; but the harmony of a congre- 
gation of men—all differing in tastes and 
powers, in capacities and will—presents a 
much more extraordinary spectacle. We 
do not allude to the government, or the 
public laws, or the municipal regulations, 
for all these might seem nothing more 
than so many self-imposed restrictions on 
a consciously evil or erratic disposition, 
and might therefore indicate not a tend- 
ency toward order, but a conviction of its 
necessity. What we mean is the Unwrit- 
ten Law which binds society together, 
which regulates the actions and observ- 
ances, and traditi even the thoughts 
which extends its 
authority even to the minutest incidents 
of life, and which is not unwillingly sub- 
mitted to like a burden, but implicitly 
obeyed like an instinct. 


1 
may 


and feclings of men; 


This law, so far from having anything 
to do either with the law of the land or 
the law of revealed religion, is in many 
cases opposed to both. It throws its 
shield, the duelist, 
whom the one dooms tothe death of a 
felon, and the other to a still more ter- 
rible fate: it apologizes for the smuggler, 
who is condemned by both; affirming— 
but without giving any reason for the faith 
that is in it—that a fraud is not exactly a 


for instanee, over 





| 





| important operations 
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crime when committed against the public 
collectively ; it is lenient even to jocose- 
ness in its treatment of other delinquen- 
cies to which both the Bible and the 
statute-book give a very unpolite name. 
In short, it does not lean for support upon 
any of the recognized rules of right: it 
stands alone and independent, and is as 
mystical in its morals as it is tyrannical in 
its sway. ‘This law is to a certain extent 
local and temporary. It changes with 
times and seasons, and is modified by 
climate and temperature. In one age 
and in one country it recognizes what in 
another age and another country it dis- 
owns. It may be seen in Spain applaud- 
ing the marriage of an uncle with his 
niece, of an aunt with her nephew; while 
in England it turns away with loathing 
and horror from the idea of the unholy 
union. 
consistency is as glaring; for in Mngland 
it looks on without remark at the nuptials 
of a man with his uncle’s daughter and 
his father’s niece; while it shakes its 
head with something more than doubt if 
a widower choose rather for his partner 
the sister of his deceased wife, who is 
only akin to him through our common an- 
eestor, Adam. 

Ali these, however, refer to the more 
of the Unwritten 
Law, which are comparatively few in 


Even in the same country its in- 


: : 
number; but in a general view, the thing 


| 


most worthy of remark is the myriad of 
minute threads with which it binds us 
hand and foot, as Gulliver was chained to 
the earth by the individual hairs of his 
head. The law of the land answers to 
the innate law of the beavers, or the tra- 
ditional law of human beings in a savage 
state, directing and controlling them in 
the ordinary operations of life; but this 
law is a system of universal surveillance, 
occasionally coinciding in judgment with 
the other, but sometimes opposing or elud- 
ing it, and always seizing upon a thousand 
minuti# which escape its coarser meshes. 


| Why should a whole people follow implic- 
| itly certain rules, proceeding they know 
| not whence, to which they are bound by 


no penalty, and which ure often opposed 
to their convenience or inclination? This 
rule is not written down, it presents no 
authority for reference, it is inconsistent 


jin itself, and it is subject to perpetual 





change. Yet its revolutions are felt and 
accepted by the entire country, over which 
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they roW like an immense wave, visiting 
soon o; late its remotest recesses. 

The Unwritten Law is sometimes eall 
ed Conventionality or Conventionalism— 
meaning something tacitly agreed to, 
something done by universal consent: 
but this gives us no assistance in tracing 


1 
} 
! 


its nature. Whence comes the consent? | 


Why should I follow the lead of my neigh- 
bors, or my neighbors mine? What does 


it signify to Mr. Brown, who is always | 


ravenously hungry at two o'clock, that | 


Mr. Black, and all the other colors in the 
same class of society, think fit to dine at 
four? Why should not everybody, whose 
means and leisure afford it, do as he likes? 
Where is t! 

various grades into which we are divided 


taking the word, it knows not from whom 


ie necessity for each of the | 


or what, and going through its facings like | 


one man? Why should we be ashamed | 


of turning the reverse way if we want to 
do so? Where is the drill-sergeant we 
stand in awe of? Is conventionalism 


anything more than a4é/e noir for frighten- 


ing grown children? and would it not be 


worthy of an enlightened age to throw off | 


the shackles of so empty and absurd a | 


superstition 

We have had the honor to be entreated 
to lead a crusade against this law. Its 
object is to abrogate the use of the razor ; 
to put down the pestilent race of barbers, 
and allow the lower part of the human 
face divine to exult, without fear of the 
sickle, in a crop of curly hair. 
in short, to agitate for beards; to use our 
* powerful influence” against the abomin- 
ation of shaving chins; and, in spite of a 
base conventionalism, to place our fellow- 
subjects upon a footing of manly and 
Oriental dignity. In this case our peti- 
tioners fuiled to perceive that it was not 


We were, | 


conventionalism they sought to overturn, | 


but merely the barber; the one they ac- 
knowledged as their rightful sovereign, 


whom they were willing to serve with 


every hair of their beards, if it would only 
allow them beards to serve with; while 
the other was a dirty little jackanapes of 
a minister, who fleeced its subjects against 
his master’s interest and their own. The 
timidity of these anti-barberites, who were 
not satisfied with treating their chins ac- 
cording to their own fancics, unless kept in 
countenance by the rest of the nation, may 
but it is a very 


be considered judicrous r 
remarkable homage, notwithstanding, to 


the power and universality of the Un- 
written Law. 

li would swell this speculation to an 
inconvenient length were we even to 
catalogue the other crusades against what 
people suppose to be conventionalism. If 
a man feels uneasy when subjected to the 
public ordeal at a grand dinner, and thinks 
to himself, like honest Sancho, that he 
would rather eat a crust behind the door, 
he blames conventionalism for its irra- 
tional splendor and stuck-up formality. 
If he has any favorite vice, such as smok- 
ing a cigar, which he would like to indulge 
in the drawing-room at a long dull soirée, 
he anathematizes conventionalism for its 
weakness and impertinence. If he has 
any besetting sin which he would be happy 
to sce patronized in public, he raves 
against conventionalism for setting its 
face against it. All these struggles only 
demonstrate the power of the Unwritten 
Law, and show that the principle of order 
and imitation in society is an instinct. 
Peter the Great shaved a few of his hairy 
boyards by main force, and then turned 
them loose ; and straightway the chins of 
the whole body of Russian gentry became 
as smooth as the palm of your hand. 

The farther a people are advanced in 
civilization, the more powerful, the more 
widely spread, and the more nice and 


| delicate in its shades will be the Unwritten 


Law. What could we do without it? 
We complain of the excess of national leg- 
islation, but how meager that would be 
as the sole machinery of social govern- 
ment! Taney every man following, so 
fur as he could do so without impinging 
upon the laws, his own whims and his 
own propensities, and what a chaos would 
be the result! But no such condition could 
exist fora week. The giegarious nature 
of men would be lost ; society would fall 
in pieces; and its component parts would 
betake themselves to the woods like wild 
beasts. 

But while believing conventionalism to 
depend upon an instinct, do we, therefore, 
believe its dictates to be infallible? God 
forbid! All our instincts are intended to 
be controlled and intellectualized by our 
reason, and when conventionalism is op- 
posed to the law or the Gospel, or to the 
dictates of common sense, the truly wise 
and respectable wil] rebel against its 
power. But by common-sense we do not 
mean an abstract quality, the same in its 
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rules in the desert and in the city, in the 
cot and the palace. Refined life has its 
common-sense as well as savage life; 
and the soi-disant philosophers who affect 
to despise the “‘ conventionalities ” of the 
one, deserve to suffer the inconveniences 
of the other. It is true the Unwritten 
Law of what is called good society is a 
little troublesome in its provisions, a little 
minute in its details; but so far as our 
observation has gone, it is not so burden- 
some in the upper classes as in those that 
are striving to be thought the upper 
classes. The history of the expedients 
fallen upon to distinguish one rank from 
another is the history of civilization. In 
dress, ever since the abolition of sumptu- 
ary laws, the English gentry have been 
chased from point to point, till the toe of 
the peasant has galled the kibe of the 
courtier. Gentlemen have now thrown 
aside every kind of adornment; and in 
France, the paradise of fashion, a high- 
bred lady is distinguished only by the 
exquisite simplicity of her attire. 

What other distinction can fashion re- 


sort to? The path to wealth is open to 


THE DEATH OF A BELIEVER. 





all classes; no legislative restriction is | 
imposed silk, cotton, and 
other materials are marvelously cheap ; 
and the milliners work for money without 
asking questions about rank. A mechan- 
ic’s wife may easily obtain a fac-simile 
of the dress of a “ fine lady ;” but if the | 
dress is very simple, she leaves it alone, | 
because it will not pass for fine in her own 
degree. If she does wear it, she is still | 
a mechanic’s wife, and worse dressed than 
her neighbors. This simplicity is a grand 
expedient, and worthy of a refined and in- 
tellectual age; but it should be carried 
into the other departments of convention- 
alism. A great dinner is no longer a 
distinction ; we find the same implements, 
the same meats, the same cookery, the 
same attendance almost everywhere ; and 


upon dress ; 





the servants who wait at table are, from 
long habit, better acquainted with its social 
forms than most of the guests. A great 
dinner, in short, will not pass any longer ; 
and the instinet of conventionalism should 
have recognized the fact before now, and 


tried its hand at simplicity. 

Upon the whole, the Unwritten Law we 
would affirm to be based upon the instinct | 
of order which binds society together, and | 
is an essential agent in the progress of 
civilization. It is nearly as worthy of | 
Vou. VIIT.—12 
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respect as the law of the land, although in 
both we may detect abuses and contra- 
dictions, and try to reform and reconcile 
them. Notwithstanding all its indiscre- 
tions, its general aims are good, and its 
aspirations lofty and generous. It may 
have its besetting foibles, and even its fa- 
vorite vices, but they are becoming fewer 
and fewer every day ; and if society goes 
on at its present rate of progress, we may 
look forward to the time when it will be 
one in sentiment with the other canons of 
life, and when all that is base as well as 
all that is vulgar will be transgressions of 
the Unwritten Law. 





THE DEATH OF A BELIEVER. 


Tue apostle sleeps,—a light shines in the pris- 
on,— 
An angel touch’d his side; 
“Arise,” he said, and quickly he hath risen, 
His fetter’d arms untied. 


The watchmen saw no light at midnight gleam- 
ing,— 
They heard no sound of feet; 
The gates fly open, and the saint, still dreaming, 
Stands free upon the street. 


So when the Christian’s eyelid droops and closes 
In Nature’s parting strife, 

A friendly angel stands where he reposes 
To wake him up to life. 


He gives a gentle blow, and so releases 
The spirit from its clay ; 
From sin’s temptations, and from life’s dis- 
tresses, 
He bids it come away. 


It rises up, and from its darksome mansion 
It takes its silent flight ; 

And feels its freedom in the large expansion 
Of heavenly air and light. 


Behind, it hears Time’s iron gates close 
faintly,— 
It is now far from them, 
For it has reached the city of the saintly, 


The New Jerusalem. 


A voice is heard on earth of kinsfolk weeping 
The loss of one they love ; 

But he is gone where the redeem’d are keeping 
A festival above. 


The mourners throng the ways, and from the 
steeple 
The funeral-bell tolls slow ; 
But on the golden streets the holy people 
Are passing to and fro; 


And saying as they meet, ‘“ Rejoice! another 
Long waited for is come ; 
The Saviour’s heart is glad, a younger brother 
Hath reach’d the Father’s home !” 
J. D. Burns, 
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IDOLATRY—ITS ORIGIN AND EFFECTS. 


\ 


out if so, it probably assumed the form of 
At all events, it appears 


JE cannot say with certainty that 
idolatry existed before the flood ; 


Sabianism only. 
very likely that the enormous sum of 
iniquity, which could only be swept away 
by the general deluge, was increased by 
the addition of this terrible crime in some, 
The earli- 
est postdiluvian image-worship has been 


at least, of its Proteus forms. 


fixed by some during the time of Eber ; 
but the more general opinion places it no 
higher than the time of Serug.* 
the father of Abraham, was an idolater: 
* Your fathers dwelt on the other side of 
the flood in old time, Terah the father of 
Abraham, and the father of Nachor: and 
they served other gods.” Josh. xxiv, 2. 
The earliest positive reference that we 
find to images is in the account of the de- 
parture of Rachel with (Gen. 
xxxi, 19;) but there can be little doubt 
that at this date idolatry had already be- 


Jacob, 


come prevalent, though holy writ is silent 
as to its early progress. ‘The passage in 
Job (xxxi, 26-28) sheds important illus- 
tration on the subject of our inquiry. 
From an examination of that text the fol- 
lowing conclusions may be gathered :— 
1. It was a secret crime, performed in 


'tened it with nails that it should not be 


moved.” This mutual encouraging ap- 
pears to have been a far more significant 
matter than the mere cheering up of a 
tired laborer’s flagging It refers 
(may we not say?) to a daring of some 
stringent and terrible enactment. There 


spirits. 


| ean be no doubt that attempts were made, 


| . . . 
the exercise of the arm of the law. 


in the first instance, to repress idolatry by 
But 
this state of things did not long exist. 
The aptitude of man for every kind of sin, 


| é 2 ‘ : 
and the temptations of the devil, induced 


| a gradual and general deterioration. 
Terah, | 
| . . 

edged entity, a powerful system. 


Idol- 
atry soon became a great fact, an acknowl- 


A 


| sensuous creed, a facile adaptation to the 


| ° . . . 
desires and vices of man, a seeming re- 


quirement of an only partial subjection of 
the heart, and a willingness to dispense 
indulgences for crime, and to make the 


| atonement entirely vicarious or formal, 


aided its spread. At length judicial blind- 
ness overtook those who had voluntarily 
shut their eyes to the light of God. As the 


| evil was more and more widely diffused, its 


| madness 


silence and in privacy; a crime abhorred 


by the generality of men as being, in fact, | 


an absolute denial of the sovereignty of 
Him who is, emphatically, “THe Gop 
THAT IS ABOVE.” 

2. It was cognizable and punishable by 
the civil power; ‘an iniquity to be pun- 
ished by the judge.” 
able passage in Isaiah (chap. xli, 6, 7) 
which strengthens this view, and appears 
to indicate almost overwhelming fear on 
the part of idol-makers, lest their illicit 
doings should be discovered, and visited 
* They helped 


every one his neighbor; and every one 


with due punishment. 


said to his brother, Be of good courage. 
So the earpenter encouraged the gold- 


smith, and he that smootheth with the 


There is a remark- | 


fatality became more intense ; and, in the 
and intoxication which it 
duced, man drank more greedily of the 


pro 


poison which was corrupting the spring» 
of his temporal and everlasting happiness 
In cases of abandonment to the power of 


Satan, the progress of degeneracy in- 
creases in rapidity and hopelessness. As 
the knowledge of God disappeared in the 


deepening night of superstition, the poor 
Pagan clung with more desperate tenac- 
ity, and a still tightening grasp, to those 
hopes and doctrines which were fraught 


with his endless ruin. He had lost “the 


| armor of light,” and when he opened his 


power which we 


| east 


hammer him that smote the anvil, saying, | 


It is ready for the’soldering: and he fas- 


Watson’s Biblical and Theological Diction- 
ary, article Molatry. 


some that Terah was by trade a maker of idols, 
and that the “teraphim” derived their name 
and 


But this cannot be supported, 


from him as their inventor manufacturer. 


It has been conceived by | 


arms to embrace a messenger or revela- 
tion that professed to be divine, he only 
laid his heart the more fearfully open to 
the home-thrust of an implacable destroyer. 

But the question is, How did idolatry 
claim and obtain that essentially political 
find it wielding from 
to west? This was principally, if 
not entirely, the work of the priests. 
When they had become a distinct class, 
their mode of life, superior education, and 
peculiar calling soon raised them much 
above the people. Having gained their 
position, either by superior intellect or by 
audacity, they found means so to cultivate 
far 


their mental faculties as to surpass 


| those whose circumstances were less ad- 






































vantageous, and whose desires were less 
ambitious, than their own. They were, 
therefore, manifestly the most competent 
advisers of statesmen and kings. In addi- 
tion to this, the claim of a high and sacred 
character impressed upon their decrees 
an importance and virtue which could be 
gained from no other source. Rulers dis- 
covered that by calling in the aid of the 
they could almost insure the 
of statutes which 


priesthood 
observance 
pounded ; and it was no slight 


to gain over to the interest of the state 


they pro- 
advantage 


a power which was thus exclusively en- 
joyed. However unruly their subjects, 
they could be made to tremble under the 
influence of superstitious fear. This may 
be illustrated by the example of the second 
king of Rome. His rude and semi-bar- 
barous subjects could not be restrained 
at first from committing depredations on 
each other which threatened to overturn 
all notions of property ; but he succeeded 
in removing the difficulty at once by in- 
stituting the worship of ‘Terminus, the 


The 


god and protector of boundaries. 


importance of this line of policy will be 
appreciated, if we remember that the in- | 


fluence of unreasoning and fanatical terror 


is precisely in proportion to the barbarity | 


of a tumultuous people. 
Nor was this all. 

also supposed to possess prophetieal and 

More sagacious than 


The priests were 


miracuious powers. 
others, in consequence of superior intel- 


Jectual advantages, and professing a super- | 


human knowledge which made the ulti- 


matum of other men’s wisdom the mere 


threshold of ‘heir sublime contemplations, 
they were armed at all points, and ready 
to prove themselves immensely valuable 
as auxiliaries, or terrible as foes. If the 
prince felt himself in doubt as to the most 
common affairs of life, it was the priest 
whose ready ingenuity could guide him 


aright; and if he required information 


which human knowledge could not supply, | 


who but the minister of the gods could 
reveal it tohim? When men had become 
accustomed to the exercise of this power, 
it was no longer optional with the ruler to 
seek or neglect the revelation which they 
professed to give. If he meditated any 
serious enterprise, (as, for example, a 
costly and doubtful war,) he must in the 
first place elicit from his deity a promise of 
success, or his superstitious people would 
refuse to assist in his design; and even 
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if they did not enforce this consultation, 
the priests could lay upon him the ban of 
the gods and the curse of heaven if he 
dared to proceed without their sanction. 
While these difficulties menaced him if 
he opposed himself to the priesthood, the 
advantages to be gained by the opposite 
course were no less striking. A favorable 
reply from the oracle was not only the 
revelation of a future event, but a divine 
sanction of the enterprise; which thus 
became flushed, from its outset, with the 
glory of anticipated triumph. The soldier 
entered into the battle not as a combatant, 
but as already a victor. He fought the 
more courageously from the belief that 
he was working out the designs of Provi- 
dence ; and that, if he fell in the arms of 
conquest, his courage and piety would be 
rewarded in another and a brighter sphere. 
So the priests became not merely valu- 
able, but necessary, to rulers. The spir- 
itual power and the temporal were placed 
on an equality. In process of time 
the balance inclined more and more to- 
ward the former. The men whom kings 
had invoked to their assistance soon over- 
powered their masters, and, in place of a 
partial sway, usurped the entire dominion, 
They established the doctrine of their 
own irresponsibility to any earthly judi- 
cature, and professed to render their ac- 
count to one higher than any human 
prince, and holier than any mortal judge. 
Thus the Pontifices at Rome were not 
subject to any court of law, or liable to 
punishment ; and, in fact, all priestly 
offices (sacerdotia) were held for life with- 
out any acknowledgment of the judicial 
authority of civil magistrate, senate, or 
people. Conscious of their own strength, 
and fearless of interference from without, 
they would naturally sell their valuable 
aid at the price of a still greater extension 
of their privileges ; and thus, by a skillful 
use of the superior opportunities they 
enjoyed, they rendered themselves indis- 
pensable, and succeeded in establishing 
themselves in all situations of emolument 
and power. The guidance of states and 
empires thus came completely into their 
hands; and the temporal and _ spiritual 
rule, mutually assisting each other, beeame 
virtually incorporated. ‘The advantage 
of the monarch was the ladder by which 
the priest climbed to power ; but, having 
attained it, he discarded all care for the 
interest of his rulers; and the wor’ 
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history can show no picture in which 
helplessness, cowardice, and servitude, on 
the one side, and pride, avarice, and tyr- 
anny, on the other, have been so glaringly 
displayed as in the many encounters be- 
tween priest-ridden kings and their arro- 
gant tormentors. 

In order to mitigate this evil, some mon- 
archs had recourse to the expedient of 
adopting the sacerdotal office with the 
hope of thus meeting their rivals on more 
advantageous terms.* This device, how- 
ever, though temporarily successful, in the 
end aggravated the evil it was designed to 
repress. This was the only thing wanting 
to enhance the prestige and dignity of the 
class, which thenceforward became no less 
aristocratic than powerful. 

At this point we discover its climax. 
We have marked the surreptitious rise of 
idolatry, at first trembling with well- 
founded dread of judicial punishment, 
then assuming the disguise of zeal for the 
cultivation of religion, then gradually in- 
truding upon the world, and daily display- 
ing more and more clearly its horror and 
crime. We have seen how our infatuated 
race became fascinated in spite of their 
reason, and in defiance of their God; how 
the disguise slowly dropped away, dis- 
closing in its true colors, as the work of 
Satan, a compound of all the worst vices 
and most baleful evils that can debase or 
afflict mankind ; how the dark and enor- 
mous heresy still advanced till nations 
were subjugated to its sway, and, no 
longer restrained by the arm of the law, 
philosophers, nobles, and kings enrolled 
themselves among its votaries, and re- 
joiced to deck themselves in the emblems 
of their degradation, unconscious that the 
robes of such vassalage were far more 
fatal than the treacherous gift of Medea, 
and steeped in a poison more agonizing 
than the blood of Nessus. Let those who 
advocate the omnipotence of human reason 
and intellect point to the disinterred pal- 
aces and temples of Nimrodic kings, or 
to the pyramids—so impressive as memo- 
rials of the “ wisdom of the Egyptians,” 
or to the pages of Greek philosophers and 
Roman poets: let them think, and think 
reverently, of the massive intellects of 


*This was the case at Rome for a consider- 


able period; but from the time of Theodosius 
the emperors no longer appeared in the dignity 
of pontiff. At last the title was assumed by 
the Christian bishop of Rome. 


| 
| 





bygone ages. But let them also try to 
explain on any hypothesis but that which 
forms the basis of the Christian’s humble 
gratitude and joy, how it came to pass 
that men who were our equals, if not our 
superiors, in all but the light of Revela- 
tion, were in regard to religion so deeply 
debased, so hopelessly wretched. ‘ ‘The 
wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God.” 

Let us notice now the NATURAL, NEC- 
ESSARY, AND UNIVERSAL EFFECTS OF 


| IDOLATRY. 





Examples must substantiate a theory ; 
but we need not satisfy ourselves with 
collecting facts to prove that polytheism 
everywhere degrades mankind. _ Ilus- 
trative anecdotes may be had in profu- 
sion from every book of history, every 
record of travel, and every missionary 
report. But an objector might reply that 
myriads of these do not amount to the 
proof of a universal consequence. We 
must, then, have recourse to a plan more 
conclusive, as well as more concise ; that, 
namely, of showing that, in the nature of 
things, the effects of idolatry must be 
evil, only evil, and that continually. 

First, then, as to the effects, considered 
merely in a temporal and worldly view. 
Idolatry renders man unhappy by closing 
many sources of comfort and pleasure. 
All that is grand and noble fades before 
this moral pestilence. Losing sight of 
love to God, and love to humanity for 
God’s sake, man degenerates necessarily 
into a selfish and designing creature. 
Murder, rapine, revenge, anarchy, and 
lust flourish unrestrained. There is an- 
other most remarkable phenomenon : If it 
be for the present gain of the speaker to 
deceive, a lie will be preferred to the 
truth, until at length, by an awful perver- 
sion, the misguided heathen will of set 
purpose utter falsehood, even when truth 
would better answer his design.* Where 
idolatry has not assumed its most out- 
rageous and repulsive forms, the effect is 
nevertheless discernible. Highly intelli- 
gent travelers of our own day observe, 
that wherever Popery is prevalent, the 

> This is actually the case in India. A pre 
dilection for falsehood prevails so as seriously 
to interfere with judicial investigations ; and 


| the mere absence of motive, or even the per- 
| sonal advantage to be derived by a witness 


from telling the truth, is insufficient to coun 


| terbalance this monstrous passion. 
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appearance of comfort and well-being 
among the people is on the wane. 

But, again: The spread of idolatry 
checks the progress of civilization and 
science. Light cannot dwell with dark- 
ness, a proposition we may see confirmed 
by the tardy progress to knowledge of the 
Celestial Empire. No thoughtful observer 
can fail to note that, though the Chinese 
had the elements of knowledge long be- 
fore the western nations, they have re- 
mained in a state of stagnation for centu- 
ries; while the principal discoveries and 
improvements in science and art have 
invariably been made among those nations 
in which the Gospel has been most widely 
disseminated and most profoundly believed. 

But this accursed system absolutely 
and blood. It 
prescribes rites and ceremonies which go 
to embitter or to shorten the lives of its 
lor proof, it may suffice to refer 
to the tortures and human sacrifices of 
heathenism. The latter may be viewed 
as an amplification and extension of the 
Like many other parts of hea- 


thrives on wretchedness 


victims. 


former. 
thenism, this was borrowed and perverted 
from truth. Sacrifices were instituted in 
the earliest times, and were offered by 
the family of Adam. Not now to argue 
the necessity of this element, in some 
form, wherever there is a religion, true or 
false, let us trace its degeneracy among 
In order to this we must bear 
in mind the reasons on which it was 
founded. It offered beneficent 
deities in acknowledgment of sin, and as 
an expiation ; to malignant deities, with a 
view to avert their wrath and the appre- 
hended consequences. It is not improba- 
ble that the first human immolation wore 
Every criminal vio- 
Sat- 
isfaction, as far as man is concerned, is 
achieved by a public execution. By as- 
eribing to such a death the character of a 


idolaters. 


was to 


the garb of justice. 
lates the law of both God and man. 


religious sacrifice, it came to be regarded 
as expiatory of the offense toward God. 
It was probably the extension of this doc- 
trine, rather than the spirit of revenge, 
that led in the first instance to the slaugh- 
tering of enemies taken in war. Every 
country being sacred to some deity, its 
invader offered, by the very act, an insult 
to that deity ; and the victors avenged the 
outrage by offering on his altars those who 
had trenched upon his right and dignity. 
There was, however, a more general 


} . ° ° P 
'reason. The necessity of oblation being 
| admitted, it was not unnatural to imagine 
that the more costly the offering the = ore 
sincere the devotion, and consequently the 
more pleasing and acceptable. A rich 
| man would be anxious to consecrate to 
his god the most precious thing he pos- 
sessed. A very little thought would sug- 
| gest the value of human life, and his 
| m ° 
| Slaves would speedily feel the result of his 
theological investigations. 
| ‘Thus we ean trace the judicial sacrifice 
| of criminals and the vicarious saerifice of 
slaves by their masters; but another step 
| was yet to follow. Men of deeper views 
; could not satisfy their consciences with 
this mode of atoning for their sins by 
proxy; and the notion obtained that the 
mortification of the flesh was to be a per- 
sonal matter, and a means of deserving and 
gaining salvation. ‘The more ardent the 
zeal, the more severe were the self-inflicted 
lacerations and torments. The pain of 
the body was augmented in proportion to 
the felt necessity of the soul.* All was 
felt as yet unavailing to bring peace v0 
the mind, and a darker expedient was 
tried. In hope of consummating their 
happiness by consummating their sacri- 
fice, or in despair at their want of success, 
or with the determination to escape from 
so much doubt and wretchedness, the 
fatal step was taken. By violent hands 
men occasionally rid themselves of trials 
in this world in the search after happiness 
in the next; preferring the uncertainty of 
This gradation in the value of a sacrifice 
is remarkably elucidated in the following de- 
scription of the modes of appeasing the goddess 
Kali :—* If a devotee should scorch some mem- 
ber of his body, by the application of a burning 
lamp, the act would prove very acceptable to 
the goddess. If he should draw some blood 
from himself, and present it, the libation would 
be still more delectable. If he should cut off 
a portion of his own flesh, and present it as a 
burnt-sacrifice, the offering would be most 
grateful of all. If the devotee skould present 
whole burnt-offerings upon the altar, these will 
prove acceptable in proportion to the supposed 
importance of the animated beings sacrificed. 
By the blood drawn from fishes and tortoises, 
the goddess is pleased one month; a crocodile’s 
blood will please her three; that of certain 
wild animals, nine; that of a bull or guana, a 
year ; an antelope’s or w ild boar’s, twelve years; 
a buffalo’s, rhinoceros’s, or tiger’s, a hun- 
dred ; a lion’s, a reindeer’s, or a man’s, (mark 
the combination,) a thousand, But, by the 
| blood of three men slain in sacrifice, she is 
| pleased a hundred thousand years.” — Duff's 
| India, p. 265. 
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the untried future to the certainty of pres- 
ent anguish. 

The practice, once 
creased with fearful rapidity, and to an 
overwhelming extent. Human sacrifices, 
either voluntary or compulsory, became a 
recognized and necessary part of divine 
service. Even in civilized Greece, the 
Bacchic festivals were at an early period 
celebrated with this frightful addition ; 
and among less cultivated nations it is no 
hyberbole to say hecatombs of men were 
offered with as little remorse as less wor- 
thy victims. It should be observed that 
the Sutlees or Satis of Hindoostan are 
imitations of a supposed divine model. 
Sati, the daughter of Brahma, and wife 
of Shiva, sacrificed herself ‘on the altar 
of domestic affection” in consequence of 
an insult offered to her husband; and, 
stimulated by her example, thousands of 
poor widows have immolated themselves 
on the funeral piles of their husbands. 

If the sacrifice were offered to some 
malignant deity in order to avert his ha- 
tred, an analogous line of thought would 
Another dismal 


established, in- 


induce the same result. 
idea would be subsidiary ; namely, that 
the more fearful the suffering inflicted the 
greater would be the gratification of the 
terrible being who was supposed to gloat 
over the agony of mankind. A human 
sacrifice, enhanced by all conceivable ag- 
gravations of cruelty, would be the most 
appropriate gift to so ghastly a power! 

Involved in this dark chapter there are 
horrors, abominations, and refinements of 
cruelty which defy all description. Chil- 
dren are murdered by their parents ; pa- 
rents abandoned to death by their children. 
Wives are seen burning for their husbands ; 
husbands buried with their wives. Some 
men sentence themselves to the most ex- 
quisite tortures; others riot, unappalled, 
over a bloody feast on mangled victims. 
But enough as to the fatal influence of 
idolatry on the temporal happiness of our 
race. 

In regard to higher and immortal inter- 
ests, the subject cannot but awaken our 
profoundest solicitude. Idolatry, being 
the invention of the evil one, is contradic- 
tory, in all respects, to that beneficent 
system of religion which has emanated 
from the God of truth and love. 


| 


| 











Advert | 


but for a moment to the consequence of | 


an erroneous conception regarding the 
nature and attributes of the Most High. 


For instance, if His omniscience is not a 
settled article of our creed, the temptation 
to sin in the hope of eluding discovery is 
almost irresistible. There another 
divine attribute, the mention of which 
will call up a conclusive and painfully in- 
teresting argument from the undoubted 
records of paganism. If the heathen dis- 
credits the unity of God he is not only 
tempted, but absolutely compelled, to sin. 
Do what he will, he cannot obey and serve 
his Maker. His deities vary in charac- 
ter, and they are frequently in opposition 


is 


one to another. Vulean is jealous of 
Mars, Juno detests Venus, and so on. 
He therefore reasons thus: “If these 


gods and goddesses are thus at variance 
among themselves, and if their wills are 
diametrically opposed, I cannot serve and 
I must, therefore, make a 
selection. But all are equally divine ; 
and that which would lead me to despise 
one will apply also in the case of the rest. 
The consequence is obvious. In this di- 
lemma, why may I not be allowed to ac- 
commodate matters by serving none?” 
This is no fanciful In Plato 
(‘* Euthyphron,” sec 8) we find a re- 
markable conversation between Socrates 
and Euthyphron, who are represented as 
discoursing upon the subject of holiness. 
The argument proceeds in the following 


please both. 


case. 


strain :— 


“A thing that is pleasing to the gods, and a 
man who is pleasing to the gods, are holy; 
but a thing that is hateful to the gods, and a 
man that is hateful to the gods, are impious. 
And the gods quarrel, and are at variance with 
each other. ‘Then, different gods think differ- 
ent things just, and beautiful, and base, and 
good, and evil; and the same things some con- 
sider to be just, and others unjust. The same 
things, therefore, are both hated and loved by 
the gods. From this reasoning the same things 
must be holy and unholy.” 


Nor is this argument applicable to 
minor matters only. The subject of dis- 
cussion was a prosecution for murder; and 
when Euthyphron (sec. 11) endeavored to 
escape from the dilemma, by advancing 
“that the holy is that which all the gods 
love, and the contrary, the impious, that 
which all the gods hate,” Socrates sue- 
ceeded in throwing the question back to 
its previous state, and the debate ended 
without eliciting a definition in what holi- 
ness consists. Here we see the effect of 
polytheistie doctrines on one of the choic- 
est and most enlightened intellects of an- 
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tiquity. 


over less sagacious minds. 


vene. 

From the excesses, as well as the de- 
fects of polytheism, the like evils flow. 
This giant-heresy, or combination of her- 
esies, is the invention either of man, or 
of Satan, or both. As far as it is of man, 
it reflects his fallen nature in both of 
these extremes. 

Religion is designed for our protection 
and elevation. Man is not, of himself, 
sufficiently strong to resist the influences 
that oppress him, and he flies to idols for 
assistance. But these are his own inven- 
tion and manufacture, and the thing made 
cannot be greater than the maker; that 
which is formed cannot be even equal to 
the former: therefore, man is applying to 
a weaker than himself for a power which 
he knows he does not himself possess. 
The notion of protection is evidently ab- 
surd. If we turn to the other view of 
religion, it is equally plain that it seeks to 
elevate the worshiper by assimilation to 
the object of his homage. By close and 
hallowing communion with the Deity man 
and more like him. 
This implies, of course, superiority in the 
standard of excellence set up. But, in 
the case supposed, the standard, being the 


is to become more 


creation of man’s own soul, cannot be su- 
perior to it. That which has been imaged 
and conceived by the mind must be within 
the mastery of the mind. Thu, when we 
have reached the ultimatum of our en- 
deavors, we have only attained what we 
possessed before the anxious toil com- 
It is working round in a circle, 
If, then, idolatry 
is in any degree the invention of man, the 


menced. 
as every one must see. 


objects of worship and religion are clearly 
unattainable. He cannot find protection 
in a weaker than himself; he can gain no 
elevation by striving after a point already 
within his grasp. 

But the enormous evil is not solely the 
An invisible power is 
The question arises, therefore, 


invention of man. 
at work. 
What can man obtain from any scheme 
of Satan’s ? 
his dire adversary, and rushes from earth 
to hell, it must be in the spirit of enmity 


When he runs for help to 


It would be hard to describe the | 
uncertainty which must have tyrannized 
When, by 
means of this exceedingly natural course 
of argument, the soul is overwhelmed 
with doubt and perplexity, a total careless- 
ness as to all religion must soon super- 








against God. And, if the standard of his 
aim is to be fixed by Satan, every step, 
instead of raising us above ourselves, will 
degrade us below ourselyes. In any and 
every case all the purposes of a religion 
and worship are not only unanswered, but 
absolutely and directly violated. The 
effect is, necessarily, to deepen existing 
depravity. 

All that fallen man does is corrupt and 
unholy. He invents gods, and clothes 
them with certain attributes. They must 
then be unholy, because derived from an 
unholy source. ‘These wretched objects 
of worship he would fain look upon as 
perfect, because divine ; and, as the result, 
he strives to imitate them. Crimes, which 
he before committed with an uneasy con- 
science, are now sacred in his eyes. He 
strives, with all the fervor of religious 
fanaticism, to become as unholy as the 
beings his depraved mind has already 
invested with the attribnte of unholiness. 
On the mind of the imitating worshiper, 
therefore, there is an exact reflection of 
the previous acting of that same mind on 
The soul, meanwhile, 
ean find no comfort. ‘The capriciousness 
of his deities renders the worshiper un- 
happy, and their injustice drives him to 
recklessness. At any rate, he adopts tie 
Chinese maxim, *“ Do your duty, and ke: p 
the gods at a distance.” The full evil of 
so fearful a curse will be more abundantly 
manifested when we come to investigate 
the exclusive institutions—what may be 
valled the ecclesiastical provisions—of 
idolatry. 


the invented god. 


+e oe 


Tue Parrot anp THE Artist.—In Simp- 
son’s “ Paris after Waterloo,” we are told 
of a somewhat pedantic technicalist, whose 
favorite terms, in criticising old pictures, 
in which the color had run into knots, were 
crisp bits and buttery-touches. An eminent 
artist, who was much amused by these 
terms, and who resolved in a good-hu- 
mored way to break him of the habit, 
taught them to his parrot, and practised 
Poll to apply them at breakfast when the 
toast and the butter were touched. One 


morning his friend breakfasted with him, 
and, as the bird had been taught always 
to add his familiar name to these tec: - 
nicalities, it was ready when he put 
forth his hand to the toast rack or butter- 
dish, with, “ Crisp bits, Davie! Buttery- 
touches !” 
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Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains, 


They crowned him long ago.—ByRron. 


HE first person who is known to have 
encouraged attempts to ascend Mont 
Blane was Horace Benedict de Saussure, 
who was born at Geneva on the 17th of 
February, 1740. Soon after he became 
of age, this gentleman was appointed pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy in the college 
of his native city. 
mountains from his earliest years, and 
before he was eighteen had ascended 
every mountain of importance in the vi- 
cinity of Geneva. At length, in 1760, 
alone and on foot, he visited the glacier 
of Chamouni. At that time there was 
not a decent inn in the valley ; and around 
the Priory, where about two thousand in- 
habitants are now residing, there were 
only a few miserable dwellings. 
During his earliest visits to Chamouni, 
eyes toward 
Then was 


De Saussure cast longing 
the summit of Mont Blane. 
born which destined to 
remain ungratified for many years after- 
For a while felt convinced 
that the summit of the great mountain 
was inaccessible ; yet he made it gener- 
ally known that he would handsomely re- 
ward any one who would discover a prac- 
ticable route to that lofty point. 

The guide of Professor De Saussure, 
Pierre Simac, tried the 
once by the Tacal, passing up the glacier, 
and once by the Glacier des Bossons— 
but he returned, despairing of success. 
Notwithstanding this disappointment, in 
1775 four Chamouni peasants started with 


a desire was 


ward. he 


ascent twice— 


the intention of trying to reach the sum- 
mit by the mountain of La Cote, the ridge 
which divides the Glacier des Bossons 
from that of ‘Taconnay. These got on 
tolerably well for a short distance; but, 
on entering a vast valley of snow, which 
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of the party was seized with a drowsiness, 
and the others were compelled to return 
with him. 

About this time a friend of De Saus- 
sure, named M. Bourrit, of Geneva, at- 
tempted the ascent of Mont Blane; buta 


sudden storm drove him back. He was 


| not deterred, however, from renewing the 


Ife had a passion for | 


hunters informed 
He engaged them 


effort. Two chamois 
him of a new route. 

as guides, and started up the mountain; 
but he was soon exhausted. One of the 
hunters went on, and, upon his return, 


| reported that he had been as far as the foot 





of the dome of Mont Blane. De Saussure 
determined to try this new route, and M. 
Bourrit accompanied him in the ascent— 


autumn, 1785. ‘The party passed the 


| night on a sheltered ledge at the foot of 


the Aiguille du Gouté. The next day 
they climbed the mountain for about five 
hours, when one of the guides (Pierre 
Balmat) reported that the snow was in 
such a treacherous state that it would not 
be advisable to proceed. ‘The attempt 
was abandoned; but De Saussure im- 
proved the occasion to make some valuable 
barometrical observations. 

The true route to the summit of Mont 
Blane was not discovered until the sum- 
mer of 1786. The indomitable De Saus- 
sure determined to follow up his enter- 
prise by the route of the Aiguille du 
Gotté; he therefore Pierre 
Balmat to build a stone 
of the shelves of the Aiguille. In the ex- 
ecution of this Pierre Balmat, 
Marie Coutel, and another guide climbed 
the Aiguille on the &th of June, 1786, and, 


engaged 


cabin on one 


service 


| with mucff difficulty and suffering, reached 


seemed near the summit, they suffered so | 


acutely from a feeling of heat and suffo- 


cation, coupled with general nausea and | 


utter exhaustion, that they were compelled 
to return. 

The want of success did not check the 
Spirit of adventure. In 1783 Jean Marie 
Coutel, Lombard Menier, and Joseph 
Carrier attempted the They 
passed the night on the summit of La 
Cote. The next day they had attained 
a great elevation, when the hardiest man 


ascent. 





the top of the Dome du Gouté. Here 
they met Francois Paceard and three other 
guides, who had ascended by La Cote. 
Of the two routes the preference was 
given, without hesitation, to La Cote. 
The parties united and continued the as- 


cent. After traversing a large plain of 
snow, and gaining a huge ridge which 


connected the top of Mont Blane with the 
Dome du Goité, they found it impossible 
to proceed, and therefore turned their steps 
downward. 

The discoverer of the true route was 
with the party, but not of it; he had fol- 
lowed them against their will. When 
they turned to descend they did not deign 
to tell poor Jacques Balinat of their in- 
tention. While searching for some crys- 
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tals he lost sight of them just as the snow 
fell and obliterated their traces. The 
storm increased in fury, and Jacques re- 
solved, in preference to a dark and soli- 
tary descent, to spend the night where he 
had left—tourteen thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. He had no 
food, and was poorly clad. He got under 
the lee of a rock, and contrived to heap 
against it sufficient snow to form a kind 
of niche, into which he crept, and block- 
aded himself from the storm. There he 
passed that awful night. When morning 
dawned the storm had cleared away. Bal- 
mat found that his feet were frost-bitten ; 
but he could move them without pain. 
As soon as the sun arose, the brave fellow 
determined to devote the day to efforts to 
discover a practicable route to the sum- 
mit of the mountain. His daring was re- 
warded. He found that if the crevices 
that border the Grand Plateau were once 
crossed, the path to the top of Mont Blane 
and he then traced out the 
route which has, with some slight varia- 


been 


was clear; 


tions, been pursued ever since, and which 
is undoubtedly the only practicable one. 
Balmat Chamouni the same 
evening, thoroughly exhausted. He took 
to his bed, and did not leave it for some 


returned to 


weeks. 

The gallant discoverer kept his secret 
close until, nerved with gratitude to Dr. 
Paecard, the village physician, for his 
kind attentions, the line of the route was 
On the 7th of August Dr. 
Paceard and Jaeques Balmat, now per- 
fectly recovered, started for the summit 
of Mont Blane. They pursued the route 
by La Cote, and slept on the summit of 
Before daybreak the next 
morning they were on the march again. 


revealed. 


that ridge. 


Paccard suffered severely from cold and 
fatigue; but Balmat contrived to sustain 
After surmounting 
terrible difficulties they arrived at the 


the doctor’s courage. 


summit about sunset. There they re- 
mained half an hour in full view of a num- 
had climbed 
the Breola to watch their progress. Re- 
turning, they reached their night bivouac 


by midnight. On the following morning 


ber of Chamouniards, who 


they reached Chamouni in safety, but 
completely exhausted. 
De Saussure, being informed of this 


bold achievement, resolved to make an- 


other attempt to accomplish that which 
had become a chief object of his ambition. 





OF MOUNTAINS. 


| The next July Balmat, with two other 
guides, reeched the summit in safety; 
and, on the 3d of August, 1787, De Saus- 
sure, accompanied by his servant and 
| eighteen guides, succeeded in standing 
wpon the top of Mont Blanc. 

During 1788, M. Bourrit, Colonel Beau- 
| foy, Mr. Woodley, an Englishman, and Mr. 
| Camper, a native of Holland, attempted to 
reach the summit of Mont Blane. They 
| attained a great elevation; but the cold dis- 

abled some of them, and compelled the 
| whole party to return. Fourteen years 
then elapsed before another ascent was 
| achieved. On the 10th of August, 1802, 
M. Forneret, of and Baron 
| Doorhesea, a German, reached the sum- 
| mit, after suffering dreadfully from the 
rarefaction of the air. In 1809, Maria 
Pavodis, wife of a guide, ascended to the 
top of Mont Blane in company with Vie- 
tor Tairraz. She first female 
who accomplished the astonishing feat. 
In 1812, M. Rodatz, of Hamburgh, gained 
| the summit. In 1818, Count Mateyski 
| succeeded ; and, in the following year, two 
Howard, 
|and one Englishman, Captain Underhill, 


Lausanne, 


was the 


| . 
| Americans, Dr. Russell and Mr. 


were triumphant over the difficulties of the 
| ascent. 
| In 1820, a frightful accident occurred to 
la party upon Mont Blane. Dr. Hamel, 
/an Englishman in the employ of the Em- 
peror of Russia, determined to ascend the 
great mountain for the purpose of making 
some philosophical observations. ‘Two 
| other Englishmen and twelve guides form- 
ed the party. They reached the Grand 
| Mulets in safety : there they were detained 
by bad weather a night and a day. Con- 
tinuing their journey, they reached the 
Grand Plateau, and were about to cross a 
long slope which led to Mont Maadit, 
At the foot 
of the slope was a crevasse of immense 
depth. Three of the guides—Pierre Car- 
rier, Pierre Balmat, and Auguste Tairraz 
| —were carried into this chasm, and buried 
| beyond all recovery. The of the 
party made an extremely narrow escape. 
This catastrophe was sufficient to check 
the expedition, and Dr. Hamel and his 
sorrowful comrades returned to Chamouni. 
One of the most observant and intelli- 
gent of recent adventurers Mont 
Blane was Mr. Albert Smith, a gentleman 
of considerable reputation in the literary 
His narrative of his visit to the 


when the snow gave way. 


rest 


upon 


world. 
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and his account of the ascent of the great 
mountain is the most vivid we have yet 
seen. He visited the glaciers named 


~~ ° 6 = ] 
valley of Chamouni is very entertaining, | 





from the villages near which they termin- | 


ate, Taconnay, Gris, Bossons, Bois, Tour, 
and Argentiere. The glacier Du Bois is 
by far the most considerable of these, the 
uj per part forming the celebrated Mer de 
Guace, said to resemble a frozen sea fur- 
rowed with waves. Among the celebrated 
spots which Mr. Smith and most other 
tourists to Mont Blane have visited, is 
the * Jardin,” a small verdant patch in 
the center of the Glacier du Taléfol, amid 


the perpetual snow, and eight thousand | 


five hundred feet above the level of the | 


sea. The journey to this curious spot 
should only be undertaken by persons of 
steady nerve, as imminent dangers abound 
upon the path. In crossing the broad 


glaciers, the greatest caution is necessary, 


as the footing is treacherous, and a single | 


fulse step may prove fatal. 


The “ Jardin” | 


is a favorite resort of the chamois hunters, | 


in consequence of being the nearest pas- | 


turage for the game during the autumnal 


season. Mr. Smith informs us that the | 


excursion to this point ‘abounds with | 


From it 
a glorious view of the Mer de Glace and 


novel and stupendous effects.” 


other grand features of scenery may be 
obtained, while the singularity of so ver- 
dant a place existing high up in the midst 
of a wilderness of snow and ice adds to 
the charm. 

Mr. Albert Smith ascended Mont Blane 
in August, 1851. Heunderwent no train- 
ing for the tremendous adventure, but 


started a few days after leaving his toil at | 


the de sk, a 


short illness. The party consisted of Mr. 


Smith, three young gentlemen, and the 


ud after having experienced a | 


following guides: Jean Tairraz, elder, | 


Jean Tairraz, Jean Carrier, Gedeon, Bal- | 


‘ ’ vry | 
mat, Michael Couttel, Frederick Tairraz, 


Pierre Cachat, Michael Couttel, Francois | 


Cachat, Joseph Tairraz, Joseph Tissay, 


| 


Edward Carrier, Michael Devonassond, | 


Auguste Devonassond, Francois Favret, 
and one other guide whose name is not 


recorded. They were well provided in 


every resp ct, and porte rs accompanied 


them a considerable distance, to carry the 
prov ISLOLS, 

The first two hours of the ascent pre- 
sented no remarkable features either of 


dificulty or prospect. The ste ep path ran 








upward through a stunted copse of pines 
and shrubs. Proceeding in single file, the 
party at length reached the last habitation 
on the mountain, called the Chalet de la 
Pava. From this point the vegetation 
gradually became more scanty. At an 
enormous block of granite, called the 
Pierre Pointue, the party rested, and the 
knapsacks were re-adjusted, to prepare 
for the more perilous part of the ascent. 
They had now to climb along one of the 
ridges that hem in the glaciers, in order 
to gain the ice. This part of the journey 
is said to require a strong head. The 
path is narrow, and upon one side is a 
precipice, down which few dare to look. 
The party descended into a ravine, and 
after a toilsome scramble among some 
loose boulders, gained the second station 
of the journey, a huge rock called Pierre 
a l’Echelle, under which a ladder is left 
from one year’s end to the other, and is 
carried on by the guides, to assist them in 
passing the crevices on the glacier. 

The Glacier des Bossons is described 
as presenting more of the wild and awful 
in its upper portion than even the famous 
Mer de Glace. The alternate action of 
the nightly frost and the afternoon sun 
produces the most astonishing effects. 
Huge bergs, treacherous ridges, and aw- 
ful crevices are frequent. The fissure 
that can be easily crossed one day becomes 
the next a yawning crevice of tremendous 
depth. ‘The most experienced guide can 
have no fixed route over this terrible plain 
of ice. 

Mr. Smith’s party made slow progress. 
The guides astonished the strangers by 
their daring leaps and sure-footedness, 
which the latter did not see proper to 
imitate. Where the crevice was small, 
all jumped over it ; but where it was three 
or four feet in breadth, a bridge was made 
of the ladder, and they walked over on 
the rounds. One seramble is described as 
rather frightful. There was a valley of 
ice, very narrow, but of unknown depth. 
Along the middle of this there ran a cliff, 
also of ice, very narrow at the top, and 
ending suddenly, the surface of which was 
fitteen feet lower than the top of the valley 
on either side. The feet of the ladder 
were set firmly on the neck of the cliff, 
and the other end Jeaned against the wall 
of ice. Kventhen the top-round was seven 
or eight feet below the top of the wall. 
One of the young guides went first with 
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his ax, and contrived to get safely to the 
top. If he had fallen, he would have 
pulled the whole party down to destruc- 
tion, as all were tied together. Over safe, 
he helped his comrades to ascend. Mr. 
Smith cut his wrist while being drawn 
up: this was the only accident that befell 
him during the journey. At this formi- 
dable crevice the porters refused to pro- 
ceed any further, and set off on their way 
back to Chamouni. he party of adven- 
turers was now on the ridge which divides 
the Glacier de Bossons from that of Ta- 
connay. They proceeded with difficulty ; 
but in the middle of the afternoon they 
reached the famous place for a night 
bivouac—the lofty, conical rocks called 
the Grand Mulets. Here, according to 
Mr. Smith, they not only recruited their 
strength, but kept “high festival,” eating, 
drinking, singing, and racing bottles down 
the glaciers. Sunset and night, as seen 
from this lofty station on Mont Blanc, are 
described by the enthusiastic adventurer 
who headed the party as beautiful beyond 
all the visions evoked by opium or 
haschish. 

A little before midnight the guides be- 
gan preparations for a renewal of the 
The bulk of the provisions was 
The moon 


ascent. 
left upon the Grand Mulets. 
being low, lanterns were brought into use. 
The march from the great rocks to the 
foot of the Grand Plateau is described as 
the heaviest part of the journey. About 
half-past three in the morning the party 
stood safely upon the plateau. Two or 
three miles of nearly level walking suc- 
ceeded, during which our adventurers had 
much difficulty in keeping themselves 
tolerably warm. Although physically the 
easiest, this was the most treacherous part 
of the ascent. <A flake of snow, or a chip 
of ice, whirled from the summit, and in- 


creasing in size as it rolled down the | 


mountain, might, at any moment, have 
swept the whole party into the same aw- 
ful crevice in which Dr. Hamel’s guides 
perished. 

At length Mr. Smith and his friends 


| 














arrived under the shelter of the Rochers | 
| experienced no difficulty in breathing. 
| Their faces, however, had a singular dark 


Rouges, and then they were in compara- 
tive safety. Here, however, one of the 
party gave up, being seized with vomiting 
and bleeding at the nose. <A guide was 
left to take the sufferer back to the Grand 
Mulets, and the remainder of the party 
continued the ascent. 


From the foot of | 


the Rochers Rouges there runs a huge and 
slanting buttress of ice, round which the 
party had to climb from the northeast to 
the east. Above, it terminated in a 
mighty cliff; below, it terminated sud- 
denly in an edge which was believed to be 
the border of a great crevice. Every step 
of the way had to be hewn out with an 
ax. After a half-hour’s work the adven- 
turers reached an undulating field of ice, 
looking straight down the Glacier du 'Ta- 
cul toward the upper part of the Mer de 
Glace. At this point, Mr. Smith was 
strangely affected with a sensation of 
drowsiness and the wildest phantasies. 
He proceeded on, however, until the party 
arrived at the foot of the terrible Mur de 
la Cote, where he sat down, and said the 
others might go on without him if they 
chose. Of course they would not con- 
sent. The guides, being used to such 
cases, set him on his legs again, and aided 
him in what was really the most difficult 
part of the ascent. 

The Mur de la Cote is described as an 
almost. perpendicular wall of ice four or 
five hundred feet high. At one point it 
can be reached from the snow; but im- 
mediately after you begin to ascend it 
obliquely, there is nothing below but a 
chasm in the ice more frightful than any- 
thing yet passed in the ascent. <A single 
slip of the foot, and there is no chance for 
life. Every footstep had to be cut. 
Even the guides crept over the glistening 
ice with extreme caution. At length the 
foot of the calotie, or cap of Mont Blane, 
was reached. The danger was over, but 
not the labor, for this dome of ice was 
difficult to climb. Mr. Smith was almost 
overcome with drowsiness during this, the 
last part of the ascent; he has but an in- 
distinct recollection of its ineidents. 
Soon afterward the batons were stuck in 
the ground. ‘The party stood upon the 
top of Mount Blane ! 

Mr. Smith informs us that the rare- 
faction of the air was nothing in compari- 
son with what he had anticipated. The 
guides could drink champagne, and smoke 
their pipes very comfortably ; and they 


appearance, the result of congestion. The 


| height greatly takes away from the interest 


of the view from the summit of this great 
mountain. All the great points in the 
neighborhood of Chamouni—the Buet, the 
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an. even the Bernese Alps, stand forth 
c.ea: enough, but the other second-class 
The 
lofty Brevent can scarcely be distinguish- 
ed, and many of the Aiguilles are weak or 
merged in the landseape. ‘The entire 
length of the Lake of Geneva, with the 
Jura beyond, is clearly defined, and be- 


mountains seem like mere ridges. 


yond these may be seen the faint blue 
hills of Burgundy. On _ the 
you may look down on the Jardin, along 


southeast 


the same glacier by which the visitor to 


the Couvercle lets his eye travel to the | 


summit of Mount Blane. 
Col de Géant may be seen the plains of 

\ Of the 
however, no descriptive power can convey 


Away over the 


Lombardy. entire. coup-d’ail, 
even a faint conception. 

The descent of Mr. Smith’s party was 
attended much They 
occupied about three hours and a half in 
reaching the Grand Mulets, making their 


with amusement. 


progress by sliding, tumbling, and short 
euts. After refreshing themselves at the 
Grand Mulets they continued the descent. 
Upon the Glacier des Bossons they en- 
countered the greatest danger of the whole 
The 


perfect sludge. 


journey. surface had melted into a 
Every minute the bridges 
over the crevices were falling in, and the 
adventurers sank almost to their waists at 
The guides insist- 
ed on tying the party together. All pro- 
ceeded with extreme toil and difficulty. 
At length they reached the granite rock 
of Pierre a Echelle, and from that point 
The party 
with 


every step they took. 


the descent was mere play. 
at 
manifestation of joy at the success of the 


was received Chamount 
expedition, and, for the time, Mr. Smith 
and his friends were the lions of the place. 
‘The expenses of the journey were summed 
up at 2,338 franes and 75 centimes, which 
the 
nuinber of the party and the character of 
their equipment. 


Was a small amount, considering 


The number of visitors to Mont Blane 
increases in proportion to the improve- 
ment of the facilities of travel. 
season the hotels at Chamouni entertain 
persons from all parts of Hurope and some 

The 


portions of number of 
those who attempt the ascent #8 surpris- 


(merica. 


ingly few; but the wonders of the valley, 
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Aiguille Verte, the Col du Bonhomme, | the admirers of the grand and beautiful in 


nature. ‘To those who dare not attempt 
to stand upon the crown of Mont Blanc, 
the Brevent, the Mer de Glace, the numer- 
ous Aiguilles, and the beautiful banks of 
the Arve, offer charms which few persons 
of sensibility can resist. Let all who can 
visit the valley of Chamouni, and render 


| homage to a greater than Olympus—Mont 





every 


Every | 


| 


which are far beyond everything of the 


kind to be seen in Europe, are attractions | 


sufficient to render it a favorite resort for ! 


Blane, ** the monarch of mountains.” 
ees 
BRIDAL PRESENTS. 
¢* 4 NNA!” screamed Mrs. Locke. We 

LX. are sorry to accept so undignified a 
word for the tone of voice used by that 
most fascinating of belles ; but Mrs. Locke 
was stationed behind the curtain of the 
second story front room window, and her 
sister was dressing her hair at the very 
back of the house. 

“ Well?” inquired Miss Paine, half 
turning from the mirror to listen. 

‘** Another present for the bride. ‘That’s 
twenty-three parcels I’ve counted,” said 
Mrs. Locke. 
very handsome presents, for the porter 
the silversmith’s has been several 


“T expect she will have 


from 
times to-day, besides messengers from 
other tradespeople.” 

* Doubtless some of the parcels must 
have contained her dresses and things,” 
said Miss Paine, advancing from the ad- 
joining room; “but she ought to have 
handsome presents—all her relations are 
rich.” 

“They are lighting the gas in the back 
“] 


should not wonder if they are going to 


parlor already,” said Mrs. Locke. 


have a rehearsal to-night.” 

** T dare say,” replied Miss Paine : “ here 
comes the groom ; if it was I, I should n’t 
thank him to be so early every evening. 
So all that horseback-riding turned out 
just as you said it would.” 

Entirely unconscious of this neighborly 
observation, Harold Welsh hurried along 
in the early twilight, thinking only, as he 
turned the corner, that it was for the last 
time. ‘To-morrow his probation ended, 
and when they returned to the city he 
should have a right to come and go just 
as he pleased; the right of a husband and 
son, in the house that held his promised 
bride. With all sweet 
cies, far more unselfish and earnest than 


dreams and fan- 


young men of four-and-twenty are apt to 
entertain, he sprang up the steps, and rang 




















a quick summons to the servant who had 
received the “ twenty-three parcels,” and 
who remarked to the cook, as he turned 
loungingly toward the door, “ That bell 


BRIDAL PRESENTS. 


| 


seems hung on wires—and the person may 


wait till his hurry is over.” 

The threat was not fulfilled, however, 
for the bride herself, watching by the par- 
lor window, had saved John the trouble on 
this occasion. 

No wonder that at this proof of her in- 


| dress. 
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tle stroke ; ‘people never do look like 
anything, or pretend to dress, the week 
before they are married, so Albertina says ; 
and she has been bride-maid ever so many 
times. She was astonished when she 
found I was about to make a difference, 
and advised me to keep on my morning 
She thinks Cousin James intends 
to send a whole tea-service, or a very 


| elegant set of ornaments ; she says she 


terest and eagerness for his coming the | 


happy Harold scarcely waited to place the 
door between them find Mrs. Locke, still 


watching over the way, before he had 


given her such a kiss and embrace as you 
can imagine under the circumstances. 


should n’t be surprised if he gave diamonds. 
But I forgot you had n’t seen the things ; 
they are all set out on the sofa-table in 


| 
the back parlor, except your mother’s pres- 


He could not help a feeling of disap- | 
pointment though, when his lady-love’s | 


first half-smothered ejaculation was, * O! | 
it’s you, is it, Harold?” while she re- | 


settled her discomposed collar and under- 


sleeves. 


*“ Who else did you suppose it was?” | 


inquired the slightly piqued, but still de- 
voted lover. 
“QO, do n’t get cross—there ’s a darling! 


But I thought it might be Cousin James. | 


Seriously, you know he hasn’t been here 
for a week, and it’s so strange 


! Nothing | 


whatever has come from him ; not so much 


as a note, or anything. 


O, Harold, I’ve | 


had so many lovely things come to-day !— | 


all sorts of baskets and boxes, and orna- 


ments and silver; all my uncles and aunts | 


have sent something in silver, and every- 
thing matches so beautifully. Isn’t it 
strange about Cousin James ?—-so rich, and 
my guardian, too, and always so fond of 
me! It mustbe something elegant when it 
doescome. Weve been talking it over ; 
and every time the bell rang, you know, 
we thought it must be he or his present. 
I told the girls I was sure it was this 
time, so I ran to the door myself.” 

elt was not particularly gratifying to 
know that his bride had been watching for 
a trinket instead of himself; but Harold 
was too happy to let that damp the delight 
he felt in being near his “ little wife—al- 
most,” as he whispered in the hall, after 
a separation of so many hours. He was 
sorry to hear voices in the back parlor, so 
he kept her talking away while he made a 
great parade of unbuttoning his overcoat, 
and drawing off his gloves. 

* You must not mind how I look to- 
night,’ she ran on, giving her apron a lit- 


ent; there wasn’t room for that, so it’s 
on the piano; and by-and-by we are going 
to arrange them in the dressing-room up 
stairs.” 

“T’m glad you told me what it all 
means,” said Harold, as he bowed to Miss 
Albertina Willis, the first bride-maid, and 
Ellen Ward the third—the intervening 
damsel had not yet arrived. “I should 
say that you were getting up a faney fair, 
or something of that kind, if I did not 
know. Needle-books and Cologne bottles 
—what a collection !” 

“QO, don’t!” called out the bride, res- 
cuing an embroidered white satin sachet 
from his careless handling; ‘ there isn’t 
a needle-book in the whole, you provoking 
man! And that pair of Colognes are real 
Bohemian—they have n’t been in the house 
ten minutes; they’re Mrs. Jacob’s pres- 
ent, and they must have cost immensely, 
Albertina says; and she has priced these 
things so often.” 

** So they are to be ranged according to 
market value,” said Harold. “ The regard 
of the giver has nothing to do with the 
transaction, only the length of purse they 
imply. This is rather pretty,” he said, 
alluding to a taper-stand, one of those 
trifling affairs one sees on every élagére. 
‘“* Mrs. Grimes,” he read on the card at- 
tached. ‘ You ought to put the price 
down under each, or mark it on the bottom 
of the article, as they do in the china- 
shops.” 

“©, you ’re joking now,” said the bride. 
“T know you think just as I do, that it’s 
very mean in Mrs. Grimes, when I made 
Agnes such a lovely present last year. 
I don’t think she would like to see the 
price put down ; | expected something ele- 
gant from her. Isn't this lace-set beau- 

That’s from Aunt Jane.” 


tiful ? 
“Rather,” replied Harold. It was plain 
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to see he did not know one present from 
another, as he carelessly ruffled the Alen- 
con chemisette the young ladies had been 
* WIow many pounds’ 
worth of affection, Jenny 2?” 

“QO, it must have been—but I’ve no 
the future Mrs. 


in eestasies over. 


fer 


idea — immense!” said 
Welsh, in all good faith. 

“Here's the silver all by itself,” said 
Ellen Ward. “See, what a lovely pair 
of sets !” 

* And what are these? Muffin rings ? 
One, two, three, four ; why, there must be 
QO 
Well, how many napkins are we to use at 
How tidy we shall have to be to 
And what is that trowel 


nine or ten. ' napkin rings, are they ? 
once ? 
display them all! 
there ?” 

“A pie-knife !” third 


exclaimed the 


bride-maid, wondering if Mr. Welsh was | 


really as ignorant as he pretended, but 
not knowing him well enough to ask. 


“Why, there are two of them,” said 


Harold. ‘Then I can always ask for 
two pieces of pie. How fortunate !” 
“Q, that’s nothing!” interposed Al- | 


bertina. 


* Why, Alice Lawton had eight | 


pair of butter-knives, I recollect, all mark- | 


ed with her name in full, so it was impos- | 


To be 


of these 


change them. 
if 


to 
be 
crumb-seraper.” 

“TLow long is it sinee silver crumb- 


sible 


would nicer one was a 


TT) 


brushes came 2” inquired Harold. 

** Not brushes ; a knife something like 
this, or this more,” and Albertina held up 
a massive fish-knife, elaborately engraved 


° | 
sure it 


with dolphins, while the fork was in the | 


form of a trident. ‘ See, how heavy this 
! Mrs. Frank Welsh has really been 


is 
very kind 
* said Harold. 


“Why, is everybody expected to shell out 


* QO, that’s my relation! 
on these oceasions 2” 

“ Shell out ! 
old!” said the bride elect, poutingly. She 
thought he was not half so much pleas- 
ed should For 


part s had been in such a state of ex- 


as he have been. 
he 


citement all day over her new possessions 


that she could seareely wait for evening 


Che very w rapping-paper, and twine, and 


packing-boxes had a charm for her. 


What an expression, Har- | 


her | 


» come, that he might share her raptures. | 


* Mrs. Egbert Welsh sent that pair of | 


said the matter-of-fact 


preserve-spoons,” 
Ellen Ward, on whom the business of this 


display would principally fall, and who 
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was losing no time in getting the cata- 
logue for her wares by heart—we believe 
it is a part of regular bridal etiquette for 
the third bride-maid to undertake “ the 
fancy-table.” ‘* Mrs. the salt- 
spoons lined with gold, you see, and gold 
mustard-spoon. Grant, the te: 
strainer. Mrs. Pyne, the ice-cream knife. 
Hannah Richards, the ladle—no, she sent 
the oyster-ladle—this is marked Mrs. Tom 


Jones, 


Miss i- 


Barker, and belongs to the family-set here. 
A dozen teaspoons, dessert and table- 
spoons in this case, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Barker. Two dozen forks, breakfast and 
tea, Mrs. Edward. Sugar, Mrs. Henry. 
Cream, Mr. and Mrs. Tompkins Barker.” 

“See, how heavy they are!” added 
the bride, who, running to the window— 
another ring having announced the arrival 
of a disappointment in the shape of the 
baker’s boy with fresh buns for tea—had 
returned in time to take pride in the dis- 
play of liberality on the part of her own 
family. 

* Very,” said Harold, gravely balancing 
a fork which he had taken from the velvet- 
“ Your Uncle 
Kdward loves you so many ounces, ‘ war- 
Your Uncle and Aunt 
John so many more. Well, T have heard 
of § weighing affection,’ but I always con- 


lined purple morocco-case, 


ranted genuine.’ 


sidered it a figure of speech till now.” 

“QO, you may say what you please, 
Harold; it’s very kind of them ; and mam- 
ma says every young couple ought to have 
their silver in readiness.” 

“ Particularly after her stipulation that 
you should always live with her,” replied 
Harold ; 
line already.” 

* But how shall I manage if Cousin 
James should send a whole tea-service,” 


‘and she has everything in this 


said the bride, ** so as not to offend Uncle 


Henry and Uncle Tompkins? [I wish 
Cousin James may choose something else 
« 


—-something entirely useful.” 

* He will, you may depend upon it,” said 
Albertina Willis. 
Berrian’s uncle, just like your Cousin 


* There was Georgia 


James, only he was a very old gentleman; 
her unele instead of her father’s cousin ; 
He 


two 


but he was her guardian, 1 mean. 
did but 
weeks before the most enormous packing- 
box arrived. Well, all rushed it 
opened ; and what do you think it turned 
out to be? 
rosewood, to be sure, and elegantly carved ; 


not come to the wedding, 
to see 


A dressing-bureau! It was 
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but only think of a dressing-bureau for a 
bridal present !” 

“ Look out for a wash-stand from Cousin 
James,” said Harold, highly amused at 
the story, with its marked emphasis ; ‘‘a 
wash-stand, and towel-horse to match.” 

‘“* Nonsense!” returned the bride, to 
whom the story was tolerably familiar, 
this being the fourth repetition. ‘‘ Hear 
the rest of it, Harold.” 

“Well,” continued Albertina, “ after 
awhile we thought we might as well have 
the bureau set up, as plenty of drawers 
were wanted, you may be sure, with ten 
bride-maids, and seven of us staying in 
the house! I remember there wasn’t a 
nail that would have held another thing! 
And what do you think? When we came 
to open the first drawer, there was a set 
of linen ecambrie handkerchiefs,—it, was 
a small side drawer, — and _ half-a-dozen 
French collars, and a whole piece of 
Valenciennes lace, and I know not what 
besides! You should have seen us tear- 
ing out the things after that; the most 
elegant dresses, and a white watered man- 
tilla—I recollect it was the year they first 
came out—a crape shawl, an elegant fan, 
and even a sun-shade ; a whole wardrobe 
complete that he had sent. You never 
saw such a looking room as it was when 
we got through. Every chair, and table, 
and the floor piled up with things !” 

* Dear Jenny, I hope your cousin James 
wou't copy that remarkable fashion,” said 
Harold. 

** And why not, pray ?” 

** Because the house certainly would not 
hold any more dresses, and bonnets, and 
things,” replied Harold. “ Only recollect 
how many times | ’ve escorted you to Miss 
Wharton’s. And it must be three months 
at least that I’ve walked over that unfor- 
tunate seamstress 1n the bent bonnet, who 
is always going home just as I come.” 

“QO, one can’t have too much!” said 
Albertina, emphatically. “ If I was going 
to be married, I should make it a point to 
different and lace-set for 


have a dress 





* | 
every party, anda bonnet for every walk- | 


inw-dress. 
being married without having plenty of 
new things.” 

‘*] dare say,” said the bridegroom. 
“ Where ’s your mother, Jenny ?” 

““T’ve hardly had a glimpse of her all 
day,” 


the collation. That reminds me that she 


I can’t see the least use in | 


she replied; ‘she’s so busy about | 


wanted to see you, when you came in, 
about the wine. I think you'll find her 
in the dining-room.” : 

* Suppose you go with me, to show me 
the way.” 

“ Why, if Cousin James should come, 
or send—for you see, I am sure, being my 
guardian, it will be something superb—I 
should n't like to be out of the way.” 

“ Yes,” said Albertina, “ after watch- 
ing ever since one o'clock.” 

“ But,” suggested Ellen Ward, “ we 
could bring it up to you, you know.” 

“Pray don’t trouble yourself,” said 
Harold. He was only mortal man, and 
could not help being a little vexed.” “I 
can find your mother, I dare say.” 

“QO, don’t be disagreeable, Harold!” 
And a lover’s quarrel would certainly have 
ensued, if the bride had not thought better 
of it, and followed him into the hall. 
“Youre not angry with me 2” she said. 
“No, darling ;” and he smoothed the 
half frown away from his face as she 
nestled close in his arm going up the broad 
staircase. ‘“ But these pomps and vanities 
seem so unsuited to all I have been think- 
ing and feeling to-day. I suppose I have 
not got over my disappointment of not 
finding you alone to-mght.” 

* But you will have me all to yourself 
after to-morrow.” 

“True, my little bride,” and his heart 
gave a great bound at the thought. 

** And you see,” she continued, “ if we 
do not have at Jeast one rehearsal—most 
people have three or four—there might be 
some disagreeable mistake, and that would 
spoil all.” 

“ All?” exclaimed Harold. 

“ The wedding, I mean,” she added. 

But it was a very irksome evening not- 
withstanding. The groomsmen would not 
understand the precise order of entrée— 
Harold persisted in calling it ‘learning 
the ficure’—and the second bride-maid 
had a cold, and was obliged to stay at 
home and nurse herself for the next day. 
Her place was supplied by Mrs. Barker, 
the mother of the bride, who, being con- 
stitutionally nervous, and especially flur- 
ried when so many things still remained 
to be looked after, went wrong continu- 
ally, and was called off as soon as she 
began to enter into the spirit of the thing. 

Albertina, mistress of ceremonies, by 
virtue of her long experience, was * in 


despair” every five minutes; and it was 
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wonderful how she managed to survive 
at all. The door-bell rang continually, 
and the bride as often broke away from 
“her partner,” and flew to the hall, to re- 
ceive the head waiter engaged for the next 
day, or some bandbox, or parcel, or mes- 
sage from the milliner or dressmaker ; but 
no parcel from the delinquent guardian, 
who was so strangely forgetful, consider- 
ing that he had heartily approved of the 
engagement at the first, the 
wealthiest ofall Miss Jenny Barker’s well- 


and was 
to-do relatives. 

*T would n't mind so much, at any rate, 
only every one will talk so,” she said to 
Harold, who felt himself compelled to 
leave without having seen her alone ten 
minutes ; yet when he came it seemed as 
if he could not say half that was in his 
heart for a month at least. It was so full 
of bright hopes and the new duties he 
was to take upon himself, and fears lest 
he should fail in making that dear girl as 
happy as she should be. 

* What should care for any one, 


Jenny, when we have each other,” said 


we 


ITarold. And really, I don’t see what 
more a woiman’s heart could wish than 
such a shower of beautiful things. I was 


only teasing. TI think your presents very 
handsome, dear, and it’s very kind in your 
friends.” 

Just then, at the very latest possible 
hour, the messenger so watched for was 
heard ascending the steps. 

*] sha n’t turn my head this time,” said 
“TI know it’s 
Cousin James now.” 


the bride, despondingly. 
too late 
Very likely it was, for he was a middle- 


for 
aged gentleman of very regular habits, 
who had dispatched his office-boy with the 
pareel and note now delivered early in the 
evening. Why they had just arrived was 
best known to the messenger himself, who 
did not wait for explanations. 

It seemed as if that string would never 
eome untied. Harold the 
impatient little fingers, and finally cut it 
One, two, three wrappers ! 


What ean it be 2?” 


took pity on 
with his knife. 

* And it’s so heavy. 
said the bride, eagerly. 

Then a strong pasteboard packing-box, 
Harold began to com- 
but nothing was 


edged with blue. 
prehend the mystery ; 
further from the young girl’s excited im- 
plain, substantially- 
presented 


agination than the 
Bible Pe which 


bound * Family 


itself when the cover was raised 
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Tears of disappointment and mortifica- 
tion sprang to her eyes as she looked up 
at Harold. 

*“Read the note, Jenny,” he 
soothingly, as he would have done to a 


said, 


grieved, disappointed child, putting it into 


| 
| her hand. 


She gave it back to him open, for she 
could not make it out through her tears. 
They were alone now; so he drew her 
head down on his shoulder, and read in his 
grave, manly voice :— 

“T send you an unusual gift, dear child, for 
you have always been as dear to me as my own 
could have been; yet I can think of no other 
so suitable, coming from me, at this time. A 
Family Bible is not what it used to be in my 


| young days—not held in such loving reverence, 
| or consulted with the faith and trust of the old 


time. 


Still, knowing Harold as I do, and how 
readily you are won to the right way when it 
is set before you, I hope that in your household 


| it will never be neglected and unused, as it is 


|} seems to me to grow out 
custom. 


| soon to be called on to give you away. 


| . . . 
| prayers for your future happiness. 


in so many homes. 

“T do not approve of bridal presents in the 
light they have come to be considered. They 
are too often only vehicles of ostentatious dis- 
play, oftentime ill-afforded, and given grudg- 
ingly in secret; and the truest friends are 
wounded by seeing their modest offerings, placed 
in glittering contrast with what has cost far 
less thought and care, overlooked or slighted 
by the recipient for some useless bauble. Envy 
and heart-burning, every kind of ill-feeling, 
of this much-abused 
I had made up my mind to discon- 
tinue it in future before I knew that I was so 
Harold 
could not ask anything more precious at my 
hands; and tell him, from me, that if at any 
time my counsel, credit, or more tangible proof 
of the entire confidence I have in him will be 
of any service, he must not hesitate to call on 
me as if I were his own father. 

“For yourself, my dear child, accept all I 
ean offer of heartfelt good wishes and earnest 
I doubt not 


| other friends have lavished more costly gifts. 
| None have thought of youas I have this day in 


your future husband. 


selecting mine, save, indeed, your mother and 
God’s blessing be on you 
both !’” 

The reader’s eyes grew misty as he 
concluded, while a smile of sudden satis- 
faction and pleasure flushed his bride’s 
said, 


upraised face. It was so kindly 


that, in spite of her expectations, she could 


not 


and the 
disappointment began to lose its keenest 


be vexed at her guardian, 
edge. 

**What more could we ask, darling?” 
said Harold, kissing her forehead softly ; 
and at that moment, free from all external 
worldly influences, she was ready to an- 


| swer, * Nothing.” 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
LETTER TO BISHOP SIMPSON. 


EpvUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AGAIN—OPPORTUNITIES 
For Literary Young Men—Merunopist Litera- 
TURE—EXFGEsi8—DoematTic THroOLOGY—WESLEY 
AND FLetcHER—WATSON—AMERICAN WRITERS— 
HistoricaL Works — BioGrapuies — MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WoORKS—WHAT IS THEIR CHARACTER GENE- 
RALLY? 


Reverenp AND Dear Srr,—In my last letter 
I proposed to discuss the present literary status 
of Methodism, including its educational institu- 
tions. The latter were treated at some length 
in that letter. I offer in the present some fur- 
ther thoughts on these institutions, and also on 
our denominational literature, with reference, 
particularly, to the advantages which the de- 
nomination offers for literary labor and success. 

In few other respects does the Church pre- 
sent a more extensive and more inviting pros- 
pect. Next to the demand for able preachers, 
its present most urgent call is unquestionably 
for educators, from the university president 
down to the village school-tutor. Many of the 
incumbents of such offices among us have been 
without regular and thorough education, what- 
ever may have been their merits otherwise. 
As stated in my last, I can recollect well the 
time when there were but two collegiate grad- 
uates in the American Methodist ministry 
besides Dr, Coke; the first men who took charge 
of our collegiate education,—Ruter, Durbin, 
Bascom, Tomlinson, &c.,—were all self-educated. 
This fact was no detraction from them person- 
ally—quite otherwise—but it was a serious one 
officially. Self-instruction may form an origin- 
al mind better than the aid of tutors; but it 
cannot be so successful in training men in the 
art of instructing others. Men of genius always 
take precedence of men of mere scholarship; 
but the latter are always the best educators— 
the former, generally, the very worst. 

It has come then to be a settled fact among 
us that the instructors in our literary institu- 
tions must be instructed men—graduates, in 
tine—and very few will be the future exceptions 
to this rule, whatever examples of talent or 
self-education may be alleged against it. I 
state the fact merely, without pronouncing on 
its justness. Scholarship, therefore—literary or 
scientific eminence in it—should be the aspira- 
tion of young men in our learned institutions, 
A large class of such is now demanded; our 
educational provisions are actually suffering for 
want of them. Presidents and professors for 
our universities and colleges, principals and 
teachers for our academies and female semina- 
ries are more in demand than in any other de- 
nomination in the country. Our institutions 
are often perplexed and crippled for want of 
he right supply. 

This fact arises from two circumstances—the 
comparative recency of our literary institutions, 





and the rapid growth of our communion—ren- | 
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dering the demand both sudden and large. 
Though some quite early attempts were made 
to provide such institutions in the Church, yet 
our denominational zeal has taken that direc- 
tion within a comparatively short period. Now, 
however, that it has received the salutary im- 
pulse, it is sure to retain it. There is danger 
even, as I have shown, that it will become too 
energetic. Look again at our educational statis- 
tics. We have some twelve” colleges and uni- 
versities and fifty-seven academies under the 
patronage of the Northern section of the Church 
alone. Add to these the similar institutions of 
the South, and we have an aggregate of almost 
one hundred. Nearly all of them have been 
founded within the last twenty years. And 
they are but the beginning of the educational 
movement of the denomination. As the latter 
extends into the new regions of the continent 
it will, I doubt not, be more active than ever in 
such provisions for the intellectual elevation 
of its people, and meanwhile it must for years 
be invigorating and enlarging its existing in- 
stitutions, 

These multiplying opportunities for educated 
men “in the Church” will be specially augment- 
ed in one respect quite soon, viz., by the more 
general introduction of theological education 
among us. ‘The tendency of the public senti- 
ment in this direction is too obvious to be 
questioned. Wrong or right, we have received 
the impulse; we are on the track of other sects 
in this respect, and it is hardly possible in the 
nature of things that we shall turn back. The 
English “experiment and still more our own 
have determined the question. Theological 
schools, or theological departments in our exist- 
ing institutions, will soon be demanded through- 
out the connection; for when once organized 
in a portion of the Church, its other sections 
must adopt them in self-defense. 

This change will open a large field for edu- 
cators among us. I venture to predict that in 
less than twenty-five years from now the de- 
mand for professors in such institutions will 
be equal to half our whole present demand 
for collegiate instructors. If the Wesleyan 
ministry finds two such schools necessary, 
our own wide-spread and growing Church 
will not be content with a less proportionate 
supply. The time is manifestly quite at 
hand when the regard which our people 
have for their ministry and the avidity with 
which they now demand pulpit talent will lead 
them to devise most liberal things in respect 
to educational institutions. The large pecuni- 
ary means with which God is now blessing us 
are accompanied by a growing generosity among 
our people ; only a magnanimous appeal to them, 
accompanied with schemes worthily great, is 
needed to enlist their energies for any good 
work. And, as I have before affirmed, in propor- 
tion as our schemes are really great and com- 
manding will hereafter be the generous interest 
of our people for them. 

Such then is a glance, and a mere glance, on 
the advantages which Methodism presents in this 
respect to its educated young men, In no other 
American Church are such opportunities. more 





* Including Troy and Chicago, and the two Biblical 
Institutes, the number is fourteen. 
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abundant—in none is their prospect more flat- 
tering. The era of our educational movements 
has, I repeat, just set in; and it promises to be 
the date of one of the most splendid chapters 
in our denominational history. Let our studi- 
ous youth prepare themselves hopefully for 
their rare opportunities; good scholarship, 
good talents cannot fail of patronage under 
such circumstances. Let them not be content 
with hasty and superficial preparations. The 
Church is fast approaching a point where tal- 
ents in these departments will be valued in 
proportion as they are intrinsic. The sterling 
coin will soon be the demanded currency. 

Let such men be not afraid of a high ambi- 
tion. The Church needs not merely good in- 
structors, men of tact in tutorship—it needs 
presiding minds for its institutions. This is 
now felt to be one of its great wants. Men 
who would aspire to such positions “desire a 
good thing,” but let them first aspire to the 
necessary qualifications—sterling scholarship ; 
comprehensive capacities; vigorous, dignified, 
and sanctified virtues, Such qualifications are 
not always, not usually native. Like most 
other excellences they are the result of applica- 
tion and consecration. They may not be the 
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| and what present and prospective advantages 


first to attract the public eye, for garigh super- | 
ficiality is always first to succeed as also to | 


fail; but they will inevitably be recognized in 
good time. It is impossible that men of such 
‘laims can be long neglected under the urgent 
circumstances of our cause. 

While we can say thus much, and much more, 
of the literary opportunities of the Church, we 
may repeat also in respect to our educational 
establishments what we liave affirmed respect- 
ing the pecuniary support of the ministry. 
The salaries of our literary institutions are fast 
improving ; they are now generally in advance 
of the support received by the ministry. They 
will compare well with the salaries of institu- 
tions of similar condition in other Churches, 
and the resources and enterprise of the Church 
justify the hope that they will soon be fully 
up to the best standard. 

[ have been the more particular in these re- 
marks, because I think the time has in 
which we should encourage the preparation of an 
order of men for the eduweational wants of the 
Church, men who shall prepare themselves expre saly 
for such opportunitic s, who shall get re ady for 
them as for a profession, and not enter them, as 
is usually the case, by accident or a diversion 
from what is usually called “ professional life.” 
Let 
forward to medicine, the law, and divinity, as 
the only professions, but to collegiate professor- 
ships as fast becoming equally advantageous. 
But let us turn to another aspect of the sub- 
‘t. Our denominational literature presents 
an open and an ample field for our educated 
men. I propose to survey rapidly this depart- 
ment of our interests, and to do so with frank- 
If my remarks lack the wonted tone of 
our denominational self-adulation they can be 
after the distinctness with which I 
have thus far spoken of what really admits of 
self-gratulation; and they shall have, what I 
trust will be a better recommendation to the 
best portion of my readers, thorough honesty. 

What then is our denominational literature, 


come 


them, when they enter college, not look 


jer 
J 





ness, 


excused 





| of the Church. 


does the Church offer to literary laborers in 
this respect? We have a numerous catalogue of 
denominational books; their number and im- 
portance is really beyond what could have been 
expected so early in our history; and yet it can 
hardly be said that we have much that is enti- 
tled to be called a denominational literature. 
In Biblical Exposition we are perhaps most 
complete. Wesley, € larke, Benson, and Watson 
in part, have furnished us good commentaries. 
But they can hardly any longer take rank among 
the ablest standards of Scriptural exegesis, ex- 
cept Wesley’s Notes, which is a more admirable 
work for its designed use than is usually sup- 
posed.f Biblical criticism has advanced 
much within the last quarter of a century that 
these writers now all need revision, and very 
extensive revision. This department of our lit- 
erature is, in fine, wide open for new laborers ; 
and the men of whom we spoke in our last article 
—the fiature incumbents of our academic, colle- 
giate, and biblical institutions—can devote 
themselves to the new and rich fields of Bibli- 
cal learning with the certain prospect that their 
acquisitions will be found available to the wants 
The Arminian theology of the 
age needs scholars like Stuart and Robinson; 
and such men will soon, if they should not now, 
meet with as hearty a welcome and patronage 
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| from our own communion, as they have received 


from the Calvinistic sects. Mr. Strong’s 
“Harmony” is an effort in the right direction, 
and Dr. Whedon, [ learn, is preparing a Biblical 
work for the Methodist public. 

In Dogmatic Theology we are more deficient, 
Wesley’s Works form a standard among us; but 
excepting his sermons and one or two treatises, 
they have had their day. We would not place 
them, as Isaac Taylor does, on the library shelf, 
to repose in dust beside the Institutes of Cal- 
vin. They will be always needed; but their 
popular currency is about over. They will 
hereafter be printed almost exclusively in their 
collected and expensive form, and be found 
chiefly in the libraries of clerical men. Wesley, 


though never in “a hurry,” as he says, was 
always “in haste.” He adapted himself to the 
wants of his times. Few of his works are 


suited for permanent use; they were not de- 
signed for such use. He accomplished his de- 
sign, and was thus far a wise man}; but his vast 


/ amount of book manufactures will nu longer be 


rapidly, we fear, yet inevitably. 


applicable to the wants of his people. 
Fletcher’s Checks were once considered the 
impregnable rampart of Methodist theology ; 
but they, too, are falling into desuetude—too 
They are a 
series of pamphlets, and no such publications 
can be of permanent currency, however intrin- 


sic their merit. In time their original and 
temporary adaptations become actual detrae- 
| tions from them. The public taste now de- 


mands that what in Fletcher’s pamphlets was 
really of permanent value, should Le put into 
&@ more congruous and permanent form. 


* We designedly omit Coke from the enumeration, 
The reader will find our reason in Clarke's introduction 
to his Commentary. 

+ The greatest standards of our literature are still its 
psalmody by Charles Wesley, and John Wesley's Notes 


and Sermons. 




















Fletcher did not attempt the highest gener- 
alization of his subjects. 
tempt comprehensively to examine the great Cal- 
vinistic controversy, yet his skill in the tactics 
of logic was unrivaled. He has given the best 
popular refutation of the Augustinian opinions, 
and in the very best spirit. His “ Checks” will, 
however, hereafter seldom be read by the people, 
and hardly engage the attention of critical 
scholars. Laborers in the defence of the Ar- 
minian doctrine will therefore still be needed, 
—learned, logical, comprehensive thinkers,— 
who, if they should be able to take rank with Ar- 
minius, Episcopius, and Grotius, should also be 
able to adapt themselves to the modern spirit 
of inquiry. 

sledsoe’s Theodicy is somewhat of this char- 
acter. He is not, however, a Methodist, and 
his views are not satisfactory to many of our | 
best thinkers. 

Our only other dogmatic writer of any note 
is Richard Watson. He is unquestionably the 
most vigorous, the astutest mind that has yet 
appeared in our Church literature. And yet 
what writer among us is more unreadable? 
Writing must have been an onerous, a formid- 
able work to Watson. Sound and discrim- 
inating in judgment, he knew what was relevant 
to his subject; equally just in his taste, he could 
appreciate what was appropriate or elegant in 
style; but in both his logic’and his rhetoric he 
labors with a desperate and most tiresome effort. 
He was self-educated, and lacked that facility 
which thorough early discipline gives, and 
which consists alike with elegance and pro- 
foundness. The natural alertness of mind 
which, in some men, supplies this advantage of 
early classic training, was wanting in him, His 
Institutes will long live as a standard of the- 
ology for clergymen and students; but they are 
unreadable to all others, and scarecly readable to 
them. They are quite largely a compilation ; 
their selections, however, are the best gold of 
the best Anglican theologians. 

In fine, besides Wesley, we have but one 
creat dogmatic writer, and his most important 
contribution to our literature is a text-book, 
and to a great extent a compiled one, 

Our other works in dogmatic theology,—Pro- 
fessor Kingsley’s, Merritt’s, Fisk’s, Hodgson’s, 
Mattison’s, Foster’s, &c.,—were produced to meet 
some cotemporary exigency, and were hardly de- 
signed or adapted for a permanent place in the 
literature of the Church, notwithstanding their 
marked ability. I now recall no excep- 
tions to this remark, unless they be a couple 
of volumes by Dr. Peck,* one by Rev. Mr. 
Hibbard, and the well known work of Dr. 
Elliott on Popery, which, as a great body of 
authorities, thoroughly arranged, thoroughly 
verified, in detail and yet comprehensive, al- 
most exhausts the subject, and cannot soon be 
superseded, Some of these last-named authors 
have not shown the power of the others just 
mentioned, but their works are more complete 
and standard. Professor Kingsley’s volume on 
the Resurrection, Mattison’s on the Trinity, 











can 


* Dr. Peck’s volumes on the “Rule of Faith” and 
“Christian Perfection” are thorough and substantial 
productions, and yet, I regret to say, almost entirely 
neglected among us. They deserve a better fate. 
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| Hodgson’s and Foster’s on Calvinism, are mas- 

terly in their way. They show what such men 
might do if, dropping local or temporary pur- 
poses, they should apply themselves to general 
and comprehensive works. 

Our Historical Literature also presents an open 
and a rich field. The great movement of English 
Methodism, a movement which by common con- 
sent is now allowed to be the most important de- 
velopment of Christianity since the Reformation, 
is yet without anything approaching an ade- 
quate historical record. Jackson’s Centenary 
volume was but a historical glance at the field 
—a temporary work for a temporary purpose. 
The trans-Atlantic history of Methodism is yet 
to be found only in its biographies, and these 
are but partially satisfactory. Whitehead’s 
Life of Wesley is obsolete, and deserves to be. 
Coke and Moore’s has shared the same fate. 
Moore’s separate and diffuse work is out of print, 
and will hardly reappear, in this country at 
least. Watson’s small volume cannot be called 
a standard. It is designedly brief to suit it 
for popular use, and yet the almost absolute 
deficiency of his otherwise noble intellect in 
the power to adapt itself to the popular mind, 
has measurably defeated the design. Watson’s 
“ Observations” are a fine critique on Southey, 
but are not otherwise of historical importance. 
Isaac Taylor’s late work on “ Methodism” is a 
sort of generalized estimate of the character 
and results of the movement—unsatisfactory, 
one-sided, vexatiously involved, and of not 
much positive historical value. In fact, the 
most thorough as well as the most entertain- 
ing historical survey of Methodism is still to 
be found in the fallacious pages of a writer 
whom we are accustomed, and with some ap- 
pearance of justice, to consider its enemy— 
Robert Southey. We Methodists cannot put 
this work into the hands of our children, guard- 
ed even as it is by the labors of Dr. Curry; but 
we are compelled to resort to it ourselves for 
the most comprehensive and the most interest- 
ing views of our history. 

We need yet two important works of the kind 
—a well-studied and thorough life of Wesley, 
embodying the early history of Methodism, and 
written with comprehensive views of his rela- 
tions to his own and to our times—a standard 
work, not so overweening to our denominational 
fancies as to be repulsive to impartial men of 
other sects; nor so concessive to other sects as 
to compromise the claims of Methodism—in 
other words, not a denominational, but an inde- 
pendent and appreciative biography of Wesley. 
This on the one hand: on the other we need 
a popular life of the great founder—one which 
without being voluminous shall nevertheless 
aim more at entertainment than brevity, and 
shall present the salient points, the dramatic 
interest of his career with as much of that 
vivacity and coincidence and denowment, which 
distinguish D’Aubigne, as will consist with 
perfect historical veracity. Scarcely any per- 


| sonage of modern history, since Luther, is a finer 
| character for such a work; the intensely evan- 


or 
o 


elical and popular course of his long and varied 
career is full of striking data. What a market 
would such a work tind among the almost 
world-wide population of Methodism ! 

Our other biographical works are somewhat 
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numerous; but I believe that intelligent Method- 
ists will generally concur in an opinion ex- 
pressed to me by the late President Olin, that 


with two or three exceptions they need to be | 


thoroughly revised or to be superseded by better 
works. They abound in ideas and marvels which 
the better intelligence, if not better piety, of later 
tin es requires to be rectified. Many of them 
have had a powerful influence, and still are very 
precious for their deyout tendency; but how 
much more elevating would their tendency be 
were it exempt from the objections referred to? 

If we look at the historical works of our own 
section of Methodism we tind a scarcely less in- 
viting opportunity for the literary laborer. 
Lee's History of Methodism was absolutely 
without merit except as a repository of dates, 
and these are quite meager. 


reprinted. Dr. Bangs has preserved all that 


was important in Lee, and compiled a consider- | 


able body of materiale from the records of the 
General Conference, the obituary of the Minutes, 
the Methodist Magazine, and also furnished 
some valuable original data from his own long 
acquaintance with the Church and from other 
private sources. So far as the collection and 
serial arrangement of facts is concerned, he 
has done a great service to our literature. 
I know not indeed that he could have done 
better, for what important resources beyond 
those mentioned were at his command? Per- 
sonally I have had occasion to consult his 
works as much perhaps as any other individual, 
and [ feel thankful to him for them; yet such 
materials at his command that 
endeavor he was able to 
but collectanea toward our 
history. The time had not come for such a 
history; it even now has not Those 
special and local works which are the chief 
materiale of the historian are still few among 
Sectional researches, rescuing the special 
romance of our history, must 
They have been attempted, and 
feebly, in but one section. They have yet to 
be made in Canada, the Middle States, the 
North, the South, the South-West. There are 
rich materials scattered over these 
They must be gathered speedily if ever, and 
the Conferences should exert themselves before 
it too late to res« 
anteeing to themselyes a right position in the 
future history of the Church. 

In the preparation of such local records as 


were the few 
with his utmost 
make his volumes 


arrived. 


us. 
incidents and 
yet be made, 


sections. 


is ue these means of guar- 


well as more general ones hereafter, there is 
entertaining and remunerative work for many 
hands. There 
are men reading these lines who are fully 
competent for the task, and who would find it 
a delightful Let them 
attempt it; let them sketch out their plans, 
look about them for resources, and enter upon 
the grateful, filial duty. 

The 
may be classed together 
they are quite thoroughly so both as a class 
and in their individual composition. Their 
chief excellence is their devout temper, and in 
this respect they are happily characteristic of 
the genius of Methodism. As works of literature 
or intellect but 


[ would urge the suggestion. 


servic e, 


as miscellaneous, and 


are expected to command permanent influence. 
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It will never be | 


determine to | 


rest of our denominational publications | 


few can be mentioned which | 








| Like most of our more important publications 
| they are virtually compilations. The volumes 
of Messrs. Mercein, Hayen, Porter, Clark, Wise, 
Townley, and Smith” are among the best ex- 
| ceptions to these remarks, and the beginning, 
it is hoped, of a new development in this de- 
partment of our literature. 

Our Sunday-school literature, so abundant 
and so rich, is not particularly denominational, 
and ought not to be. It islargely imported. My 
| remarks do not apply to it, nor to that increas- 
ing class of practical guide books or “ Man- 
uals,” which, from their adaptation to changing 
wants, cannot be a permanent staple of our lit- 


erature, 

} I have thus endeavored to measure somewhat 
| this important field of our denominational in- 
terests, not by general remarks, but with some 
particularity. I have spoken in the usual 
style of critics—unfavorably—of defects rather 
than excellencies; but from the nece ssity of 
the case, rather than any critical predisposi- 
| tions. My estimates will not receive the con- 
currence of all; of course not; but they are hon- 
| 

| 


est, and I think the best judges will say, nearly 
accurate. Our Church has done well in its 
literature—better than could at all have been 
expected. In its literature, as in everything 
eise, it has directed its strength to the want 
of the hour, and met it vigorously, but by this 
very fact has it left other times to meet their 
own wants in this as in other respects. I do 
not disparage it. 

I know not that a parallel can be found in 
any other sect, taking all things into the ac- 
count. The design of my remarks lias been 
not to detract from its real merit in this re- 
spect, but to show what remains to be done— 
what opportunities it still presents to literary 
laborers. 

Here, then, is an immense market—includ- 
ing hundreds of thousands, spread all over the 
nation, and spreading all over the world, quick- 
ening everywhere with the aspirations of in- 
tellige nee and taste, and aroused to general 
| efforts for education. And the whole work of 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





supplying these wants is open to revision or 
original attempts. Let our educated men, and 
especially our studious youth, look at the 
Let them ap- 
What use- 


striking fact, the inviting field. 
ply themselves to its noble labors. 
fulness can compare with that of a good and 
durable book? And there better 
opportunities for such usefulness than within 
the pale of Methodism? 

I take my leave of the subject, for the pres- 
ent, fully aware of the opportunity I have 
offered for counter criticism, There are men 
who ean best show their orthodoxy or fidelity 
to a Church by the use of the superlatives of 
denominational of course, cannot 
deny their right to enter the arena; but I hope 
| that while they kick up a dust upon it to their 
heart’s content, they will also admit my right 
to leave it and to jog tranquilly along toward the 
topics that yet remain before me. 

A. STEVENS. 


where are 


egoism. I, 


As ever, yours, c., 


* Smith's Sacred Annals are elaborate, and would be 
standard works in the religious market generally, if 
they could be properly made known to the genera! 

| public. 
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Ghitorial Hotes 


A Jesurr 1x AN AmeErIcAN Protestant PuLrir. 
—The respected correspondent who asks our 
authority for asserting that one of the prede- 
cessors of Dr. Tyng, in the reetorship of Saint 
George’s, was a Jesuit in disguise, is referred to 
the life of the Rev. Dr. Milnor, by Rey. John S. 
Stone, published by the American Tract Society 
in 1848. At page 316 of that volume is an 
extract from Dr. Milnor’s Journal while in En- 
gland, of which the following is a copy :— 


“In the course of our conversation a curious fact 
was developed in relation to Dr. Kewley, my prede- 
cessor tin Saint Georges. Mr. Mayer said that he 
had seen him in Italy, and was well acquainted with 
him. He passes there by the name of Father Kew- 
ley; but utr Mayer says he knows his true name to 
be Lawson. He has no doubt that Dr. Kewley was 
adesuit during the whole time of his residence in | 
America.” 





va | 
So much the worse for the facts, was the reply 
of an ingenious Frenchman when told that his 
favorite theory was contradicted by well-known 
facts. We were reminded of this sentiment by 
an article in a recent number of the Christian 
Advocate, in which the writer argues the undue 
power of Methodist bishops, from the fact that 
they appoint presiding elders; and that pre- 
siding elders are almost universally elected 
delegates to the General Conference. The fact 
is, with regard to one annual conference at least, 
(the New-York East,) that of the eight dele- 
gates elected, but one was a presiding elder, and 
he had held the office but a single year. 


Ehibitions of Christian Charity are always 
refreshing to weary pilgrims journeying to a 
land where bigotry has no place. The Con- | 
gregationalist, a religious periodical published at | 
Boston, is eminent for its illustrations of this 
prime Christian grace. It is edited by three 
“ pastors of Congregational Churches in active 
service,” and has among its special contributors 
no less than eight “ active and honored pastors 
of Congregational Churches.””? These eleven 
reverend gentlemen, all “ honored ” men, whose 
names are published every week, make a very 
decent paper ; and in their issue of December 7, 
they have apparently combined to pay their | 
united respects to a sister Church. They take 
for their text a book called the Second Part of 
Cooke’s Centurics, in which they tell us that the 
author “maintains, by historic evidence, that 
the Methodist religious organizations are not 
Churches in any proper sense ;” “ that these or- | 
ganizations are radically hostile to republican | 
principles; that there are no checks over the | 
bishops ; that the under clergy are tyrannized | 
over, and the working clergy starved ;” and worse 
than even that, in Mr. Cooke’s book “ it is shown 
from the statistics of the denomination that | 
more than nine-tenths”’ (italics as here) “ of Meth- 
odist converts have been lost by backsliding in 
the last eleven years.” We have never seen Mr. 
Cooke's “ Second Part,”’ nor the first, if there is 
one, but take for granted, on the credit of these | 
eleven honored pastors, that he really does all 
these things. Whata grief it must have been to | 
his righteous soul when the love of Christ con- 
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strained him to make these things public, and 
to prove them. Deeply grieved, too, were these 
honored pastors when the book fell into their 


| hands, for they assure the world that they 


“have read this volume with great care;” and 


not only so, but they read it ‘“ with the hope 


| that our brother would fail in his logic.” Tut, 
alas! that was not a good hope. “ We have 
failed,” say they, “to find the flaw.” “The 


book is convincing.” Thus overwhelmed with 
grief for the “ more than ninc-tenths who have 
been Jost,” there remains for them only the 
Christian consolation, that, after all, there may 
be ‘‘some good Christians among the Method- 
And they have a doubt too—but only 


ists.” 


| one: “Our only doubt is, whether a sufficiently 


wide generalization of facts has been made to 
warrant the conclusion, which strikes a death- 
blow at a whole denomination.” How charitable 
that doubt! Could Christianity ask anything 


more at the hands of these eleven honored pas- 
| tors, who are not “starved,” seeing they eke 


out a support editorially! Certainly not. And 
yet these eleven honored pastors—blessings on 
their heads !—do go astep further, and “ advise 
all to read, carefully, Dr. Cooke’s volumes ;” 


| for they “have no doubt that this little breeze 
| will result in benefit to the general cause.” 


How strong must be their faith in an over- 
ruling Providence! “ A death-blow at a whole 
denomination ” is only “a little breeze,” and 
they “ have no doubt it will result in benefit to 
the general cause.” Well, we hope so; and in 
the mean time shake hands in our heart with 
these honored pastors, all of whom we hope to 
meet in heaven. It will be soon enough to 
have a personal acquaintance with men of such 
enlarged Christian charity there. 

Aut Sorts or Minps.—There is a strong dis- 
position, says Sidney Smith, in men of opposite 
minds to despise each other. A grave man 
cannot conceive what is the use of wit in so- 
ciety ; a person who takes a strong, common- 
sense view of the subject, is for pushing out by 
the head and shoulders an ingenious theorist, 
who catches at the slightest and faintest analo- 


| gies; and another man, who scents the ridicu- 
| lous from afar, wi!' hold no commerce with him 


who tests exquisitely the fine feeling of the 
heart, and is alive to nothing else; whereas 
talent is talent, and mind is miuad, in all its 
branches ! Wit gives to life one of its best flavors, 
common-sense leads to immediate action, and 
gives society its daily motion; large and com 
prehensive views its annual rotation; ridicule 


| chastises folly and imprudence, and keeps men 
| in their proper sphere; subtilty seizes hold of 


the fine threads of truth; analogy darts away 
in the most sublime discoveries; feeling paints 


| all the exquisite passions of man’s soul, and 
| rewards him by a thousand inward visitation 


for the sorrows that come from without. God 
made itall! It is all good! We must despise 
no sort of talent; they all have their duties and 
uses; all the happiness of man for their object; 
they all improve, exalt, and gladden life. 
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Hymnotocy.—We adverted last month to 
some specimens of double-meaning found in 
the hymns used for public worship. Our read- 
ers may remember the good deacon, who broke 
down three times in the middle of the first line 


of the hymn :— 
“ JT love ” &c. 


to steal awhile away, 


In a weekly paper now before us, the com- 
piler of a recent collection is replying to some 


animadyersions upon his work by a cotem- 
porary. The critic finds fault with the omis- 
sion of the hymn beginning, 

* How helpless nature lies 

Unconscious of her load,” &c. 
The compiler acknowledges his error. The 


hymn, he says, ought to have been retained, 
and for the benefit of just such critics, with a 
special emphasis on the last word of the first 
line. 
This reminds us of the couplet suggested as 
a motto to be inscribed over the entrance to a 
cemetery well furnished with beautiful monu- 
ments :-— 
“ Here lie the dead, 
And here the living lie!” 
Wias.—* All personal disguise,” says Tertul- 
lian, ‘is adultery before God. All perukes, paint, 
and powder, are such disguises and inventions 
of the devil,” ergo, &c. This zealous individual 
appeals to personal as often as to religious feel- 


ing. “If you will not fling away your false 
hair,”’ says he, “ as hateful to heaven, cannot I 


make it hateful to yourselves, by reminding you 
that the false hair you wear may have come 
not only from a criminal, but from a very dirty 
head, perhaps from the head of one already 
damned?” 

This was a very hard hit indeed; but it was 
not nearly so clever a stroke at wigs as that 
dealt by Clemens of Alexandria. The latter 
informed the astounded wig-wearers that, when 
they knelt at church to receive the blessing, 
they must be good enough to recollect that the 
benediction remained on the wig, and did not 
pass through to the wearer! This was a stum- 
bling-block to the people ; many of whom, how- 
ever, retained the peruke, and took their chance 
as to the percolating through it of the bene- 
diction. 

On similarly obstinate people Tertullian 
railed with a hasty charge of ill-prepared logic. 
“You not born with wigs,” said he; 
“God did not give them to you. God not giving 
them, you must necessarily have received them 
from the devil.” It manifest that 
rickety a syllogism was incapable of shaking 
the slightest scratch from a reasoning Christian’s 
skull. 


were 


was so 


Marsuan Pewissren.—It is a fact, says a 
well-informed gentleman, writing from Paris, 
of the authenticity of which there is no doubt, 
that at the moment when the order was given 
by Marshal Pelissier to attack the Malakoff, 
(that attack which decided the fall of Sebas- 
topol,) he already had in his pocket, for 
twelve hours, an order from Paris not to make 
the attack. This order was the precursor of 
his recall, which was then on the and 


had 


way, 
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which was a condemnation ia his previous ill 
success against the Malakoff, or of his slow 
progress, which had produced discouragement 
here. The marshal foresaw the blow which 
threatened him. Absolved by victory, he has 
changed the degradation which awaited him 
into promotion to the dignity of marshal. 

The leaves of the cojjee-tree are used as a sub- 
stitute for tea in the Eastern Archipelago, and 
more especially in Sumatra, where we are told 
by Mr. Ward, who has resided there for many 
years, that the natives have a prejudice against 
the use of water as a beverage, asserting that 
it does not quench thirst, or afford the — 
and support the coffee-leaf does. He si ys -— 





“ With a little boiled rice and infusion of the coffee- 
leaf, a man will support the labors of the field in rice- 
planting for days and weeks successively up to the 
knees in mud, under a burning sun or drenching rain, 
which he could not do by the use of simple water, or 
by the aid of spirituous or fermented liquors. I have 
had the opportunity of observing for twe nty years the 
comparative use of the coffee-leaf in one cla 
tives, and of spirituous liquors in another 
Sumatrans using the former, and the natives of British 
India, settled here, the latter; and I find that, while 
the former expose themselves with impunity to every 
degree of heat, cold, and wet, the latter can endure 
neither wet nor cold for even a short period without 
danger to their health. 

“Engaged myself in agriculture, 
Sequence much exposed to the weather, I was induced 
several years ago, from an o easional use of the coffee- 
leaf, to adopt it as a daily beverage, and my constant 
practice has been to take two cuys of a strong infusion, 





and being in con- 








with milk, in the evening, as a restorative after the 
business of the da I find from it immediate relief 
from hunger and fi: The bodily strength is in- 





mind Ie ft for the 


creased, and the evening clear and m 
full possession of its faculties. On its first use, and 
when the leaf has not been sufliciently reasted, it is 


: but I am inclined to think 
case, it rather by adding 
strength and activity to the mental faculties, than by 
inducing nervous excitement. Ido not rec ollect this 
effect on myself except », and that was when the 
leaf was insufficiently roasted. 

“As a beverage, the natives universally prefer the 
leaf to the berry, giving a reason that it contains 
more of the bitter principle, and is more nutritious. 
In the lowlands, coffee is not planted for the berry, not 
being sufficiently productive ; but for the leaf, the peo- 
ple plant it round their houses for their own use. It 
is an undoubted fact, that everywhere they prefer the 
leaf to the berry.” 


said to produce vigilance 
that, where this is the 


is 


Once 





as 


SermonizinG.—The London Quarterly Review, 
in a late number, says :— 


“The length of the modern sermon is a great dis- 
advantage and a growing evil; but it is not the main 


cause of listlessness in the hearer: for it is not the last 
portion which tires us; we are tired before we get 


that relief; and there ave long sermons which never 
appear long. The fault is both in the matter and the 
style. The topics are too generally siale, and extremely 
limited in their range; the publie mind wants variety 
and freshness. The mass of the truths uttered from 
pulpit need no proof; it is an idle waste of pa 








tience and skill to offer it. If all vain repetitions of 
thought were excluded, and the best of the remainder 


10ot be unreason- 
is too verbose; it 


sermons would 
style 


alone retained, 
Ami generally the 


were 
ably long. 





is not close, comp: nervous. The rule might be, to 
| see how much space the gold can be made to cover; 
the practice is, not to be perspicuous, convincing, 
brief. The word-painter fails to exhibit his own 


thonght, probably because it is not clearly conceived 
by himself; for he who thinks clearly and vigorously 
will express himself with sufficient perspicuity: 
thought shapes the style. The one radical error, not 
universal, but general, excessive verbi ~‘the 
seven pri sins are hid under a bushel of chaff... We are 
of opinion that it is the sin of the age; and indiscreet 
persons freely bestow their praises upon young min- 
isters—especially if they have plenty of bold *tigures’ 
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—in proportion to their being unable to remember 
anything that is said. The ‘cloud-land’ style is, in 
our judgment, the most offensive; an accumulation 
of what are no better than cant terms, compound 
epithets. and words without definite significations; 
and these are often accumulated into an incongruous 
mass of unintelligible jargon; yet, with many, this 
constitutes fine writing and speaking. Ask a young 
man what he means, and he tells you plainly enough, 
and in the very te rms that he ought to have first used. 
It is this want of business style that we complain of; 
that, whereas each part of the sermon onght to clear 
off something as discussed and settled, no ground is 
cleared, no business is done.” 








Dearntu or Great Men.—The London Times, 
in a recent leading editorial article, thus seems 
to ignore the claims of British ge nerals, histori- 
ans, poets, clergymen, and even mechanics :— 


“The great British netion is beginning at last to be 














conscious not only of some natural deficiencies, but 
even of a temporary = scuration of its powers. We 
have some good pe s, though even they are finding 
their mat« bel betes rest—let us see! We 








want a Hk neral. We want a poet. We 
want a goo u—not a brilliant essayist, but a 
man who ¢ a compel ndious and classical his- 
tory of rany other history. We want some 
endurable ) If the pulpit just now has no 
luminaries to men itior 1, on the other hand the stage is 
not in it \ ate. There died lately in 

distress a man who conld compose some original 


airs; but at this moment it cannot be pretended that 

























we have a single composer of extraordinary genius. 
Going lower, into these homely regions where Prince 
Albert loves to succor and elevate the soul of British 
art—in furniture, paper-hanging, ironwork, china, and 
almost everything that butes to the decora- 
tion of our houses—w | beaten by foreigners, 
Api cham, within thes e few years two 
spl have been built in Piecadilly by 
milli Ww ith costly iron-railings—the one, 
howey at road, the other evidently from some 
home The foreign railing is a work of 
rt, the other r is an iron-railing, and no more.” 
THE Sermon Trave.—lIn a late English pa- 
per we find the following advertisement :— 
“ORIGINAL MS. Sermons.—The Widow of a Cler- 
is willing to dispose of the remainder of her 
Discourses, Which are sound and practical, 


iy class of hearers, 
. Blechingly, 





Reigate, Surrey.” 


Srrier C 
laborer 
local magistrates for reaping his little patch of 


IN 


Eng 


rucTion.—An agricultural day- 
in gland was imprisoned by some 
corn on the seventh day. The conviction took 
place under a statute of Charles IL, forbidding 
a from following his “ ordinary oecupa- 
tion” on the Sabbath. The people and the 
London press took up the cause of the man 
Williams, and the Home Secretary wrote to the 
magistrate signifying his disapproval of their 
course, and remitting the man’s punishment, 
on the ground that as his “ ordinary occupa- 
tion” was that of a laborer-for-hire, engaged in 
reaping another man’s corn, he was not pur- 
suing his “ordinary occupation” on the Sab- 
bath in reaping his own corn. 


man 


“ 


Tur Mormons, according to an official state- 
ment published in the Deseret News, have ninety- 
five missionaries in Europe, and an equal 
number in Asia, Africa, and the Pacific Islands, 
besides a considerable number scattered through 
the United States and British America. They 
have also a weekly paper in Salt Lake city that 
issues forty thousand copies per week ; another 
in Liverpool, issuing twenty-two thousand ; and 
others in South Wales, Copenhagen, Australia, 











India, and Switzerland. The Mormon Bible, it 
is said, has been translated and published in 
the Welsh, Danish, l'rench, German and Italian 
languages, and has made considerable progress 
in Sweden and Norway. It is claimed that 
four hundred and eighty thousand members are 
scattered over the world. 


Setr-Immotation. — The Irish Court of 
Queen’s Bench have decided that a clergyman 
may marry himself. The question arose as to 
the legitimacy of the children of a marriage 
thus performed. The Rey. 8. S. Beamish was 
duly ordained a clergyman of the United 
Churches of England and Ireland, and it ap- 
peared that on the 27th of November, 1831, 
being then in holy orders, he went to the 
house of Anne Lyons, ir the city of Cork, and 
there performed a ceremony of marriage be- 
tween himself and Isabella Fraser. The special 
verdict described the manner in which the 
ceremony took place, and the general form of 
solemnization that was set out in the book of 
Common Prayer of the United Churches of 
England and Ireland, Mr. Beamish then de- 
claring that he took the said Isabella Fraser to 
be his wedded wife, she taking him to be her 
wedded husband. ‘The wedding ring was then 
placed upon her finger, and the blessing was 
pronounced, Judge Crampton delivered judg- 
ment in favor of the validity of the marriage. 

A Tave or THE Post-Orricr. — The follow: 
ing is from a late English paper :— 

“A family of respectability has resided for some 
time at one of our fashionable watering-places. The 
youngest and fairest of this family—we will call her 
da—has long felt a peculiar interest in a gallant fel- 
low on board the—No! we will betray no secret—on 
board a ship lying in the harbor of Balaklava. Little 
have passers-by thought, when observing the listless 
waze of two dark eyes, shaded by “an ugly,” that 
three thousand miles of ocean were being traversed in 
a barque built by faney and freighted by love. Yet 
soit has been until the gentle heart of Ida swelled 
within her bosom, and could find relief only by un- 
packing itself in words, addressed in the neatest ea- 
ligraphy to the loved and absent sailor. One of thée 
precious missives, filled with confessions that the 
tongue never could have uttered, was lately dispatched 
to the far East. It was signed simply, but touchingly, 
“Your Ida,” and many a wakeful hour did the fair 
writer spend in recalling what she had there set down 
of hope and love, confident that he who was to receive 
those avowals would esteem them beyond all that was 
ever written by sage or poet. Three weeks had passed 
when for three suecessive mornings the postman had 
called, but left no letter for Ida or her friends— 
strange! 

“On the fourth day she thought she heard a name 
mentioned by the government funetionary which 
made her heart beat quicker than it had done for many 
& weary month past. Again! She could not be 
mistaken: he did ask for Mrs. Arthur Trevor—the 
name of the one she loved. To rush to the door was 
the impulse of a moment: and then she saw in the 
hands of her respected landlady a letter addressed to 
Mrs. Arthur Trevor. Yes! Mistress! Her brain 
reeled (I believe that is the phrase). Was he false ? 
Had he deceived her? Could he have married and she 
not knowit? The suspense was too terrible. She 
tore open the envelope, and discovered —her own let- 
ter! What was the explanation of this mystery? 
She had used three Queen’s heads instead of four, and 
the inexorable postmaster-general had returned her 
letter, which, being signed “ Your Ida” only, the pas- 
sionless post-office clerk bad concluded the church- 
rites had been observed, and that ‘* Your Ida” was the 
wedded wife of Arthur Trevor, to whom the letter 
was addressed. Remember, fond hearts at home, re- 
member, that a letter from London to the Crimea re- 
quires three stamps only, but that from every other 
part of the angie you must attach four.” 
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Opp Tirtes or Books 1n Former Times.— | abandoned, and it has been thought best hereafter to 


In 1686 a pamphlet was published in London, 
entitled A Most Delectable Sweet Perfumed Nose- 
gay for God’s Saints to Smell at. About the 
year 1649 there was published a work entitled 
A Pair of Bellows to blow off the Dust cast upon 
John Fry, and another called The Snuffers of 
Divine Love. Cromwell's time was particularly 
famous for title-pages. ‘The author of a work 
on charity entitles his book Hooks and Eyes for 
Believers’ Breeches. Another, who professed a 
wish to exalt poor human nature, calls his la- 
bors High-heeled Shoes for Dwarfs in Holiness. 
And another, Comfort for the Chil- 
dren of the A Quaker, outw = 
man the powers that were thought proper 
imprison, published Sigh of 
Sinners of Zion, breathed of 
Wall of an earthly Vessel known 
by the name of Samuel Fish, 
time there was also published, 
Mustard-pot to Make the z 
tion; Sa/vation’s Vantage Ground, or a Louping 
Sand for Heavy Believers. Another, A Shot 
aimed at the Devil's Head-Quarters through the 
Tube the of the This is 
an author peaks plain language, which 
the most illiterate reprobate cannot fail to un- 
derstand. Another, A Keaping-hook well Tem- 
pered for the Stubborn Ears of the coming Crop ; 


Crumbs of 
Covenant, whose 


0 





yr th 


the 


Men 


Sorrow 
Hole 
among 
About the 
The Spiritual 
Soul sneeze with Devo- 


‘ u 


out 
J. 


A 


a en 


same 


- ' ' 
of Cannon Corenant, 


who 


or, Biscuits Baked in the Oven of Charity, care- 
fully Conse reed foi the Chickens of the Church, the 
Sparrows of the Spirit, and the Sweet Swallows 


To another we have the follow- 
ing copious de scription of its contents :— 


of Salvation. 


a Sorrowful Soul for Sin; the 


Seven Penitential Psalms of the princely Prophet 
David: whereunto are added, William Humius’s 
Handful of Honeysuckles, and divers Godly and Pithy 
Ditties now newly augmented.” 


“Seven Sobs of 


or, 


} 
also 


Eneutsu Books arour America.—A writer in 
a late number of the W Review thus 
characterizes the publications of British tour- 
ists who seek to enlighten their countrymen 
upon the subject of America: 


st minster 












“English books about America are always opened by 
us with misgiving. They contain usually either im- 
pertinence about American manners, or equally im- 
pertinent lectures on their institutions; and are in 
consequence in the last degree mischievous and fool 
ish. Each fresh evidence that the public continue to 
tolerate such books, is a fresh oceasion for regret.” 








The Elmira (N. .. 


A Lavupanum Driwker.— 
Advertiser says :— 





“We have in this villa the most 
human beings 0 1) to n 
this corner of the He is a dw arf 





small 
but t 
habit for years, 


een years of e, quilk 
exactly an opium-eater, 




















has been a victim of the ad 
tempts to prevent his i in the stupl \ 
drug have been in vi ire for more and 
more has steadily x: at the present 
time he actually drinks two o um every 
day: and, what is still more r market le. ali at one 
time! This enormous potation is swallowed at a reg- 
ular hour in the afternoon of each day ; a pipe and t 
bacco then follow, and smoking is ill mid- 
night, unless indeed the subjeet—\ is sometimes 
the case—falls asleep, when = is he Iped to bed. The 
only object for which this strange creature seems to 
live is this deadly narcotic, and his o care and am- 
bition are centered in procuring the little means re- 






quired to buy the two-ounce d 


found impossible to place any 


aucht. “ee has been 
effectual barrier be- 
has been 


tween the drug and the drugged, the attempt 





no obstacles in the way of free indulgence. 
In accordance with this determination, we understand 
that the victim—whose yeliow and he d visage 
gives fearful evidence of the presence of the coiled ser- 
pent which alternately writhes and slumbers in his 
bosom—has made a contract for the daily supply at 
reduced prices with one of our drug stores, from which 
he draws the “living death”’—whose influences have 
been likened to shadowy glimpses of heaven followed 
by the realities of hell—with the most punctilious 
punctuality.” 


interpose 








THe ImmMacuLaTE Conception, —The Arch- 
bishop of Paris seems to have thrown off entirely 
his alle to the Vatican. He appeals, he 
says, from “the profane novelties”’ of the late 


viance 


Bull of Pio Nono to a general council to be 
called hereafter. His op inion of the religious 
state of the Roman peopk is expressed in 


strong language. The archbishop says :— 
‘The truth is that the Roman people were very in- 

different to the new faith which hs louneed, 

Such of the l received i 






Is ber 


noanr 


had d no 




















regard it with any gratificatior proper] 
so called—the masses—did under d even W 
was to be It must be known tl in Rome the 
people, s¢ s religion is concerned, ar h ig 
norance t of w is nowl have 





formed in Rome by 


been myse 
























sons, that this ignorance amounts 3 
¥ l : ] ers 
contir ( proportion 
as ignorant as the people. Can we wonder, then, that 
it should be casy to m them receive the Immaculate 
( onception as of faith! I have, however, be sitively 
earned that among the priests, and tl 
have y informatic one cannot 
who et ain regarding the new dogma the same dif- 
ic s as myself. One person of exalted ¢ i 
s me that the Dominicans of the Mi 
l held the doctrine of St. Thomas, 
me to see them. But 
liverty to think, nor liberty 
write according to the purity 


e i 
spirit of the fathers; in Rome there is the 


to strar the truth. Father Perrone and 
Passaglia have liberty to write everything; 


and sincere men—nothing.” 


nquisition 
Father 
but true 


rly 








Literary Lonerviry.— Mrs. L. Sigourney, 











treating on literary longevity in her “ Past 
Meridian,” says :— 

‘Premature death and mental declension are con- 
fined to no profession or condition of lift Too early 
or undue stress Inid on the organs of the brain is 
doubtless fraught with disastrous consequences. Still, 
their constant even severe @X¢ se, nay comport 
both with physic r welfare d longevity 

“It is indeed true het ‘Swift ‘expired a drivele 


and a show, but not until he had p assed seven years 










































beyond the span allotted to human li 
ble author of the ‘Task’ closed his pilgrin 
less cloud at sixty-six; and Walter Scott \ 
one, under toils too ambitiously pursued fu r the safe 

nof flesh with spirit; and Southey, whose reckless 
industry preclud ed needful rest, sul sixty- 
eight into syncope and the shadow of darkness: and 
Henry Kirke White faded at twenty-one, in the fresh 
blossom of his young renown?! and Byron at thirty- 
six rent the fiery armor of genius and of passion, and 
fled from the conflict lit 

G t! paired by the strong excite- 

ments of . saw his eighty-seeond winter: 
ind th scan us archit of the * Night Thoughts’ 
reached fourscore-and-four: and Voltaire, at the same 
period, was still in love with the + and 
Corneille continued to enjoy |} “nty- 
eight; and Crabbe, at 1 equal £ he pen 
which had sketched with daguerreotype minuteness 
the passing scene. Joseph Wharton, until his se venty- 
ninth year, made his mental riches and cheerful piety 





sources of delight to all around him; Charles Wesley, 
on the verge of eighty, called his wife to his dying 


pillow, and, with an inexpressible smile, dictated his 
last metrical effusion; and Klopstock, the bard of the 
* Messiah,’ continued until the same period to cheer and 
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delight his friends. Isaac Watts laid down his con- 
secrated harp at seventy-four; and Trumbull, the 
author of * Mclingal,’ preserved till cighty-two the 
bright, clear intellect, whose strains had animated both 
the camp and the cottage. The illustrious Metastasio 
detained the admiring ear of Italy until eighty-four; 
and Milton, at sixty-six, opened his long-eclipsed eyes 
on ‘cloudless light serene,’ leaving to the world the 
mournful memories of * Paradise Lost, with living 
strains of heroic and sublime counsel. Mason was 
seventy-two ere the ‘holy earth, where his ‘dead 
Maria’ slumbered, admitted him to share her repose ; 
and the tender Petrarch, and the brave old John Dry- 
den, told out fully their seventy years. 

“Those masters of the Grecian lyre, Anacreon, the 
sweet Sophocles, and the fiery-souled Pindar, felt no 
frost of intellect, but were transplanted as evergreens 
in the winter of fourscore; at the same advanced pe- 
riod, Wordsworth, in our own times, centinued to 
mingle the music of his lay with the murmur of Ry- 
dal’s falling water; and Joanna Baillie, to fold around 
her the robe of tragic power, enjoying until her nine- 
tisth year the friendship of the good, and the fruits of 
a fair renown; Montgomery, the religious poet, so long 
a cherished guest 1 the romantic scenery of 
Sheffield, has just departed at the age of eighty-two; 
and Rogers, who gave us in early life the * Pleasures 
of Memory,’ now the most venerable poet in Europe, 
and probably in the werld, is cheered at ninety-three 
with the love of all who ever came within the sphere 
of his amiable virtue.” 















ELoQuENCE Lapirs.— A strong - minded 
male who had been invited to give a public 
lecture declines gracefully the invitation, and 
thus expresses herself on the general subject of 
female public speaking :— 


OF 





ry 
i¢ 


“The ordinary voice of woman in public speaking 
reminds us of the inquisitorial punishment of *a drop 
of water upon the head, falling steadily, and at regu- 
lar intervals.’ The first fifteen minutes it very 
pleasant second it becomes wearisome; the third 
it is annoying fourth it is distressing; and before 
we could get throug ond hour, we should feel 
almost irresistibly imp lled ‘to shriek out, if we were 
ao fixed that we could not oe ears occasionally to 





is 


; the 
the 


i the se 








break » monotony. 7 best female speakers we 
have yet heard had no more variation in their tones 
than the fall at the end of a sentenee, and rise at the | 
close of a question, From the beginning to the end of | 


r sermon, no matter how long or how short, 
ling sentence was spoken exactly like its 
pre lecessor; and, with the pau vetween, came _— 
in drop, drop, drop, until the braying of s 
ing trumpet, the boom of a cannon, or squeal of 
c, would have been a great relief.” 


the article 






Ir 


subject of Woman’s Rights :— 


same she thus talks on the 





idea is ai ‘ramis 


ts tke *n one, that ‘ equal 
has a right to do 
Every man 
at every other man does 
society and bring the 
” Every man and woman 


for woman implies that she 
and 


rsd 


men do, 
or 


g that vice & 





] an 








it nt which he or she is best fitted to | 

5 > . | 

as his or her share of the world’s work, and | 

be protected in his or her person, and in the enjoy- | 
ment of the proceeds of his or her labor, whatever that | 
may be. This labor should be accredited at its proper | 
value rding to it s importa: ice in the general econ- 
u i ind when woman sown proper work is paid for | 
weording to its value, it will be esteemed as honorable | 


as any ot! and there will be no women to spare as 


rivals in the men’s department of labor.” 





Apocnypua. — There a great deal more 
apocrypia mixed up with history than most 
perso! Truth is a great destroyer 
of romance, and assures us that many immortal 
sentiments were never uttered. Who has not 
asks a writer in Chambers’s Journal, 
palling history of the execution of Louis 
, the beautiful sentence put in the mouth 
of the Abbe Edgeworth when the unfortunate 
monarch was on the point of receiving the 
deadly blow of the of St. | 


is 


is are aware. 





guillotine: ‘Son 





AND GLEANINGS. 


Louis, ascend to heaven!” Have we not all, 
on hearing these pious and exalted words, been 
touched to the heart; and did one of us ever 
doubt the accuracy of the record? ‘The priest 
must have said so, is the common notion. Not 
only did all the important historians of the 
French Revolution, M. Thiers included, vouch 
for the accuracy of that scene, but. whether in 
the hut or the palace, in the home of the re- 
publican or of the royalist, everybody takes the 
words of the Abbe Edge worth for a eranted 
truth. And, nevertheless, the worthy clergy- 
man declared publicly in writing, more than 
thirty years ago, that the words were a mere 
invention: he never uttered them on the seaf- 
fold of the Place de la Revolution. 

It would be an easy task to demonstrate that 
the greater number of the words put in the 
mouth of Napoleon Bonaparte are nothing but 
popular fiction. But go to the farm and the 
workshop, there the ery of the sentry—‘And 
if you the you shall not 
pass’ —and other familiar discourses between 
the mighty emperor and his affectionate sold- 
iers are more readily believed than the address 
at the of the Pyramids or the adicu of 
Fontainebleau. There exist thick volumes full 
of apocryphal Napoleon anecdotes: in this re- 
spect he is inferior to none, not even to Frede- 
rick the Great of Prussia. 

There is also a word commonly attributed to 
the celebrated General Kleber, who succeeded 
Bonaparte in Egypt as commander-in-chief, and 
who is said, by nearly all the historians, 
have flattered the future dictator by 
ing, ‘* You are as the Tl 
truth is, that the simple and heroic Kleber 
never uttered these words; for he, like his re- 
publican colleagues, Dessaix and Alexandre Du- 
mas, foresaw and feared the ambitious designs 
of the talented Corsican. 

Every history of the ‘ rench restorations 
of 1814 and 1815 relates that the Due d’Artois, 
afterward King Charles X., in making his entrée 
into Paris pronounced the words, ‘* Nothing is 
changed in France; there is only one French- 
man more.” Happy words in the mouth of a 
prince returning from and happy the 
Bourbons if they had always kept these words 
in But, here declare 
that this promising sentence was never uttered. 
The famous Talleyrand, of cunning memory, 


are 


»tit Cuporal, 


foot 


70 





exclaim- 
") ,* 
world, 





as creat 
as great 


1 


Wo ft 


exile, 


mind! again, we must 


had in the evening of that eventful day a rather 
seleet party assembled at his hotel, and asked 
the company, as a matter of course, ‘ What 
did the prince say?” The general answer was, 
“Nothing at all.” “ But,” exclaimed the sly 
diplomatist, “he must have said something ;” 


and addressing a well-known political writer, 
“> , you are a wit; go into 


he continued, “2B 
my closet and make 3}—— went, and 
wit was at feult, 


came back three 
satisfy the company. At 





a mot.” 


times: his 


and his ideas did not 


lastshe returned a fourth time, and pronounced 
with triumphant emphasis the above-mentioned 
patriotic words: ‘Nothing is changed in 

” 


is only one Fren -? in more, 


France; there 


Talleyrand applauded: the Due d’Artois had 
found his mot; and the next rd the papers 
made it known to the world, and, as an old 
French author says, “In this manner history is 
written,” 








THE 





a 


Hook 


Tue Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for the year 18 


are published by Car/ton & Phillips in a pam- 








phlet of one hundred and seventy-eight page 

The increase in the membership for the year is 
given as sixteen thousand and seventy-three. In 
the year previous the increase was thirty thou- 


hundred and thirty-two. Fourteen 


sand sev 


port a decrease 


nferences ré 


ty-nine ¢ 
year. ‘The largest increase was in 
housand three hundred and seventy ; 


four hundred; New- 
thousand two hundred and ninety- 
nine ; Wisconsin, two thousand and twenty-six ; 
i housand seven hundred and sixty- 


two thousand 














one; Baltimore, one thousand three hundred 
and twenty; Rock River, one thousand two 
hundred and ninety-nine. The total number 
of traveling preachers in the connection is set 
down at five thousand four hundred and eight. 
Last year it was five thousand ae. henaad 
anid ¢ t e, being a deerease of s¢ venty- 
five. Tl eaths during the year amounted to 
fifty-three, than half of «¢ less 
than forty-five f age cations 
were ninety) ve, pre ichers in the effective 
ranks, about one hundred are engaged in educa- 


sidents and in colleges, 








tion as pri professors 

and principals and teachers in academies, 
‘] hirty ire emp loved : agents for schools and 
colleges. Forty are agents for the Tract Soci- 
ety, the Sunday-S Union, the American 
Bible Society, colonization cause. The 
amount raised ssions is said to be $197,973, 


a thirty me thousand and seventy-six less 

han during the year 1854. The average for 
am member was, in 1854, twenty-nine cents 
and two mi . 3 in 1855 it is twenty-five cents 


was from the 





and 4 half. » highest average 

New-Engla a Conference, being fifty-nine cents 
and seven 1 $s; the Cincinnat y-one cents 
and four Is; the. New-York forty-five 





cents; the dence, forty cents and a half. 
Then follow, beiag 
the New- 


Vhio, the Baltimore, 


less than fo cents ear 
Philadelphia, the 


and the New-Jersey. 


rty 





nt Lyiseopal Church.—The Journal of 

nual convention of the diocese of 

tikes a volume of nearly three hun- 

fhe uumber churches in the 

diocese is two hundred and sixty-four; of cler- 
gymen, three hundred and four. Thirteen 


} 








churches have been consecrated during the year, 
and the total number of communicants, twenty 
thousand three hundred and tifty-s¢ ven. The 
canonical and other collections amounted to 
two hundred and eight thousand dollars. There 
were no reports from forty-eight parishes. 
Memoir of Mrs. Lucy T. Lord, of the Chinese 
Baptist Mission, is a simple narrative of the 
short life of a self-denying woman who gave 
herself to the work of missionary toils and 
sacrifices in a foreign land. It is issued 
grand style by the Baptist Publication Society, 
with some suitable introductory remarks from 


the Dr, in which, after enumerat- 


pen of 
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E. 





Hotices. 


ing the names of many female missionaries who 
have been called away by death, after but a 
brief service, he says :— 


“As we pause and shed a tear over their memor;, 
we may ask THE CAUSE OF THEIR FARLY DEPARTURE. 

‘Surely this not because their associates in 
labor and comps is for living in pagan lands, 
needed less their socicty than if dwelling in their na- 
tive country, nor that their own sex in heathenism 
needed less their influence and instruction than would 
their sisters in Christian lands. 

* Neither can we find the cause of their « 
in the climate of China, which presents ¢ 
ties of temperat found in our 


was 





life, 









arly death 
varie- 
There 






own cou try 











are there, aS well as here, c localities which are 
hostile to health: but if there shot found in China 
a New-Orleans climate ina New-Orleans lat e, then 


might there also be found a New-Y 
New-York latitude, and 7 


than pl aces here at the 


} hat ar 
aces that are 





ime a 
















tor. The ei en province s of China, 
twer n twenty de grees and degrees north lati- 
tude, and fur ng a home he: ulthy and numer- 
ous population, ere diversified with ys 
lakes and rivers, and may reasonably is 
i and salubrious ac! ‘imate es 
instead of the deadly wir rainy 
seasons of India, or the . i 
joys the regular seasons of sprit itumn 
snd winter, which prevail in tl in this 


country; and it presents similar 
and the corresponding bot: 
Unit d States of America 
‘Nor can we find the eause 
diet and dwell miss 
many place s the market does 
the varieties of food found in tl 
places we may find either the artiele, 
nearly all kinds of food to which we 
tomed. A missionary’s income may 
avail himself of the luxuries which 
his station; still with his mod 





ortality in the 
true U i 


ings of 





not 





have 
not allov 
pre 
hie 


been accus- 
him to 
curable at 
may gen- 


As to his 








are 
rate salary 










erally obts 4in what is necessary for health 
dwelling, though it may not afford all the comforts of 
a home habitation. it be apterl to the eli- 





1 afford him 




















mate and the eustoms of the country, and 
a necessary and healthful shelter. 
“We must, therefore, look to some other cause for 
the — re death of so many women connected 
} on to the Chinese. 
cause is found, I think, in THE cuARAc- 
TER AND EXTENT OF THE WORK EXPECTED OF TIT 
“Such is the state of publie sentiment on thi 
ject that in too instances they fort 
tempt what is called a missionary’s \ i 
attending to the duties of a mission Wile, 
attempting to do what they cannot perform, they 
rifice health and life in the vain endeavor, and, whs 
‘ " 


neglect the duties of their sacred ca 
c relations, 

“In this country, the 
disposed to make too moder: 
strength of the pastor's 
Violate their own human 
pect the pastor's wife to attend to the 
band, the nurtul re of her children, 





are by no means 
Is on time 
not so 
f proj ric ty as to ex- 

» cure of her hus- 
» dut 


where 





the 








sense ¢ 





ies of 


and 







































her household » hospitalities t to stranger 5, kindness 
to tl “ nit visitations to the sick—the watch-eare 
of tl Ste aye with th gement of the societies 
for cha , and meeti devot ifter all thi 
de Amery she shoul »> act as the matron of 
orphan ylum, or teac country school. Still, in 
our thoughtlessness, we to thi } the same 
women, subject to the same fra I 
go abroad to a strange country—to an 1 - 
mate—and there do all this: and superadd to it the 
work of m: ikin r books, ind ¢ { preach- 
ing the Gospel they must 


do this throu lnnguage. 


which must fi 





s has fostered 






3 sickly senti 
a Similar feeling in those s tor foreign 
servic l y have come to 
the hig romantic sphere ir 








thought to move, 
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Charles Y., at the time he eis to his son the 
sovereignty of Flanders :— 


ties of the wife, was lowering the dignity of their call- 
ing, and that these domestic services would not be 
called ‘ missionary work.’ 

“Should any urge that a sensible Christian woman “Charles was, at this time, in the fifty-sixth year of 
need not be careful about the influence of public sen- | his age. His form was slightly bent—but it was by 
timent, we have only to reply, that the sensibility of a | disease more than by time—-and on his countenance 
sensible woman cannot easily rise above the influence | might be traced the marks of anxiety and rough expo 
of publie sentiment: but though her judgment may | sure. Yet it still wore that majesty of expression so 
pronounce it unjust, she will strive to meet it, thou gh | conspicuous in his portraits by the inimitable pencil 
it may cost her ‘life : and it is the secret thought that | of Titian. His hair, once of a light color, approaching 
she is not accomplishing what the public expect, | to yellow, had begun to turn before he was forty, and, 
though that expectation may be unre acanaiio, which | as well as his beard, was now gray. His turehead was 
is the worm at the root of her joys, and which withers | broad and expansive, his nose aquiline. His blue 
her happiness and her health. eyes and fair complexion intimated his Teutonic de- 

“This sentiment is productive of mischiefs multi- | scent. The only feature in his countenance decidedly 
form and mortal. It robs the missionary of the solace | bad was his lower jaw, protruding with its thick, heavy 
of domestic life, and the sympathy he needs in his | lip, so characteristic of the physiognomies of the Aus- 
public work; it leaves his children exposed to all the | trian dynasty. 
deally influences of heathenism without maternal care “In stature he was about the middle height. His limbs 
and cultivation, and ends in the wasted health of the | were strongly Knit, and once well-formed, though now 
mother and the wife; who, instead of affording him | the extremities were sadly distorted by disease. The 
support, becomes the object of his sympathy, and | emperor leaned for support on a staff with one hand, 
either draws him from the missionary field, or leaves | while with the other he rested on the arm of William 
him there to mourn his early bereavement with the | of Orange, who, then young, was destined at a later 
sole care of his motherless children. day to become the most formidable enemy of his house. 

“There may be women, who form an exception to | The grave demeanor of Charles was rendered still 
the general rule, whose domestic cares are so light as to | more impressive by his dress, for he was in mourning 
leave them time and strength for teaching ; but others | for his mother; and the sable hue of his attire was re- 
who do nothing of this, but who labor to render their | lieved only by a single ornament, the superb collar of 
home a heaven, and their husband happy by lighten- | the golden fleece, which hung from his neck.” 
ing his cares, training his children, soothing his sor- 
rows, sympathizing in his success, and lending their 
counsel and esoperation in his duties, may be said, in 
the highest sense, to perform the missionary work of 
a missionary’s wife.” 
























At the marriage of Philip and Mary no pro- 
vision had been made for the important office 
of giving away the bride. The historian says :— 








“ After a brief conference, it was removed by the 
Marquis of Winchester and the Earls of Pembroke and 
Derby, who took it on themselves to give her away in 
the name of the whole reaim; at which the multitude 
raised a shout that made the old walls of the cathedral 
ring again. The marriage service was then concluded 
by the Bishop of Winchester. Philip and Mary re- 
sumed their seats, and mass was performed, when the 
bridegroom, rising, gave his consort the ‘ kiss of peace,’ 
according to the custom ofthe time. The whole e 
mony occupied nearly four hours. At the close of it, 
Philip, taking Mary by the hand, led her from the 
church. The royal couple were followed by the long 
train of prelates and nobles, and were preceded by the 
Earls of Pembroke and Derby, each bearing aloft a 
book for Pustors and People. We regards singing —— — the — of ar ne The effect 

ae wa rer 1 LaF . BS of the spectacle was heightened by the various costumes 
a ae ote ntertainment, but su an inte gral of the oo nations —the richly tinted and picturesque 
and most delightful part of religious worship, | dresses of the Spaniards, and the solid magnificence of 
points out with great force many of the objec- the English and Flemings, mingling together in gay 
tionable features of the church music of the | confusion. The glittering procession moved slowly on 

: to the blithe sounds of festal music, while the air was 
present day, and makes many important sug- | rent with the loyal acclamations of the populace, de- 
gestions for its improvement. Mr. Willis also | lighted, as usual, with the splendor of the pageant. 
discusses with ability, although we should per- “In the great hall of the episcopal palace, a sumptu- 


. 3 ous banquet was prepared for the whole company. At 
haps dissent from some of his conclusions, the | 5.6 end of the apartment was a dais, on which, under 


subject of hymnology, the themes suitable for | a superb canopy, a table was set for the king and queen; 
hymns, and the adaptation of tunes. We com- | and a third seat w ! tardiner, the 


s added for Bis hop ai 
mend the volume to all who take an interest in | OM!y one of the great lord s who was admitted to the 
the subj 


There is nothing which has more need of 
reform than church music. Congregations of 
religious worshipers too generally appear to 
regard the praises of the Most High as a thing 
to be done by proxy, by a chorister who is paid 
for his services, and by a few young persons 
who are known as the choir. Jf. Richard 
Storrs Willis, well known for his devotion to 
music, scientific and practical, has just pub- 
lished an interesting and timely little volume 
upon the subject, entitled, Our ¢ hurch Music: a 





re- 




















distinetion of dining with royalty. 
ct. | “Below the dais, the tables were set on either side 
; ‘ ee sa , | through the whole length of the hall for the English 
History of the Reign of Philip the Second, by ; and Spanish nobles, all arranged—a pe rilous point of 
William H. Prescott. (Boston: Philips, Sermpson etiquette—with due regard to their relative rank. The 
& Co.) The first and second volumes of this | TOY#! a og A csp eae igs ee _ A spa- 
; - 2 , . oc x } clous eau sing to e@ helgne of eight stages, or 
long- xp ected work h we made their appearance. | shelves, and filled with a profusion of gold and silver 
Jt includes the stirring events of European | vessels, somewhat ostentatiously displayed the mag- 
history, from the abdication of Charles Y, to | nificence of the sented yale gee be this 
ys ee ae aakolis Aenane thé re | oStentation was rather Spanish than wnglisb, and was 
the de ath of Queen I be lla, Among the more | one of the forms in which the Castilian grandee loved 
prominent of these incidents may be mentioned | to dis splay his opulence. 
Philip’s marriage with bloody Queen Mary, the | “At the bottom of the hall was an orchestra, occu- 
Spanish war against the Protestant religion pied by a band of excellent performers, who enlivened 
sad ae in h of R P t] ASkitis f | the repast by their music. But the most interesting 
and the triumph of Romanism, the siege cf | part of the show was thate ndivan : 
i ase 5 part of the show was that ef the Winchester boys, some 
Malta, the romantic history of Don Carlo and | of whom were permitted to enter the presence, and 
Elizabeth of France, his step-mother. As a recite in Latin their ae wer toe in honor of th. 
= — oe Segre ve Sea ee ee royal nuptials, for which they received a handsome 
historian, Mr. Pres¢ ott is always faithful and guerdon from the queen. 
pains-taking, and at times impressively eloquent. 
His style is remarkably clear, and his language 
for the most part pure and simple. He has no 
affectation, and his pages are utterly void of ’ ' 
evorvthine like ecction We append a few | caused himself to be removed from his sick bed to a 
: 5 ee ae | litter, and began his retreat at once. On leaving Dun- 
extracts. The following is his portrait of | kirk he fired the town, where the houses were all that 





The battle of (ravelines is thus graphically 
| related :— 
“Termes saw that no time was to be lost. He 
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remained to the wretched inhabitants of their prop- 








erty. His march was impeded by his artillery, by his 
baggage, and especially by the booty which he was 
conveying back from the plundered provinces. He, 





however, st Aa at low water, 














aud gained ! on tl pposite side. But the 
enemy was there before him. 

*Egmont, on getting tidir the marshal’s move- 
me had crossed the river higher up where the 
stream was narrower. Disencumbering himself of 

i f f reage, in order to move the 
upid to the sea-side, and 
tere nemy. There was 





his way through 





marshal mounted his hor 


s to his troops. Pointi 














































































ruins of Dunkirk, 

rnthere. Then turning 

home he said, ‘and 

you can gain it” He 

ver, not begin the action, but to 

s sition as strongly as he could, and wait 

He pola 

on either 1 

i y, consisting of six or seven faleon- 

( d-pieces of smaller. siz Ile threw a con- 

sice body of Gascon pikemen in to act 

iS a res er their preset be re- 

yu rh Aa, which flow ind his 

rrr t vod pro tion in th: quart 

s wing he ¢ red by a barric made of the 
baggag Lartillery wagons. His rig which rested 
on ecean, ned ire from any annoyance on 
that si j : 

“Co Egmont, se French thus preparing 
to give battle, q e his own dispositions. He 
formed cava divisions The center 
he proy ] It was m up chiefly 
of ‘he some mish horse, 
On the rigl aced ht cavalry, and on the 
left wing rode the Spanis His infantry he drew u p 
in such & manner as to support the severa divisions of 
hor Ha npleted his arrangements, g 
orders to t center and the right we hg wa “aa 

f lop against the enemy. 
gv what annoyed by the heavy guns in 
ul . ittalions ume onl ood order 
ll with such fury o1 French and center 
“ 1 re e down by the violence 
shock But the ene entlemen who formed 
ywer rettie as the se who 
tf St. Q ! rl a mno- 
th wer t ] a 
i I ley suce riving 
thie s " are 
so fins yack . The 
hh, f ing 1 the 
f ul trea 1 uns at 
the ! ( ine of t 
retr i t hief. 
Egmont s is had 
nearly | u In the 
meanw (} ir | g 
s | and 

filled tl ur rs 

“The field to ready lost hen the lef 
wing Spa orse, Which had not yet come into 

t rf rly state of the Fren 
t we pressi ‘ charged them briskly on 
i Phis bad Feet to check the tide of p 

lg the f ives time to rally Egmont 
mi ile was me ted on a fresh horse, and, throw- 
ing fint lower l 
to r ma 
‘ \ ‘ 
Jory 
1 isly ag 

, l 
Toy f } 
nia ee the fire of the artillery, 

t t cur ning the men who 
charge throug vith their lances. The 
now £ ind as the combatant 
brought ‘ juarters, they fought a 
where numbers ar y lanee ind each one seems 
tof that his own a iv turn the scale of victory. 
The r t was broug t by an event which nei- 


have foreseen, 
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“ An English squadron of ten or twelve vessels lay 





at some distance, but out of sight of the combatants. 
Attracted by the noise of the firing, its commander 






action, and, rar long sbore, 
rlit wing of the nch, nearest 
ly from the of the 
and is even said to have 

But it spread a panic 
ives assailed 
n from the 


drew near the scene of 
opene d his fire on the 
the The shot, pro 
ships. did no great execution, 
killed some of the Spaniards, 
among the French, as they found thems« 
by a new enemy, who seemed to have ris« 
di pths of the ocean. their eagerness to extricate 
themselves. from the fire, the cavalry on the right 
nselves on the center, trampling down their 
until all discipline was lost, and horse 
sled together in wild disorder. 


became ming 
protited by the opport unity to renew 


Fr 


distance 








Se: 







threw ther 
own comrades, 


and 


foot 





; and at length, completely broken and dis spir- 
ited, the enemy gave way in all directions. The stout 
body of Gaseons who formed the reserve alone held 
their ground for a time, until, vigorously charged by 


the phalanx of Spanish spear n, they broke, and were 


seattcred like the rest. 





“The rout was now general, and the vie torious ¢ av- 
alry rode over the fle ld unpling sy cutting down 
the fugitives on all sic M iny who did not full un- 





der their swords perish = in the waters of the Aa, now 





swollen by the rising t Others were anenek§ 
the ocean. No less than one thousand five vor Her 


of those who ese: from the field are said to have 
been killed by the peasantry, who occupied the passes, 






























and thus took bloody revenge for the injuries inflicted 
on their country. Two thousand French are stated to 
have fallen on the field, and not more than tive hun- 
dred Spaniards, or rather Flemings, who composed 
the bulk of the he loss fell most severely on 
the French ca e! inde if, according to 
some seco ints, n « reditable ey were cut to 
pieces almost toaman, The number of prisoners was 
three thousand. A ‘ them was Marshal Termes 
himself, who had bee lis wound in the 
head. All the baggage, t al and the rich 
spoil gleaned the foray into Flanders, became the 
prize of the Althor not so important for 
the amount of forces engaged, the victory of Gravee 
lines was as complete as that of St. Quentin.” 


Atrocious Lord C: impbell’s volume 
with this title, being ' judges infamous 
as tools of tyrauny and instruments of oppres- 
sion, has recently published, with an 
appendix containing the case of Passmore Wil- 
liamson. It is edited, with an introduction 
and notes, by Richard Hildreth, whose is 
a sufficient guarantee for the truthfulness of ite 
statements and the soundness of its k It 
ought to be widely circulated and studied, that 
from the « learly-drawn record of what judges 
have done the people may see what, if unchecked, 
judges may still do. There is nothing iike 
public opinion in its power te check abuses. 
Judge Kane will hardly venture to perform an- 
act that which has placed his name 
catalogue before us, 


Judges. — 
st $s ot 


been 


name 


ric, 


ike 





the 


in 

Mod 
Travel, and the newest meth« d of reac hing the Celea- 
tial ¢ wy, by George Wood. Tio vols, 12mo. Boa- 
ton and New-York: J. C. Derby.) The only toler- 
imitation of Bunyan’s all have 
seen was a short published some 
years ago, entitled The 


Pilgrims 3 showing the imp rovements in 





able gory we 

article, 
Celestial Rail-Road, from 
the pen of Hawthorne. From that exceedingly 
well-written allegory Wood derived the 
hint which has resulted in these ponderous and 
tedious volumes, The wit, what there it, 
is exceedingly diluted, and the satirical touches 
often misplaced and unjust. The 
principal personages betray an abortive attempt 
to imitate the the Bedfordshire 
tinker, and cause at the far-fetched 
attempts of the author to be keen and pointed, 
Thus gives us Lady Die of a Rose; Lady Lust 


in Flesh; Right Reverend Bishop High and Dry: 


ever 


Mr. 





is of 
names of his 


quaintness of 


a smile 


he 
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The Family of the Turn-up Noses; Brother Shov- 
el and Tongs; Brother Rouse-all, the Presiding 
Elder. That such a farrago should find readers 
is only less surprising than that a man with 
the talent of the author could waste his time 
in writing it, and be so utterly destitute of 
friends as to be permitted to give it publicity. 

W. Gilmore Simms & romance-writer of 
great fertility, and his tales have had a wide 
circulation, Jtedfield, of this city, has in course 
of publication new and revised editions of his 
“ Border Romances of the South,” with illustra- 
tions by Darley; and we have before us the 
third of the series, being Border Beagles ; a Tale 
of the Mississippi. It is in the best style of the 
author, and is an exciting story. 


1s 


We have already adverted to the project of 
publishing the “little folks” of the celebrated 
Dickens, in separate volumes, for children, The 
task of selecting and arranging, so as to keep 
up the symmetry of the narratives, has been 
happily executed. In the language of the 
compiler, these famous stories are “ brought 
down from the library to the nursery, the par- 
lor-table to the child’s hands.” The series con- 
sists of “Little Nell,” “ Oliver and the Jew 
Fagin,” “Little Paul,” “ Florence Dombey,” 
“Smike,” and “ The Child-Wife.” (2 dfield, 
New- York.) 

Cyclopedia of American Literature; embracing 
Personal and Critical Notices of Authors, and selec- 
tions from their Writings, Srom the earliest pe riod to 
the present day; with Portraits, Autographs, and 
other Illustrations, by Evert A, Duychkinck and G@, 
L. Duyskinck. In tivo (New-York: 
Charles Scrilner.) We have received the first 
volume of this work, an elegantly printed royal 
octavo of 676 pages, in double columns, In its 
arrangement the work is chronological; and, 
beginning with George Sandys, author of the 
first literary production penned in America of 
any merit, and published in 1626, it comes 
down to Pinkney, whose Travels in France were 
issued in quarto from a London press in 1809, 
So far as we have examined it, although some 
names are omitted that we expected to find, 
and there are a few whose right to a place is 
questionable, the work has been performed 
with fidelity, and evinces great industry on the 
part of the authors. The “selections” are 
judiciously made, and the autographs and por- 
traits with which the volume is profusely 
embellished greatly enhance its value. The 
second yolume will be looked for with great 
interest. 





volumes. 


Rose Clark is the title of the last story, in a 
duodecimo of some four hundred pages, from 
the very prolific pen of Fanny Fern. It is mark- 
ed by the peculiarities of her style, and will be 
read with interest by those who take pleasure 
in this class of novelettes. (New-York: Mason 
& Brothe ra.) 

Of the same general character is Amy Lee, 
by the author of “ Our Parish,” from the press 
of Brown, Bazin & Co., Boston. 
the number of similar tales recently published, 
they must suit the popular taste and remuner- 
ate both authors and publishers. Amy Lee is 


quite equal to the average in the interest of 
the story and in the delineation of character. 








Judging from | 
| any benefit from its pages. 
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Aunt Edith, a reprint from the English edition, 
is a story rather tediously spun out, but incul- 
eating lessons of sound morality and practical 
Christianity. (Carter & Brothers, New-York.) 

The new Quarto Bible from the press of Carlton 
& Phillips is a model of typography and artistic 
beauty. The plates, twenty-five in number, are 
beautiful steel engravings, and the exceedingly 
low price at which the volume is sold will insure 
a large number of purchasers. For the pulpit 
and for the use of families it is all that can be 
desired. 

The Methodist Quarterly Review for January, 
1856, is more than usually denominational. 
The first article, entitled “The Tract Move- 
ment,” from the pen of Rey. J. T. Crane, is high- 
ly eulogistic of our own incipient efforts in this 
direction, and pays a well-deserved compliment 
to our laborious and efficient corresponding 
secretary, who is, and must be in fact, its prin- 
cipal executive officer. Jackson’s Life of New- 
ton is ably reviewed, and some of the biogra- 
pher’s mistakes are pointed out by the Rev. W. 
C. Hoyt, who does not use his pen as frequently 
as we could wish. Professor Nadal reviews 
Dr. Schaff’s book on America, and ably exposes 
that bigoted theologian’s “ flippant abuse and 
self-complacent slander” of a sister Church 
with rather more minuteness than the misera- 
ble twaddle deserved. Dr. Perry furnishes an 
exceedingly well-written paper on “ the Eastern 
War,” which he traces to its originating causes, 
and the events of which to the present time Te 
briefly narrates. It is the reviewer’s opin::n 
that “the true-hearted friends of humanity 
everywhere, and especially every American, must 
sympathize with England and France in the 
conflict.” The article on the Remains of Latin 
Tragedy, founded on Ribbeck’s “ Tragicorum 
Latinorum Reliquiw”’ betrays the hand of a 
scholar, and will be interesting to literary stu- 
dents generally; while the Memoirs of Dupin, 
the celebrated but venal French advocate and 
judge, are touched up with that sprightly vivac- 
ity which is always attractive to the general 
reader, There is also an interesting letter from 
Paris, devoted mainly to a recent French publi- 
cation on sleep-dreams, somnambulism, and mes- 
merism; and a letter from Germany, with brief 
notices, from the pen of the editor, of forty-six 
recent American publications. The most de- 
termined stickler for the discussion of practical 
subjects can certainly find no fault with this 
number, 

Plain Talk and Frie ndly Advice to Domestics ; 
with Counsel on Home Matters. (Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co.) A well-meaning attempt to im- 
prove the cl 





character and condition of  serv- 
ants, which cannot fail to be useful in those 
places where employers are not at the mercy 
of Roman Catholics, as is the case, almost with- 
out exception, in this city. Here, the favor 
seems to be conferred by those who seek “ situ- 
ations ;” and their ignorance, and fear of the 
“heretics” with whom they live, will prevent 
the reading of the volume, or the derivation of 
That class, how- 
ever, who are chiefly addressed by our fair, but 
unknown author, “ country domestics,” cannot 
fail to be benefited by advice given in such a 
friendly spirit, and so manifest an anxiety for 
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their welfare. There are many hints and sug- 
gestions also scattered through the volume, 
which will be of value to employers, and espe- 
cially to young housekeepers. 

Beautiful in its mechanical execution, and 
one of the best stories for boys that we have 
seen this season, is entitled Al/ Aboard ; or, Life 

t the Lake, by Oliver Optic, from the press of 
Brown, Bazin d (o., Boston. It has our hearty 


rommendation. 


Ha npton iH ghts; or, the Spinste rs Ward, by 
Caleb Starbuck. (New-York: Mason, Brothers.) 
The Spinster’s Ward was a forsaken, motherless 
child, beautiful of course, but wild, ignorant, 
and vicious as the renowned Topsey, after whom 
s to have been modeled. She has many 
lowest class of paupers, 
and 





she seem 





adventures among the 
length a home with a rich 


and finds at 

wonderfully kind-hearted old maid, by whom 
she is cared for, educated in metaphysics and 
the Bible in the original, with the design of 


being transmuted into a strong-minded woman. 


She has a loving, tender heart, however, and is 


married mainly to oblige her protectre ss, and 


sorely against her own will, to a rich man, old 


"iteraty 


” 


By 


Th 3 
f Adjudication of the Tract So- 


Prize Essays on Syst matic Beneficence. 
the Committee of 
viscopal ( hurch, the 


ciety of the Methodist Ky 


sumn of six hundred dollars has been awarded 
to the writers of three essays, in sums of three 
hundred, two hundred, and one hundred dol- 


lars respectively. The successful competitors 


are Rey. Abel Stevens, Rey. Lorenzo White, and 
nin St. J. Fry. 

Ohilds & Peterson, of Philadelphia, have in 
press, “A Critical Dictionary English Lit- 


bi of 
| British and American Authors, from 


eratul ul 


the earliest a unts to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, containing thirty thousand 
biographies and literary notices. By S. Austin 
Allibone. Royal Svo., pp. 1460, in double col- 


been engaged on this 
many ye ; and, if completed 
sed, it will be a work of in- 


umns, 


irs 


‘author has 
creat rk for 
in the style pro] 


} ea 3 
valuali Importance 


lishers, and literary men generally. 


Mr. e, the Clerk of the Board of Al- 


Vale nf 





dermen of this city, has in preparation his 
“Manual of the Common Council for the year 
1856.” We are informed that it will make its 
app rance at 1 ¢ irly day, and will c yntain 
many historical subjects relative to the 
city 1 er shments will be numerous, 
and istrativ incidents which have never 
been pu I a 


1 is about to publish, in his 
itions to th Edinburgh 


Lordship, with that manliness of 


fe ertere, is I 

nature so characteristic of his care¢ r, will in- 
clude in the series the far-famed review of the 
‘Hours of Idleness"’—the review which occa- 


to authors, editors, pub- | 
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| enough to be her father, with whom her sor- 

| rows, though of a different kind, were scarcely 

| more endurable than those caused by poverty 

| and privation. The story is well told, and will, 

| perhaps, secure the main object of the author 
in writing it—which, as Ke frankly tells us, is 
to “ arn” money. 


Napoleon at St. Helena; or, Interesting Anecdotes 
an t Re markalle Conve rsations of the Bmp: rordurih q 
| five and a half years of his Captivity. Collected 
| from the Memorials of Las Casas, O' Meara, Mon- 
tholon, Antomarchi, others: by John SC 
Abbott. It was a shrewd idea of Mr. Abbott to 
collect the egotistical and absurd statements 
made for the public ear by the god of his idol- 
atry during the years of his This 
record, we are told, tends to confirm the view 
of Mr. Abbott, as presented in his Life of Napo- 
leon; and so it does most certainly, just as the 
sayings of a convicted felon confirm the special 


and 


captivity. 


pleadings of his counsel, by whom he was held 
up to the jury not only as innocent, but as a 
model o N up leon the 
first was unquestionably a great soldier, but as 
certainly he was not a man of truth. (Harper 
& Brothers.) 


f integrity and honesty. 


Recory. 


oned the famous satire of “ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers.” The prevalent feeling seems 
to be that Brougham only spoke the truth about 
In the “ Hours of Idleness” it is 
There is 
or of the 


si 
the volume. 
impossible to recognize a true poet. 
no promise in it of “Childe Harold,” 
satire itself. 


The library of the Marquis di Campana, of 
Rome, has just acquired a copy of a rare 
graving, in illustration of the “ Divina Com- 
of Dante, executed in 1484, at Venice, 
of Monza, he 
pass 


en- 


media” 
by Ottavio Scotto, 
margin various illustrative ext 
from the works of Dante, written by the 
of Galileo. : 


having on t 
ges racted 
hand 

Dr. Lappenberg, of Hamburgh, the histori in, 
is about to publish a collection of hitherto un- 


printed letters of Klopstock. 


A valuable reservoir of antiquities has lately 
been opened in Kingston, Ulster county, N. ¥. 
Within the attic of a farmer, whose ni 
do not learn, has been long stowed away an old 


name we 


hair trunk, in which was crowded a mass of 
papers that were probably considered of no use 
to anybody. Accidentally the old trunk and 


notice of a «& 
as 


its contents came to the an, 
who soon found it to be a mine such an anti- 
quarian would consider worth more than all the 
precious deposits of the Sierra Nevada 1 the 
Mokalumna. Among the papers embraced in 
this collection are :—Journal of the of 
New-York from 1777 to 1781, unbroken; and 
from 1784 to L791, « 





ne 
XS 


enate 


vering 3t ) pages foolse ip— 





240 messages from Governor Clinton and the 
Council of Revision—100 engrossed acts of the 
Legislature, 1777-""0—279 drafts of bills, 
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1778—’87—54 miscellaneous election returns, 


1777~’91—121 letters on public topics—71 | in the scale. 
memorials, narratives, &c,—24 petitions—50 | 


war certificates—sundry resolutions—record of 
proceedings of a Convention held in 1780 for 
the States of Massachusetts, New-Hampshire, 
Connecticut, and New-York, for the purpose of 
prosecuting the war—descriptive roll of Colonel 
Willet’s New-York Regiment—Indian petitions, 
of the Oneidas, Mohawks, and Oriskanies—three 
letters of a lunatic, addressed to the Legislature 
—court-martial documents—papers relating to 
the controversy between New-York and Ver- 
mont, to Clinton’s embargo, the Quakers, &c. 
The New-York Historical Society has appointed 
a committee to examine the papers. 


The twelfth volume of M. Thiers’s “ History 
of the Consulate and the Empire” has been 
published in Paris, and the two concluding 
ones will shortly appear. The volume just pro- 
duced resumes the history of the Empire in 
April, 1810, and brings it down to May, 1811, 
and the principal topics dwelt on are the con- 
tinental blockade; the squabbles between Na- 
poleon and the Pope; the secret and fruitless 
negotiations with England; the affairs of Hol- 
land; the annexation of that kingdom to 
France; the war in Spain, and the situation 
and affairs of that country ; the proceedings in 
Portugal; the union of the Hanse towns and 
part of Hanover to the French empire ; the dis- 
sensions with Russia, and preparations for war 
with her; the siege of Badajoz; and the dis- 
grace of Massena. All these subjects, and many 
others dependent on them, are treated by M. 
Thiers with all his wonted lucidity and fas- 
cinating gracefulness of style. 

The recent sale at auction of the library of 
the late Henry A. Brady, Esq., who was lost in 
the Arctic, has given renewed evidence of the 
strong and increasing demand for whatever re- 
lates to the early history of this country. This 
fact is gratifying, indicating, as it does, that 
the future historian will find well preserved such 
matter as he may need to perfect his labors, 

A work of the Venetian historian, Marino 
Sanudo Torvello, written in 1328, and referring 
to the history of the French and Venetian su- 
premacy in Greece during the thirteenth cen- 
tury, has been discovered in the library of San 
Marco at Venice by Dr. Karl Hopf, of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn. The work, it is asserted by 
the A//gemcine Zeitung, contains the most in- 
tere sting de tails about Medieval Greece, and is 
likely to be published in the “ Collection de 











Documents Inedits,” Dr. Hopf having entered | 


for that purpose into negotiations with the 
French Ministry for Public Instruction. 


German Literature.—Despite the war, a con- 


siderable activity prevails in Germany in the | 


republic of letters. In the first part of the 
present year 3,879 works appeared in that 
country. As usual, Leipzig is the chief place 
of publication ; but Berlin comes close upon its 
heels. At Leipzig, we find 598 works given 
out in the six months: in Berlin, 571. The 


contest between these cities for the honor and | 


profit of being received as literary capital of 
Stutgardt fol- 
Then come Ham- 


Germany is therefore severe, 
lows next, with its 197 works. 
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burgh, 96; Munich, 93; and so on downward 
Prussia, as a state, stands at the 
head of the book-producing powers of Germany. 
Of the total mass of works, 3,879, produced in 
the several centers of publication, Prussia claims 
1,242; Saxony, 724; Austria, 715; Bavaria, 
397; Wurtemburg, 270; Hanover, 109. ‘To 
complete these lists, we should add the fact 
that 235 works were printed in foreign coun- 
tries, in the German language, during the six 
months :—namely, 155 in Switzerland; 31 in 
Russia; 16 in Hungary; 12 in France; 10 in 
Belgium; 6 in Denmark; 8 in Holland; and 
1 in England. 


Libraries at Washington.—A correspondent of 
the National Intelligencer, noticing the fact that 
the Peabody Institute in Danvers, with a li- 
brary of only five thousand volumes, has over 
one thousand four hundred regular subscribers, 
says :— 

“The Washington Library has been in existence 
probably thirty years, and contains over ten thousand 
volumes, many of them standard historical and scien- 
tifie works, with all the publications made by the 
Government and the Smithsonian Institution presented 
to the library, yet, with a population of near sixty 
thousand inhabitants, this valuable library has near 













fifty subscribers ! 


In the Town Library of Trieste there are seven 
hundred and seventy-two editions of “ Petrarch’s 
Poems,” and one hundred and twenty-three of 
the works of Pope Pius the Second, (Aineas 
Sylvius Piccolomini;) and it would need a 
separate building to hoid all the editions of 
Shakspeare or Bunyan, along with the various 
literature which their works have called into 
existence. Within the last ten or twelve months 
a copy of Matthews’s Bible, 1537, has sold for 
£150; Cranmer’s, 1539, for £121; Coverdale’s, 
1535, for £365, First editions of Shakspeare 
have repeatedly sold for sums varying from 
£160 to £250. 


A new volume, containing letters of Gothe, 
his wife, (Mdlle. Vulpius,) and his son August, 
to the late Dr. Nicolaus Meyer, of Minden, 
(formerly of Weimar,) has been added to the 
always increasing Gothe Correspondence, The 
letters, which appear now for the first time in 
print, yield a picture of Gothe’s house and 
family, and contain, besides, a poem of Gothe 
never published before. 


The German edition of Dr. Barth’s “ Travels 
in Africa’ will be published by Herr Justus 
Perthes, of Gotha. Dr. Barth has repaired to 
Gotha, in order to superintend in person the 
publication of his work. 

Tischendorf has added a new work to his 
other compilations, ‘* Anecdota Sacra et Pro- 
fana,” collected in the East and West, or No- 
tices of Greek, Arabic, Syriac, Coptic, and 
Hebrew codices, in a quarto volume of 216 
pages. 

M. Arséne Loin, keeper of the Records in the 
city of Mons, has discovered in the office intrust- 
ed to his care a considerable number of docu- 
ments respecting the Inquisition in the Nether- 
lands during the reigns of Charles the Fifth 
and Philip the Second. These documents will 
be printed in the Bulletin of the Historical Class 
of the Royal Belgian Academy. 
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Arts and 
Camels.-—A Washington paper publishes an 
interesting letter from Major Wayne, the officer 
in charge of the expedition of this government 
to brought hither, with 
the of experimenting for their future 
employment in United States military trans- 
portation, es} creat Western des- 
erts. We append a few extracts :— 


procure camels to be 


view 


wcially on our 



































“We fi ! in the Crimea beth the Bactrian two- 
humped eat and the 7 n, or one-humped ; but 
the latter seemed to be used for the purposes of 
military (ranspor m. The former were found in the 
Crimea at c ) ment of the war: the latter 
were carried there since from ) 
were but little thought of, the latter were highly 
teemed: the only objections to them we heard of being 
the room they oceupie: Lin the barrow strec and their 
right e} Phe two are 
species of S 1e : ditfer 
much, Ls vy, as the bulfalo 
ries does common ¢ 
Bac is a strongly built, powertf 
not quite rus tl Arabian, t 

v « ower in motion, but capable of carrying 
irc From the tormation of its back (its 
I is a difficulty in adjusting to ita 
wi it tl is alw more or 
ry low g lL securing t ud 
ver think, is principal source of ob- 
j i theugh L believe the’ opinion ad- 
\ > ) rrect that i ! us serviceal 
an anim e Arat Its 1 in the Crimea be- 
fore war r } cbietly for draught, 
and on ision saw two yoked to a Tartar 
wall ut guided by rope reins. The re- 
sult « efermined us not to procure 
one, a8 only comy ite our experiment with- 
out producing such 1 Ss a5 We anticipate from the 
Arabian s 

Through tl liber lity of Jared Sparks, the 

management of Lbowdoin College has been en- 


abled to fill ont one of the panels on the inte- 
rior chapel. Artists are busily en- 
red upon a design from Raphael's Cartoon of 
Paul at Athens.” 


walls of the 
ga 


” wt. 





Lewis W. Tuppan, Esq., has pre sented the 





Mereantile Li Association, Boston, with 
an admirable pertrait of Americus Vespucius, 
copied from the original in the Royal Gallery 


“Sizt 


ure of lif 


in the new Ir 


at Naples. It is a two-third { 
The picture will be placed 
the 


} f 
ooms of 


4 thoy 
is ttlon, 


The Albany ratory. —Dr. B. A. 


Gould, 








who has been appointed astronomer of this new 
observat " has coneluded a contract for the 
construction of new meridian circle for it, 
and a transit instrument for the use of 

United States ¢ ist Survey. The telescope is 
to be ten feet in lene¢th—in short, the entire 


instrument is to be as large as the largest in 


the world the one at Greenwich—and jis to 
have all the most recent improvements, with 
additional improvements suggested by Dr. 
Gould’s own experience as an observer. 

David Leavitt, Esq., has lately ereeted a house 
in the village of Great Barrington, Mass., in 
which is a very fine picture-gallery, well-stocked 


with pictures. Among the paintings are three 
by Leutze, one of which is the “ Batile of Mon- 
mouth,” occupying the entire wall at one end 
of the room, the « “The Battle of 
Lexington,” a 


} 
tl being 


ers 


nd “Sir Walter Raleigh parting 
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ences. 


from his Wife.” The balance of the pictures 
are mainly “old masters.” The gallery has 
already become one of the principal attractions 
of Berkshire county, as all persons are per- 
mitted to visit it every day in the week. 


Df 


« 


There are more than fifty Art-Unions in Ger- 
many, of which are connected among 
themselves, so as to form distinct provinces or 
districts. In the course of last fifteen 
hundred and forty-nine pictures, realizing a 
total amount of one hundred and ninety-five 
thousand four hundred and four thalers, have 
been sold by the combined means of these 
Unions, including the sales of the Berlin Aca- 
demical Exhibition. 


some 


year, 


A Massachusetts mechanic has invented a 
sel f-acting signal, which gives sufficient and un- 
failing notice to rail-road brakemen of the prox- 
imity of a covered bridge, or other place of 
danger, where such a safeguard may be needed, 
It is a signal to be placed eighty or a hundred 
rods from any bridge, and consists of a bell, 
susp¢ nded by a crane dir ctly over the track 
some ten feet higher than the top of a car. An 
iron rod, with an elbow, at the top of the crane- 
post, connects this bell with a shaft, running 
from the foot of the post under the rail, the 
end of this shaft being flattened into a pedal, 
raised just enough to be pressed upon by the 
flange of the car-wheel, so that the bell is rung 
directly over the head of the brakeman by every 
wheel passing over the pedal. 


A picture by Herr Moritz Rugendas, “ Colum 
bus Landing in the New World,” draws at 
present the attention of the art-loving public 
of Munich. It is said to excel, not only as an 
historical composition, but also by the glow and 
characteristic truth of the tropical landscape, 
and has been painted by special command of 
the king, who intrusted Herr Rugendas with 
this task on account of his having spent a great 
part of his life in West India and South America, 





The English are making experiments for pu- 
rifying rivers, and the process, which promises 
success, is thus described: A large tank on one 


side of the river is filled with lime and water, 
From this tank an iron pipe, with holes about 
an inch in diameter, is carried across the river. 
The lime-water running along this pipe drops 
into the water, and precipitates the impurities 
mixed with it tothe bottom. The river is con- 
verted into a kind of reservoir at this point by 
means of aweir. The water is carried off from 
this reservoir after purification, and evidently 
gives proof that an important cleansing process 
has been undergone. 


A colossal military monument, from a de- 
sign by Signor Marochetti, is about to he set up 
on the point at Scutari, in the burial ground 
purchased there by the British government. 
The situation is superb, and the design is de- 
scribed as simple, pathetic, and imposi with 
a cross as its prominent, object—strange symbol 
to crown the headland which commands the 
Mosque of St. Sophia! 








